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My  Dear  Lady  Campbell, 

You  once  said  to  me,  “ I give  every  bride 
I know  a copy  of  From  Kitchen  to  Garret,  and 
I cannot  tell  how  many  copies  have  passed 
through  my  hands.”  I wonder  if  when  you  take 
its  successor  from  me  you  will  give  it  some  of  the 
kindly  care  you  showed  the  earlier  volume  ? Those 
brides  have  now  marriageable  children  of  their 
own ; can  the  leaves  I have  torn  from  my  book  of 
experience  save  them  a few  pitfalls,  I wonder  ? If 
so  I shall  not  have  written  in  vain.  Indeed  I have 
not  in  any  case,  in  that  you  allow  me  to  couple 
your  name  with  the  volume,  which  I now  offer  you 
with  my  grateful  love, 

I am. 

Your  attached  and  faithful  friend. 

The  Author. 


“A  little  peaceful  home 
Bounds  all  my  wants  and  wishes ; add  to  this 
My  book  and  friend,  and  this  is  happiness.” 

Francisco  de  Rioja. 
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LEAVES  FROM  A 
HOUSEKEEPER’S  BOOK 


CHAPTER  I 

EDWIN  AND  ANGELINA 

Dear  old-fashioned,  out-of-date  names,  recalled 
to  me  once  more  by  the  telephone  as  I sit  at  my 
desk. 

“ Who  publishes  From  Kitchen  to  Garret 
nowadays,  and  where  can  I get  a copy?  ” Alas  ! 
that  I must  answer,  "No  one  and  nowhere,”  to  such 
queries.  But  on  looking  over  the  book,  I find  that 
it  could  help  nobody  at  the  present  time,  and  so  the 
spirit  moves  me  to  once  more  write  a book  on  the 
management,  the  making  and  the  furnishing  of 
the  home. 

There  are  no  Edwins  and  Angelinas  left,  and,  in 
truth,  I am  not  too  sorry.  Edwin  was  a dictatorial 
husband,  albeit  he  was  a somewhat  sickly  sentimental 
lover,  and  Angelina,  all  curls,  flounces  and  fancies, 
has  given  way  to  a stronger  sort  of  female,  though  I, 
for  one,  am  not  at  all  sure  she  is  so  much  the  better, 
as  is  indisputably  her  male  prototype. 
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I wonder  if  anywhere  still  exists  the  old-world 
domestic  tyrant,  the  master  of  the  house,  “ He  who 
must  be  obeyed,”  no  matter  how  foolish  were  his 
orders  and  the  numerous  fancies  he  deemed  all- 
important.  The  hours  of  every  meal  were  selected 
to  suit  him,  each  penny  spent  in  the  household  was 
doled  out  by  him.  Neither  wife  nor  daughter 
received  any  allowance.  " Send  the  bills  in  to  me,” 
was  the  lordly  command,  and  at  quarter-day  dark- 
ness that  could  be  felt  covered  the  domestic  area. 
Storm  winds  blew,  thunder  rolled.  Yet  were  the  bills 
paid  somehow,  and  so  it  went  on  until,  sometimes, 
the  widow  and  elderly  ” girls  ” were  left  powerless 
to  manage  money  at  all,  even,  in  some  circumstances, 
quite  unable  to  draw  a cheque  for  their  own  use, 
because  they  had  never  been  shown  the  way  ! 

In  how  many  cases,  too,  were  these  same  women 
thrown  ruthlessly  on  the  world  without  a shilling  to 
call  their  own,  and  no  means  of  earning  anything 
in  their  hands  ! Sons,  of  course,  could  look  after 
the  mother,  and  as  for  the  daughters,  equally  of 
course  they  would  marry,  and  should  they  not  do 
so  and  be  left  penniless  at  the  break-up  of  the  home, 
why,  'twas  their  own  fault,  of  course,  and  they  must 
e’en  be  prepared  to  suffer  for  it. 

Oh,  bad  old  times,  I say,  when  those  things  were 
inevitable,  and  such  ideas  were  prevalent.  Sons  may 
be  willing  and  even  eager  to  look  after  their  mothers 
that  bore  them,  but  sons’  waves  could  make  such  a 
position  unendurable. 

Old  ladies  do  not  always  want  a mere  corner  by 
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the  fire  and  a casual  word  or  two  thrown  at  them 
much  as  a bone  is  cast  to  some  ancient  hound ; and 
they  are  not  even  always  ready  to  amuse  or  nurse 
the  spoiled  grandchildren,  to  whom  they  may  ad- 
minister everything  save  the  necessary  correction  or 
a word  in  season. 

Moreover,  they  have  to  learn  to  their  surprise  that 
the  fact  of  having  brought  up  their  own  families 
successfully  and  launched  them  out  on  the  world 
does  not  entitle  them  to  express  an  opinion  on  how 
young  folks  should  be  managed  in  any  shape  or 
form. 

The  respectful  love  the  Edwins  and  Angelinas  of 
old  gave  to  their  parents  exists  no  longer,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  as  much  the  fault  of  the  old  folk  as  of 
the  young  ones  themselves.  Obedience  and  respect 
do  not  appear  to  be  necessary  nowadays,  and  the 
young  people  go  their  own  way  and  enjoy  them- 
selves a thousandfold  more  than  we  of  the  elder 
generation  ever  did. 

When,  some  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  I was 
asked  to  revise  and  bring  up  to  date  From  Kitchen 
to  Garret,  then  just  going  into  the  eighth  edition 
(it  expired  to  slow  music  at  two  and  sixpence  in  the 
eleventh  !)  I find  I expressed  myself  as  delighted 
that  there  was  so  little  that  required  alteration. 
Now  I do  not  think  it  could,  as  it  stands,  be  of  use 
to  a single  soul.  Places  and  people,  to  say  nothing 
of  fashions,  have  all  become  so  changed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  housekeep  or  live  under  the 
conditions  I then  described,  and  I hope  that  some 
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day — a day,  alas  ! that  I for  one  can  never  hope  to 
see — conditions  will  even  be  easier  than  they  are 
now,  when  many  things  are  specialised,  and  house- 
keeping is  made  so  mechanical  that  it  has  ceased  to 
be  an  art,  and  is  reduced  to  merely  keeping  a corner 
to  sleep  in,  and  sometimes  to  eat  in ; while  few  indeed 
are  those  who  will  be  “ bothered  with  a house  and 
servants,”  and  all  that  both  those  incubi  certainly 
mean  nowadays. 

How  few  family  homes  are  left,  made  sacred  by 
the  passing  of  generation  after  generation  of  the 
same  blood  ! Big  houses  are  let  to  American  or 
South  African  millionaires,  or  to  those  who  have 
made  sudden  fortunes  either  in  trade  or  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  small  ones  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  until,  I almost  think,  the  poor  things  feel  giddy, 
and  never  cease  to  be  the  mere  shell  the  builders 
left  when  they  had  completed  their  task. 

Personally,  I have  lived  in  eight  houses  since  I 
was  married,  but  I have  only  had  one  home,  a square, 
hideous  house  it  was,  too,  inconvenient  in  every  way, 
without  a bath-room,  electric  light  or  any  of  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  the  present  day,  but  so 
permeated  was  it  by  the  family  life  that  now  when 
I am  over-tired  and  ill  I go  back  in  spirit  to  that 
house,  and  am  once  more  for  at  least  a few  hours  at 
home. 

The  other  houses  have  been  shells;  one  or  two 
pleasant  and  comfortable  shells,  truly,  but  only 
shells,  all  the  same ; and  over  all  their  portals  some 
one  should  have  inscribed  in  bold  letters,  “ Here  you 
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have  no  abiding  city,’’  for  such,  indeed,  has  been 
the  case. 

At  any  rate,  no  young  couple  need  now  think  of 
anything  save  their  personal  likes  and  dislikes  in 
selecting  a place  of  abode.  Formerly,  one  had  to 
consider  the  man’s  occupation,  and  the  easiest 
means  of  getting  to  and  from  the  office  or  whatever 
it  was  he  went  to.  Now,  means  of  locomotion  are 
so  good  and  so  extensive  that  really,  as  far  as  offices 
or  chambers  are  concerned,  one’s  place  of  habita- 
tion does  not  matter  in  the  least. 

I have  lived  in  a country  town,  in  the  real  country, 
in  the  suburbs,  and  in  London,  and  so  have  had 
experience  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  homes,  and 
I most  unhesitatingly  vote  for  London. 

In  the  first  place,  one  is  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
universe;  one  hears  and  sees  everything  that  goes 
on,  and  as  to  the  noise,  well  ! the  real  country  is  far 
and  away  more  noisy;  the  cows  moan  and  groan, 
waggons  creak  and  strain,  dogs  bark,  gates  slam,  and, 
above  all,  birds  sing  until  one  almost  regrets  the 
terror  of  one’s  neighbour’s  very  bad  piano-playing. 
While  so  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  subdue 
noise  in  London  (despite  the  motors,  which,  by  the 
way,  one  gets  in  the  country) , that  it  scarcely  touches 
one  at  all. 

M'ooden  pavement,  rubber-tyred  vehicles,  the 
cessation,  except  on  rare  and  special  occasions,  of 
the  news-boys’  yells,  and,  above  all,  the  use  of  the 
telephone  instead  of  the  horrible  cab  whistle,  all 
combine  for  peace,  and  if  the  residence  is  chosen 
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carefully,  one  has  not  much,  if  anything,  of  which 
to  really  complain. 

An  old  proverb  tells  us  that  " Fools  build  houses 
for  wise  men  to  dwell  in,”  but  I say  that  fools  build 
houses  for  bigger  fools  to  inhabit,  otherwise,  why 
should  we  go  on  as  we  do,  year  after  year,  decade 
after  decade,  enduring  the  uncomfortable,  badly 
arranged,  badly  constructed  sheds  in  which  we  are 
compelled  to  try  and  make  a home  in  ? In  the 
newer  suburbs,  indeed,  the  houses  are  worse  than 
this;  the  clever  jerry-builder  cunningly  baits  his 
trap  with  casement  windows,  nice-looking  verandahs 
and  balconies,  and  then,  stating  there  is  a bath-room 
and  no  basement,  sits  down  and  waits  for  the  victims 
who  are  safe  to  fall  into  the  net.  I do  not  know 
anything  more  truly  dreadful  than  these  newer 
suburbs  with  their  wildly-named  houses,  their 
would-be  artistic  appearance,  and  their  odious 
gentility.  I know  those  houses  well,  where^the  floors, 
doors  and  windows  shrink  the  minute  the  fires  are 
lighted,  and  I have  even  known  mushrooms  come  up 
through  floors  laid  merely  on  the  ground  itself, 
where  not  even  a cellar  replaced  the  basement,  now 
so  heartily  and  deservedly  despised.  Yet  if  one  is 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a basement  house  that 
has  been  reconstructed  by  some  one  with  money,  I 
should  vote  for  a basement;  the  living-rooms  are 
then  not  flush  with  the  ground  or  garden  or  street, 
and,  in  consequence,  one  cannot  be  assailed  by 
itinerant  vendors  of  dying  plants  and  untrustworthy 
“ bedding  stuff,”  china,  brushes,  chairs,  or  even,  as 
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has  happened  to  me,  by  collectors  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  most  inestimable  charities. 

I have  even  been  assailed  by  out-of-works  and 
unemployed,  and  been  thankful  for  a faithful  dog  or 
two,  which  have  scattered  the  menacing  crew  of 
ragamuffins  ! 

Honestly,  I pine  to  see  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
present  age  altered  in  a measure,  but  as  change  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  one  can  but  grin  and  bear  it. 
Indeed,  neighbourhoods  alter  so  rapidly  in  character, 
and  in  personelle  likewise,  that  I cannot  blame  any 
young  folk  for  refusing  more  than  a three  years' 
agreement,  or,  at  the  most,  a seven  years’  lease. 

If  possible,  Edwin  and  Angelina  should  secure  an 
agreement  with  permission  to  renew  it  at  their  option 
should  they  find  the  house  and  surroundings  suit 
them.  As  a rule,  an  agreement  does  not  carry  the 
responsibilities  of  a lease ; one  has  simply  to  hand  the 
house  back  to  the  landlord  in  a similar  state  in  which 
one  found  it,  clean  and  neat,  and  tidy,  and  perhaps 
repainted  outside,  but  with  a lease  the;  obligations 
may  be  endless,  and  even  include  structural  repairs. 
It  always  includes  repainting  outside  once  every 
three  years,  and  repainting  and  decorating  every 
seven,  while  a cantankerous  landlord  may  put  one 
to  endless  expense  either  by  insisting  on  absurd 
renovations,  or  causing  one  to  call  in  a surveyor  on 
one's  own  behalf,  finally  submitting  to  arbitration, 
a still  further  expense,  should  the  surveyors  not 
agree,  and,  personally,  I have  never  yet  found  two 
who  could  do  anything  of  the  sort  or  kind. 
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In  three  years  we  must  either  hate  or  love  our 
house,  and,  above  all,  we  must  have  found  out  its 
little  peculiarities  and  how  best  to  circumvent  them. 
For  example,  a certain  chimney  may  smoke  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  east;  the  scent  of  the  dinner  may 
pervade  the  place  unless  certain  precautions  are 
taken;  one  room  may  be  delightful  in  winter  and 
unbearable  in  summer;  and  another  may  be  where 
the  domestics  can  hear  every  single  word  that  is 
said,  and  so  is  to  be  avoided  should  family  secrets 
have  to  be  discussed ; and  it  is  most  annoying,  when 
we  have  discovered  all  this  and  managed  to  avoid 
the  evils,  to  have  to  move  on,  and  then  begin  the 
wearisome  search  over  and  over  again. 

Furthermore,  I do  not  know  anything  more 
transitory  than  London  itself  is  nowadays.  Imag- 
ine the  noise  in  Park  Lane,  for  example,  and  like- 
wise about  the  aristocratic  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cadogan  estate ; in  both  places  plebeian  motor 
omnibuses  shake  the  fabric,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
windows,  motors  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  “ smell  to 
high  Heaven  ” ; and  where  I recollect  absolute  peace 
and  freedom  from  traffic,  it  is  an  adventure  nowa- 
days to  cross  a road,  and  one  really  feels  as  if  one 
should  insure  one’s  life,  or  at  least  make  one’s  will 
and  put  it  in  a prominent  position,  before  venturing 
out  of  doors  at  all. 

In  the  far-distant  days  when  we  lived  in  Bayswater, 
in  Pembridge  Villas,  not  only  were  omnibuses  not 
allowed  past  the  houses  there,  but — low  let  it  be 
whispered — the  houses  would  not  take  in  a Hebrew 
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tenant.  Jews  were  kept  to  Maida  Vale  and  some 
adjacent  portions  of  the  suburbs,  which  we  always 
called  New  Jerusalem.  Now  they  are  welcomed 
gladly,  I suppose  because  they  are  not  as  strict  as 
they  used  to  be,  and,  moreover,  fonuerly  they  could 
not  get  good  servants.  Their  co-religionists  did  not 
often  go  out  to  service,  preferring  to  work  for  shops 
and  factories  in  the  Whitechapel  district,  where, 
indeed,  they  still  abound,  and  the  best  English 
maids  would  not  serve  the  Jews. 

Their  food  was  different,  their  Sabbaths  and  our 
Sundays  clashed,  and  their  feasts  and  fasts  were 
trying  and  incomprehensible,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  Hebrews  were  not  looked  upon  favourably  then, 
at  any  rate.  Now  they  are  welcomed  anywhere, 
and  I have  no  doubt  their  maids  are  as  good — or  as 
bad — as  any  one  else  possesses  in  these  democratic 
days  of  ours. 

In  taking  a house  one  should  get  the  character  of 
that  house  if  in  any  w'ay  possible,  for  a very  great 
deal  depends  on  why  the  last  owner  left,  and  still 
more  on  who  and  what  that  last  owner  was. 

I have  been  treated  with  the  wildest  suspicion  in 
one  house  by  the  tradesfolk,  because  the  last  tenants 
thereof  had  a weakness  for  not  paying  their  bills 
until  they  were  obliged,  and,  moreover,  for  the  first 
year  or  so,  I spent  hours  handing  back  letters  to  the 
postmen,  and  furthermore  in  assuring  irate  creditors 
that  I was  not  the  delinquent  they  insisted  I was, 
and  at  last  I had  to  make  the  landlord  intervene, 
or  I should  have  been  driven  away.  Of  course,  I 
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ought  to  have  taken  the  character  of  the  last  tenant, 
but  how  was  I to  get  it  ? I knew  none  of  the  neigh- 
bours, and  the  house-agents  swore  he  was  dead,  and 
that  was  why  the  house  was  to  let ; but  the  electric 
light  served  out  on  the  “ penny  in  the  slot  ” system 
(though  I fancy  it  was  a shilling,  not  a penny)  should 
have  warned  me,  as  should  the  forest  of  undelivered 
and  unopened  epistles  the  agent  gathered  up  casually 
when  he  came  and  showed  us  over  the  house. 

We  were  semi-detached,  and  I did  make  curious 
inquiries  about  the  next-doors.  I was  assured  of 
their  peaceable  nature,  and  furthermore  that,  having 
bought  the  house,  they  were  not  likely  to  move  on. 
All  this  was  true,  but  alas  ! the  owner  had  a mania 
for  change ; he  would  remain  quietly  in  his  domicile 
for  a few  months,  then  a sudden  fit  would  seize  him 
to  be  off  and  away,  and  as  he  would  let  his  house  to 
any  one,  no  matter  to  whom,  the  tortures  we  endured 
during  our  sojourn  next  door  were  well-nigh  un- 
speakable. 

Once  we  had  a complete  set  of  pantomime  artistes 
who  varied  their  excruciating  melodies  by  imbibing 
intoxicating  beverages  freely,  and  then  falling  up 
and  down  stairs  with  accompanying  peals  and 
screams  of  mingled  pain  and  laughter.  Once  we  had 
a “ professional  singer  ” whose  exercises  were  stopped 
by  a counterblast  from  a powerful  gramaphone 
which  I installed  in  self-defence;  and,  indeed,  a 
whole  volume  might  be  written  about  the  casual 
inhabitants  of  that  house. 

Now,  had  the  builder  of  these  two  houses  had  the 
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smallest  common-sense,  he  would  have  placed  both 
staircases  in  the  centre,  instead  of  one  each  outside 
the  dwelling-rooms,  for  when  the  staircase  separates 
one  from  one's  neighbours,  there  is  small  dread  of 
noise;  not  even  the  piano  fiend  can  trouble  one, 
unless  the  windows  are  open ; in  that  case,  of  course, 
nothing  can  keep  out  the  sound  of  the  instrument  of 
torture  it  has  become. 

Therefore,  in  searching  for  a house,  look  out  to 
see  if  the  staircase  separates  you  from  next  door; 
should  it  not  do  so,  and  you  hate  noise,  or  have  work 
to  do  which  requires  a peaceful  haven,  pass  the  house 
by  on  the  other  side ; for  be  well  sure  you  will  not 
remain  in  it  a day  longer  than  you  are  actually 
obliged. 

The  idea  that  one  can  live  in  perfect  peace  and 
harmony  with  one’s  neighbours  that  is  fostered 
by  the  garden  suburb  is  absolutely  absurd.  The 
neighbours  themselves  may  be  all  right,  charming 
and  most  desirable  to  know,  but  they  may  have  cats 
and  dogs  with  a passion  for  gardening,  and  possess 
children  who  regard  the  low  hedge  which  alone 
divides  the  properties  as  an  excellent  jumping  ground. 
One  cannot  like  all  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  one  will  most  likely  find  their  servants  and 
one’s  own  have  made  terrific  mischief  of  the  " he 
says  and  she  says  ” style  of  thing,  and  that  one 
of  us  must  move  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  peace 
at  all. 

Wherever  a young  couple  make  up  their  mind  to 
live,  there  are  certain  things  that  must  be  looked 
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after  first  and  foremost,  and  I most  decidedly  put 
the  kitchen  and  maids’  quarters  in  the  fore-front  of 
the  fray.  If  the  maids  are  not  comfortable  and 
happy,  be  sure  you  will  not  be ; and  if  they  are,  you 
will  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  miseries  so  many 
housekeepers  are  called  on  to  endure. 

The  desirable  house  has  a large  bright  kitchen, 
with  a good  wide  window  under  which  pastry  can  be 
made  and  the  finer  part  of  cooking  be  attended  to ; 
the  range — an  Eagle,  or  a Modified  Eagle — should 
stand  back  in  an  alcove,  and  lucky  is  she  whose 
cook  has  been  taught  the  use  of  gas  or  electric  light, 
for  now  that  no  one  roasts  in  the  good  old  fashion 
in  front  of  the  range,  there  is  no  need  that  I can  see 
for  a real  range  at  all. 

But  unless  the  maid  has  been  brought  up  to  her 
work  on  either  illuminant  nothing  will  make  her 
cook  by  it.  She  will  manage  breakfast,  perhaps, 
but  there  the  use  of  the  gas  stove  stops,  and  I regret 
more  than  I can  say  that  I have  never  been  able  to 
rely  on  it  entirely  in  my  own  household.  Yet  more 
of  this  when  I reach  the  kitchen  department,  only 
at  present  I am  dealing  with  the  house  in  which 
young  people  should  begin  their  married  life. 

I once  drew  out  a plan,  reproduced  in  this  book,  of 
what  I consider  would  be  the  perfect  house.  I see 
no  reason  why  even  in  a garden  suburb  it  should  not 
be  livable  in,  but  in  that  case  I,  at  any  rate,  should 
insist  on  having  a wall  all  round,  or  at  least  trellis- 
work  of  such  a height  and  strength  as  to  resist 
intruders  and  to  allow  of  being  a support  for  stout 
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creepers  to  form  a shield.  Given  the  plot  of  ground, 
which  I should  like  to  be  half  an  acre  at  least,  I 
should  place  my  house  “ four-square  to  all  the  winds 
that  blow,”  that  is  to  say,  windows  should  open  out, 
or  open  in,  north,  south,  east  and  west.  If  that 
cannot  be  arranged,  then  the  house  should  stand 
south-west  and  north-east ; in  that  way  only  should 
we  be  able  to  endure  the  many  changes  and  vagaries 
of  our  climate.  I am  constantly  dumbfounded  by 
the  foolishness  of  the  builders,  and  really  I do  think 
it  is  owing  to  their  primeval  ignorance  that  one  has 
so  constantly  to  contemplate  a move  on. 

I am  reminded  by  this  question  of  aspect  of  one 
house  I inhabited  with  loathing  and  despair  on  and 
off  for  something  like  ten  years  (the  “ off  ” being 
represented  by  the  winter  sojourn  at  Brighton), 
and  that  I should  never  have  left  had  it  not  been  for 
the  absolutely  imbecile  manner  in  which  the  house 
was  built. 

It  was  quite  nice  inside  as  a house,  but  while  it 
would  have  been  delightful  had  the  windows  at  the 
back  looked  up  the  charming  garden,  they  were  so 
arranged  that  they  looked  into  the  neighbour’s  back 
yards,  and  the  only  window  which  had  a garden 
outlook  belonged  to  the  bath-room,  where  one  could 
not  sit  comfortably,  as  the  hot- water  tank  was  there, 
and  not  only  made  it  a very  warm  location,  but  kept 
up  a most  distressing  trickle  all  the  time. 

One  bedroom  raked  fore  and  aft  a garden  where 
two  or  three  children — now  long  since  grown  up  and 
gone  out  into  the  world — yelled  and  screamed  from 
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morning  to  night,  and  as  one  had  a very  bad  temper 
and  the  other  had  occasional  fits,  one  can  imagine 
what  it  was  like,  and  moreover,  these  youthful 
fiends  had  a tree  into  which  they  climbed,  and  from 
thence  they  hurled  insults  at  our  patient  cook  and  at 
the  food  she  was  preparing,  until  she  was  wildly 
exasperated,  and  threw  things,  of  which  we  heard 
later  on  from  the  irate  parents. 

On  the  other  side  the  man  had  about  five  dogs. 
These  poor  creatures  were  tied  up,  and  scarcely  ever 
cleaned  out.  They  howled,  they  smelt,  and  we  had 
to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  The  dogs  were  removed,  but  as  long  as  that 
special  man  was  there,  he  looked  simply  murderous 
whenever  we  met  him,  and  at  last  we  had  to  erect  a 
screen  between  us  of  ivy,  which  grew  rapidly  on  some 
garden  mats,  and  formed  the  best,  most  complete 
and  quickest  shelter  I have  ever  discovered. 

Before  that,  his  kitchen  simply  commanded  our 
morning-room  and  one  side  of  the  garden ; his  bed- 
room did  the  same  kind  act  for  one  of  ours,  and 
neither  drawback  was  necessary  in  the  least,  A 
builder  with  the  smallest  sense  would  have  put  the 
windows  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  not  at  the 
side ; then  all  would  have  been  peace  and  comfort. 

Since  we  left  that  neighbourhood,  none  of  the 
houses  have  been  lived  in  by  the  same  people  for 
more  than  the  three  years;  they  are  now  let  on 
agreement,  and  many  have  been  sub-let.  Yet  they 
are  nice  houses,  in  a nice  neighbourhood,  and  until 
they  are  lived  in,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  side 
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windows  is  discovered,  every  one  fancies  he  has  at 
last  found  the  haven  where  he  would  be. 

Not  only  is  the  annoyance  great,  but  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  strong  west  sunshine  in  the 
summer,  for  all  the  sitting-rooms  and  the  best 
bedrooms  face  that  way.  I had  a delightful  room 
there  myself  made  out  of  the  “ best  ” bedroom  and 
the  dressing-room  adjoining,  which  will  be  described 
later  on. 

The  dressing-room  held  the  bed  and  all  the  washing 
apparatus,  and  at  night  the  dividing  curtain  was 
withdrawn  and  I had  a large  expanse  before  me, 
where  I could  breathe  freely.  From  September 
until  May  it  was  a perfect  delight,  but  then  during 
those  months  I was  generally  elsewhere,  and  in  May 
the  heat  appeared  to  begin  especially  to  annoy  me. 
Dust  from  the  road,  which  was  quite  a great  way  off, 
was  maddening;  so  were  the  tiny  black  flies  that 
made  a cloud  between  the  opposite  woods  and  my 
window,  and  nothing  could  make  the  room  pleasant 
once  the  sun  really  shone. 

If  I could  have  moved  round  into  an  east  room 
for  the  day  I should  have  been  all  right,  but  there 
was  no  east  room,  only  those  facing  north  and  south 
and  looking  into  our  neighbours;  for  the  drawing- 
room was  west  too ; so  was  the  dining-room,  and  the 
moming-room  looked  north,  and  was  also  open  to 
the  kitchen  of  next  door  until  I raised  the  screen. 
Then  that  made  the  room  possible  but  stuffy,  and 
all  this  would  have  been  obviated  had  the  builder 
had  the  least  amount  of  common-sense  ! 
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I was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  that  just 
before  the  houses  were  finished  the  man  went  mad 
and  destroyed  himself.  How  often  have  I not  wished 
he  had  done  so  before  he  built  those  houses,  and  I 
am  sure,  if  they  knew  it  after  all  those  years,  our 
numerous  successors  must  have  echoed  the  wish. 

That  house  was  a whited  sepulchre,  and  only  those 
who  lived  in  it  could  know  how  terrible  a thing  it 
truly  was  ! Moreover,  the  demon  builder  had  so 
arranged  the  pipes  that  the  least  frost  froze  them, 
and  after  one  deluge — the  only  one  I have  ever 
had  in  forty-four  years  of  housekeeping — those 
wretched  pipes  had  to  be  taken  in  from  the  outside, 
and,  at  any  rate  in  our  time,  they  never  froze  any 
more,  and  there  were  no  deluges;  but  the  bill  we 
had  to  pay  was  not  amusing,  though  some  one  else 
may  now  be  benefiting  from  our  woes  ! 

Another  thing  to  avoid,  in  London  at  any  rate,  is 
a house  that  faces  the  setting  sun,  and  has  got  its 
principal  rooms  in  the  very  eye  of  the  sunset.  It 
is  perhaps  absurd  to  some  people  to  write  of  the 
London  sun,  but  I can  assure  my  readers  it  is  a very 
real  thing,  and  can  be  hotter  than  any  other  English 
sun  of  which  I know. 

In  the  first  place,  it  radiates  from  the  pavement 
and  from  the  slated  roofs  and  against  the  all-too- 
many  unshaded  glass  windows;  there  is  no  free 
passage  of  air  unless  the  streets  are  broader  than 
tliey  are  in  most  “ residential  quarters,”  and  there 
is  no  getting  away  from  it  if  one  has  to  be  indoors, 
and  even  out-of-doors  the  petrol-scented  air  is  heated 
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amain  by  the  sun,  and  we  cannot  get  away  from  it 
as  we  can  in  the  cool  green  depths  of  the  country 
or  by  the  delicious  sea. 

The  sunless  side  of  the  street  for  me,  at  any  rate, 
for  that  means  the  morning  sun,  which  is  admirable 
at  breakfast-time,  and  slips  away  in  time  for  the 
room  to  cool  off  for  dinner  and  for  the  hour  of  rest ; 
for  I think  no  torture  on  earth  comes  up  to  a London 
bedroom  on  which  the  sun  has  been  shining  violently 
since  mid-day  up  to  dark.  I would  personally 
rather  be  cold  than  scorched;  one  can  get  warm, 
but  one  cannot  get  cool  in  a bedroom  that  faces 
west  in  a town. 

I have  tried  the  deceptive  electric  fan ; it  moves 
the  dry,  hot,  arid  air,  truly,  but  who  can  sleep  when 
it  is  whirring  round?  And  leave  it  on  as  long  as 
one  can,  it  does  not  cool.  Of  course,  a great  lump  of 
ice  might  assist  in  illness,  but  few  folk  are  rich  enough 
to  indulge  in  pyramids  of  ice  every  night,  so  avoid 
a westerly  bedroom  in  London,  and  always  take  the 
sunless  side  of  the  street  there,  at  any  rate.  There 
are  sure  to  be  sunny  rooms  at  the  back  for  the 
children  and  for  winter  use,  but  I should  never  put 
a child  in  the  summer  in  a west  room,  and  indeed, 
did  I have  the  space  and  a garden  or  balconies,  those 
children  should  sleep  out  of  doors  in  darkened  tents. 

I am  sure  if  they  did  they  would  never  catch  cold 
or  know  what  influenza  or  the  fiendish  consumption 
meant. 

If  I can  have  my  house  built  I have  my  plans 
ready,  and  here  they  are.  The  house  should  have 
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cellars  below  as  in  the  sketch.  Here  we  shall  store 
our  coal,  our  small  modicum  of  wine,  and  here  shall 
be  our  cool  underground  larder,  and  here  also  shall 
start  the  little  lift  that  should  be  in  every  house  if 
I had  my  way.  All  this  small  cellarage  should  be 


lined  with  white  glass  tiles,  and  have  electric  light 
fitments,  just  one  in  each  place. 

The  larder  itself  should  be  lined  with  glass  tiles ; 
but  the  shelves,  or  one  broad  shelf,  should  be  of 
marble;  and  here  should  be  the  very  necessary 
built-in  refrigerator,  which  even  the  smallest 
American  flat  has,  and  which  will  save  the  ordinary 
English  housewife  its  cost  in  one  hot  season.  Of 
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course  I know  quite  well  our  climate  does  not  require 
all  that  the  super-dry  American  one  does,  but  now 
ice  is  really  cheap  and  is  manufactured  from  clean 
distilled  water,  we  ought  to  use  it  in  our  households 
as  a sine  qua  non. 

Think  of  the  melting  butter,  the  warm  flat  water, 
the  loss  caused  by  fish  and  meat  going  suddenly 
bad;  and  then  resolve  that,  whatever  else  you  go 
without,  it  will  not  be  the  refrigerator  and  the 
necessary  ice.  Ice,  too,  is  such  a help  in  sickness, 
even  in  very  ordinary  sickness,  and  I regret  bitterly 
that  I was  not  born  now;  for  when  I first  kept 
house  the  nearest  ice  was  a hundred  miles  away 
nearly,  and  one  had  to  wait  hours  before  one  could 
obtain  a bit,  unless,  as  it  happened  sometimes, 
the  kind  hostess  of  a big  inn  had  some;  then  I 
was  allowed  a share ; nowadays  it  is  ubiquitous  and 
moreover  it  is  safe.  Then  I own  I had  qualms 
about  the  water  it  was  made  from,  or  rather,  should 
I say,  where  the  ice  came  from.  I think  almost 
any  dirty  pond,  lake  or  puddle  once  frozen  was 
skimmed  to  replenish  an  ice-house,  and  I used 
often  in  those  days  when  I was  now  and  then  in 
London  to  see  the  " best  lake  ice  ” hauled  out  in 
the  dirty  hands  of  dirtier  men  from  still  dirtier 
carts,  covered  with  sawdust  and  dumped  down  at 
the  fishmonger’s,  where  it  remained  until  he  had 
time  to  put  it  away.  Remained  for  the  local  dust 
and  nameless  horrors  to  accumulate  on  it,  for  fifty 
years  ago  hygiene  did  not  trouble  us  much,  and 
the  fishmonger  did  not  think  of  it  at  all  ! 
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But  I have  only  just  reached  the  cellar,  and, 
truly,  my  house  is  very  slow  of  building,  as  indeed 
it  would  be,  for  I should  insist  on  good  workman- 
ship and  no  jerry-made  windows  and  doors.  I like 
casement  windows,  and  Hope’s  are  the  best,  but 
I should  make  them  open  into  the  room  and  fasten 
back  against  the  wall  in  such  a manner  that  they 
could  be  easily  cleaned,  and  yet  protected  from 
careless  movements  indoors  by  wooden  shutters 
placed  over  them  as  long  as  they  were  in  the  room. 
Furthermore,  windows  should  always  be  low  enough 
to  look  out  of  without  standing  up.  One  can  pro- 
tect oneself  from  undue  observation  by  flower- 
boxes,  but  with  little  else. 

I protest  I know  some  folks  who  are  so  desperately 
afraid  of  their  neighbours'  eyes  in  their  living-room 
that  they  are  provided  with  two  sets  of  the  horrible 
roller  blinds  and  three  sets  of  curtains;  one  fluted 
on  the  windows  themselves,  one  crossed  at  the 
top  and  draped,  and  the  other  thicker,  but  draped 
also  and  looking  ready  to  draw.  What  air  or  light 
can  penetrate  such  a mask?  One  almost  sees  one- 
self back  in  the  days  of  “ Cranford,”  when  the 
entrance  of  the  sunshine  was  a thing  to  be  dreaded 
and  to  be  escaped  from  the  moment  it  dared  to 
put  in  an  appearance. 

The  best  houses  in  the  world  are  built  of  Swanage 
and  Portland  gray  stone,  and  are  roofed  with  the 
same  stone  in  “ rag,”  as  the  thinner  stone  is  called; 
and  when  one  hears  of  closed  quarries  in  those 
neighbourhoods  because,  owing  to  wooden  pave- 
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merit,  the  demand  for  the  stone  has  wellnigh 
ceased,  I cannot  understand  why  it  is  not  more 
used  for  building. 

Once  live  in  a stone  house,  stone  roofed,  and 
you  will  never  be  happy  in  the  ordinary  brick, 
and  lath  and  plaster  abomination.  The  stone  house 
is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  and  is 
absolutely  impervious  to  sound  or  damp,  and  I 
only  wish  I could  find  one  for  myself,  and  I return 
in  fancy  to  the  one  I did  live  in,  and  I own  I wish 
I were  back  in  it  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  a year, 
to  say  the  least  of  it ! 

My  model  house,  then,  shall  be  of  stone,  and  have 
wide  casement  windows,  and  shall  have  good  fire- 
places in  each  and  all  of  the  rooms.  I have  seen 
and  tried  the  ” Well-fire,”  the  ” heaped-fire,”  and 
the  Marlborough  grate,  beside  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  All  are  commendable,  but  I prefer  the 
Marlborough  myself.  I like  to  be  able  to  poke  a 
fire,  and  am  very  fond  of  wood.  The  Marlborough 
allows  me  to  poke  my  fire  and  burn  wood  in  the 
grate.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  either  the  Well 
or  the  ” heaped-fire  ” would  do  either  one  or  the 
other. 

In  any  case  though,  steel,  brass  and  copper 
ornaments  about  a grate  are  to  be  avoided;  they 
only  exasperate  a maid,  and  the  less  that  is  done 
the  happier  are  those  who  have  to  housekeep  in 
these  democratic  days  of  ours  ! 

I shall  include  in  the  second  chapter  a plan  of 
the  house  as  it  should  be  if  one  could  build  it,  and 
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even  that  is  not  quite  complete,  for  since  the  South 
African  War  taught  many  of  us  the  delights  of  a 
stoep  or  verandah,  on  which  we  have  improved  by 
having  it  more  in  the  style  of  a loggia  than  a stoep, 
few  new  houses,  even  in  the  jerriest  of  jerry-built 
suburbs,  are  complete  without  something  of  the 
kind,  supplemented  by  a similar  erection  leading 
out  of  one  or  two  of  the  bedrooms. 

Of  course  many  of  these  buildings  are  flimsy  and 
ridiculous,  but  even  those  are  not  to  be  condemned 
untried.  Open  air,  I am  thankful  to  say,  is  far 
more  appreciated  than  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago  even,  and  the  hot  summer  of  1911,  which  I 
for  one  devoutly  hated,  brought  most  people  out 
into  the  open ; and  I often  pined  for  a house  with  a 
balcony  or  loggia  where  I could  sit,  wi'ite,  have  my 
meals,  and  even  sleep  at  night.  Instead  of  that, 
darkness  sent  one  indoors,  and  the  night  had  to 
be  spent  in  a heated  bedroom,  because  there  was 
nowhere  else  one  could  possibly  be. 

Then,  too,  in  the  case  of  an  invalid,  or  even 
when  one  is  recovering  from  a small  or  natural 
illness,  what  a delight  it  would  be  to  be  wheeled 
out  on  the  balcony  and  left  alone.  The  patient 
need  not  go  through  the  trouble  of  dressing  as  he 
or  she  must  do  if  the  garden  is  resorted  to,  but  clad 
in  a wadded  loose  garment  and  protected  by  rugs, 
the  great  fatigue  that  spoils  an  invalid's  first  outings 
(and  indeed  that  too  often  prevents  them  until 
much  later  than  they  should  be)  is  obviated,  and 
the  room  itself  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  without 
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annoying  the  sufferer  as  even  a mild  amount  of 
dusting  is  apt  to  do. 

One  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  the  present  age  is, 
I think,  this  one  of  being  able  to  sit  out  even  in 
London  to  take  one’s  meals  in  public  if  one  likes, 
and  above  all,  to  keep  one’s  windows  open  all  day 
and  very  often  all  night  too.  At  least,  those  people 
can  who  sleep  soundly,  do  not  mind  noise,  or  else 
are  a trifle  deaf.  If  noise  is  the  torment  it  is  to 
me,  open  windows  at  night  in  town  or  country 
are  impossible,  unless  one  has  jalousies;  then  a 
certain  amount  can  be  kept  out  in  the  country, 
beside  noxious  birds  and  bats,  too,  and  moths  and 
other  creatures  of  the  night,  but  all  depends  on 
the  individual. 

I envy  any  one  who  does  not  mind  noise,  and 
who  can  sleep  through  everything  short  of  an 
earthquake,  and  I fancy  the  majority  of  folk  can. 
Brain- workers  certainly  cannot,  and  they  make 
this  doubly  impossible  if  they  do  any  work  late  at 
night,  or  have  any  financial  or  other  problems  to 
solve.  Every  figure  assumes  gigantic  proportions 
at  night;  all  one’s  troubles  grow  into  giants,  and 
one’s  best  chapter  or  newspaper  article  or  book 
are  bogies,  and  all  are  best  left  alone  after  dinner, 
and  the  day’s  work  should,  as  a rule,  be  stopped 
with  the  daylight  if  one  wishes  to  keep  hold  of 
nature’s  best  gift,  sound  and  natural  sleep. 

Personally,  I cannot  understand  how  any  one 
can  live  in  a flat,  but  I know  there  are  some  great 
advantages,  at  any  rate  for  young  people  beginning 
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life  and  with  moderate  means.  But  are  there  any 
of  these  young  folk  nowadays,  I wonder? 

I do  not  blame  any  one  who  does  not  give  hostages 
to  fortune,  and  feel  inclined  to  ask  with  the  Irish- 
man, "What  has  posterity  done  for  me  that  I 
should  consider  it  ? ” But  there  are  yet  people 
who  fall  in  love  in  the  good — or  bad — old  style, 
and,  after  all,  it  is  for  them  that  I mean  this 
book. 

There  really  is  a great  amount  of  pleasure  to  get 
out  of  one’s  house,  one's  belongings  and  one’s 
housekeeping,  and  this  would  be  still  more  if  one 
could  find  a house  that  allowed  one  really  to  respect 
and  admire  it.  That  once  discovered,  it  should  be 
clung  to  and  humoured;  it  is  best  to  keep  to  ills 
we  know  than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of. 

I prefer  a new  house  myself  if  one  cannot  inherit 
a family  home,  or  follow  on  some  one  we  know. 
A new  house  has  not  absorbed  any  peculiarities, 
or  developed  cranks  and  ghosts ; but  if  a new  house 
is  taken  it  must  be  thoroughly  overhauled  before- 
hand by  some  one  we  can  trust,  some  one  who 
understands  drains  and  sinks,  and  knows  if  the 
wood-work  is  green  or  dry,  and  the  work  well  or 
badly  done ; and  if  we  take  an  old  house,  the  same 
process  in  miniature  must  be  gone  through. 

The  house  lived  in  for  over  forty  years  by  a well- 
known  doctor  was  taken  over  by  a relation  of  my 
own.  He  asked  me  to  look  over  it  with  him. 
The  moment  I went  in  I said,  " Drains.’’  He 
replied,  “ Impossible.  The  man  was  a crank  on 
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the  subject.  What  you  smell  is  his  horrid  old 
furniture.”  But  I knew  better. 

True  the  furniture  did  smell;  but  then  he  had 
double  doors  and  windows  to  each  room,  and  doors 
all  down  the  long  hall  and  passages,  but  still  I 
said,  ” Drains;  ” and  when  the  competent  surveyor 
went  in  he  found — will  it  be  believed? — that  the 
main  drain  went  through  the  pantry  and  larder, 
was  untrapped  and  unventilated,  and  ended  its 
disgraceful  existence  in  a cesspool,  which  had  been 
long  forgotten,  and  left. 

Yet  apparently  the  family  had  lived  there  com- 
fortably, and  one  promptly  died  about  six  months 
after  she  had  removed  into  a new  house,  while 
the  doctor  himself  was  seriously  ill. 

I supposed  they  had  become  acclimatised  to  the 
smells,  and  could  not  live  without  them,  but  I 
should  have  liked  the  record  of  the  domestic  staff. 
They  lived,  and  some  slept,  in  the  basement,  and 
I much  wondered  if  any  of  them  had  died  there  or 
not. 

The  vendor  of  the  lease  was  greatly  surprised 
at  the  amount  he  had  to  take  off  the  purchase 
money.  He  had  guaranteed  the  drainage  up-to- 
date  and  complete,  and  in  consequence,  when  the 
surveyor  presented  his  report,  he  felt  very  bad, 
and  had  a long  bill  to  pay  before  he  was  quit  of 
the  place. 

If  I were  a domestic  I would  never  take  service 
in  a fiat.  True,  there  are  no  stairs,  as  a rule,  and 

no  steps  to  clean,  but  the  unfortunate  maids  are 
c 
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always  under  the  eyes  of  their  employers,  and, 
indeed,  every  word  said  in  the  kitchen  can  be 
heard.  There  are  no  cheery  tradesmen  with  parcels ; 
the  postman  comes  and  goes  as  a ghost  is  supposed 
to  do ; there  is  nothing  to  see,  and  even  their  visitors 
and  out-door  garments  have  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a 
general  inspection  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  I 
can’t  understand  myself  how  girls  go  into  these 
voluntary  prisons. 

Neither  can  I understand  why  people  beginning 
life  on  small  means  ever  have  a domestic  servant 
at  all.  When  girls  are  first  married  they  have 
very  little  indeed  to  do,  and  should  be  enchanted 
to  have  the  care  of  all  their  new  and  precious  goods 
and  chattels,  but  how  few  are  pleased  with  this 
real  woman’s  work  ! They  will  hamper  themselves 
with  the  most  horrid  little  slaveys  who  knock  their 
things  to  bits,  scratch  the  silver  and  iron-mould 
the  linen  rather  than  manage  for  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  household  work 
nowadays  that  a young  woman  cannot  do  for 
herself  if  she  wishes,  and  for  such  a one  the  small 
self-contained  flat  should  be  a treasure,  especially 
if  she  be  gifted  with  order,  punctuality  and  keenest 
love  of  her  own  home. 

Let  me  suppose  Edwin  and  Angelina  to  have 
taken  such  a flat,  and  to  have  about  £400  or  £500 
a year  to  spend  thereon.  They  should  at  once  so 
arrange  their  kitchen  that  all  their  meals  can  be 
taken  in  it,  what  cooking  there  is  to  be  done  for 
dinner  being  done  on  the  gas  or  electric  stove  in 
the  scullery. 
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There  are  hundreds — literally — of  American 
labour-saving  implements  that  no  cook  will  ever 
employ.  There  are  beautiful  baking  dishes  in  which 
the  food  cooks  itself ; there  are  gas  stoves  which  take 
in  the  whole  dinner,  if  one  wishes  it,  and  there 
are  instruments  for  peeling  potatoes,  washing 
dishes,  cleaning  forks  and  knives,  and  even  coring 
apples,  which  I have  often  bought  uselessly,  for 
no  maid  will  ever  touch  them.  But  a young  couple 
beginning  housekeeping  should  visit  one  of  the 
many  exhibitions  of  model  houses  and  furniture, 
and  choose  for  themselves.  It  will  be  an  emharras 
de  richesse  ; but  she  will  be  utterly  unfit  to  marry 
at  all  if  she  cannot  select  from  it  what  will  enable 
her  to  do  her  own  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  her  house  nice,  and  herself  ready  at  any  moment 
for  whatever  pleasant  adventures  come  her  way. 

How  many  there  can  be  nowadays,  too,  and  if  I 
were  not  so  truly  glad  to  feel  my  earthly  pilgrimage 
is  about  done,  I should  envy  bitterly  the  young 
folk  of  to-day;  only,  at  the  same  time,  I see  how 
silly  they  are  and  how  little  they  care  for  their 
many  “ privileges.” 

I wonder  what  they  would  say  if  they  were  con- 
fronted with  the  old-style  house  and  housekeeping, 
with  the  closed  windows  draped  in  stiff  blue-white 
Nottingham  lace  window  curtains  and  the  heavy 
curtains  which  covered  them ; heavy,  stuffy  carpets, 
closely  fitting  each  room,  and  with  the  dreadful 
stuffed  and  upholstered  chairs  and  sofas  and,  above 
all,  the  heavy,  unspeakably  heavy,  meals;  or  if 
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they  had  to  investigate  every  bit  of  housework, 
dragoon  their  maids  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  had  never  any  outings  or  any  dinners  out  of 
doors  at  all. 

I can  perfectly  well  recollect  that  my  own  mother 
never  stayed  away  with  her  girlhood’s  friends,  or 
even  with  her  sisters,  and  never,  in  all  the  twenty 
years  I lived  at  home,  do  I remember  her  being 
free  of  husband,  children  and  house  for  even  five 
consecutive  moments.  I do  not  think  she  wished 
to  be,  but  how  bad  it  was  for  her,  to  be  sure,  and 
she  died  at  what  is  now  the  early  age  of  fifty-seven 
because,  I feel  convinced,  she  always  had  her 
enormous  family  and  establishment  on  her  brain 
if  not  on  her  hands. 

Nowadays  no  one  has  thirteen  children,  as  she 
had ; eight  of  w'hom  are  still  alive,  and  many  young 
couples  get  along  joyously  without  any  encum- 
brances, and  I really  do  not  blame  them  at  all  for 
shirking  their  duty  to  the  State.  If  they  are 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  love  the  same  pursuits, 
what  a pleasant  life  they  can  have  ! Their  spare 
cash  can  allow  them  to  see  foreign  countries,  to 
have  constant  week-ends  in  the  country,  to  go  to 
concerts  and  the  theatre,  and  to  buy  books  and 
charming  odds  and  ends. 

Against  this  one  must  put  the  rather  disagreeable 
feeling  that  when  we  die,  we  die  out  altogether; 
there  is  no  one  to  keep  our  memory  green,  or  to 
carry  on  the  torch.  But  we  have  escaped  heart- 
breaks and  anxieties  and  sorrows,  which  in  my  mind 
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outweigh  the  delight  of  small  children  about  one, 
and  the  feeling  that  there  is  some  one  who  wants 
us  no  matter  what  else  occurs. 

This  is  a problem  nowadays  that  man  and  wife 
must  solve  for  themselves,  no  one  can  do  it  for 
them,  and  I am  glad  I am  spared  the  responsibility 
of  such  a dreadful  decision ; for  in  my  time  children 
were  a matter  of  course,  and  a “ barren  woman  ’ 
would  have  been  afraid  to  speak  with  her  enemy 
in  the  gate.  But  already  then  we  were  certain  it 
was  wrong  to  have  more  children  than  we  could 
keep,  feed,  clothe  and  educate,  though  our  forbears 
never  considered  this  for  one  moment.  God  sent 
the  babies,  and  they  brought  their  love  with  them. 
So  they  might  have  done,  but  alas  ! all  too  often 
they  brought  nothing  else.  The  girls  were  expected 
to  marry  as  soon  as  ever  they  could,  and  if  they 
did  not,  were  left  in  middle  age  without  a single 
weapon  of  defence  in  their  hands,  while  the  boys 
did  as  best  they  could.  Some  prospered;  others 
failed  miserably.  I knew  many,  many  large 
families  in  my  girlhood,  but  I never  knew  one 
without  its  black  sheep,  without  a name  dropped 
from  the  family  talk,  and  of  whom  no  one  dare 
speak  or  ask  about.  I have  also  watched  childless 
couples,  and  have  noticed  how  old  age  only  drew 
them  closer  together  all  their  lives;  their  interests 
were  the  same;  there  were  no  clashing  natures. 
Yet  I honestly  own,  too,  that  others  drew  apart 
and  were  embittered  by  the  same  lack  of  children. 

Yes,  it  is  a problem,  and  one  that  can  only  be 
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worked  out  by  those  most  nearly  concerned  in 
the  matter.  Indeed,  few  people  are  fit  to  be  parents ; 
they  forget  they  were  young  once;  they  have  no 
patience  with  the  present  age,  and  they  can  neither 
curb  themselves  nor  the  young  folk.  All  the  same, 
if  discipline  is  good  for  the  soul,  and  we  have  a 
soul,  childless  women  will  find  themselves  in  a 
lower  place  in  Heaven  than  she  who  did  her  duty 
and  brought  into  the  world  just  as  many  bairns 
as  she  could  educate  and  start  out  in  life.  That 
done,  all  girls  and  boys  alike  should  make  their 
own  way,  and  be  ready  to  help  the  old  folk  take 
things  quietly  if  times  become  bad  and  a little  is 
needed  to  grease  the  wheels  of  the  lagging  chariot. 

I will  suppose  now  that  the  young  people  for 
whom  this  book  is  intended  are  really  interested 
in  their  home  and  their  future.  If  they  can  build 
the  model  house  described  farther  on,  they  will  be 
quite  happy,  especially  if  the  loggia  and  upstairs 
balcony  can  be  added.  If  not,  they  must  carefully 
inspect  many  houses  before  they  are  satisfied,  and, 
above  all,  they  should  flatly  refuse  to  take  it  on  a 
repairing  lease,  or  more  than  a three  years’  agree- 
ment, or  without  the  option  of  renewal  on  their 
side  if  they  find  the  house  suit  them. 

Distance  from  the  theatres  need  trouble  no  one 
nowadays,  for  tubes  and  omnibuses  are  ubiquitous, 
and  it  amuses  me  greatly  to  see  quite  smart  folks 
in  evening  dress  in  either  means  of  conveyance. 
In  our  day  we  should  not  have  dared  to  go  in  an 
omnibus  at  all,  let  alone  at  night ; and  this  cheap 
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and  democratic  manner  of  getting  about  is  one 
of  the  advantages  the  young  folk  of  the  day  possess. 

Where  one  lives  must  depend  on  one’s  individual 
tastes,  but  unless  one  is  most  gregarious  and  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  preciousness  of  privacy,  and  is 
not,  moreover,  a victim  of  one  or  more  of  the 
fearsome  fads  of  the  day,  I should  never  advise  a 
garden  suburb.  Nor,  indeed,  unless  I was  obliged, 
a suburb  at  all. 

If  one  does  inhabit  one,  much  time  is  wasted  in 
going  to  and  fro ; there  can  be  no  easy  turning  out 
to  look  at  the  shops,  no  darting  out  to  meet  a friend 
and  have  a cup  of  tea  in  the  open  air,  or  even  luncheon 
in  one  of  the  many  excellent  places  available  at 
the  present  day. 

The  first  thing  when  we  have  chosen  a house  is 
to  get  some  one  from  a distance  to  examine  the 
drains;  the  second  to  be  quite  sure  where  the 
water-pipes  are,  and  that  they  are  so  placed  that 
they  cannot  freeze,  and  the  third  is  to  learn  thor- 
oughly how  to  manage  the  range.  To  this  day  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  myself  how  to  tackle  any 
sort  of  range,  but  then  I have  always  been  lucky 
with  my  few  cooks;  and  in  the  second  the  male 
half  of  the  establishment  casts  a severe  eye  over  the 
thing  and  ” sizes  it  up  ” at  once,  and  so  I have  been 
independent  of  the  knowledge.  All  the  same,  I 
am  very  much  ashamed  of  my  ignorance,  but  it’s 
not  worth  while  now  to  remedy  this  fault. 

Had  I to  begin  again,  I should  instal  a gas  or 
electric  light  “ cooker,”  and  I trust  all  young 
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housekeepers  will  choose  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  some  districts  electric  light  is  not  avail- 
able or  is  very  dear;  in  that  case,  gas  is  the  next 
best  thing,  and  inquiries  into  the  price  of  gas  and 
electric  light,  and,  moreover,  the  scale  of  rating  in 
the  district  must  be  made,  and,  above  all,  no  one 
should  ever  be  tempted  by  perfection  to  over-house 
themselves. 

A house  is  an  all-devouring  monster,  and  is 
always  wanting  something.  Things  wear  out  now- 
adays much  sooner  than  they  used  to  do,  though, 
as  they  cost  much  less,  one  has  to  set  one  thing 
against  the  other.  But  one  may  be  quite  sure  that 
whatever  wears  out  will  do  so  at  the  most  incon- 
venient moment  possible  for  our  purse,  whUe  things 
must  be  replaced  at  once.  A house  is  as  wayward 
as  a person,  and  if  not  kept  up  to  the  mark  and  in 
good  trim,  soon  sulks,  and  shows  a dirty  and  un- 
pleasant face  to  all  the  beholders  thereof. 


CHAPTER  II 

BUILDING  A HOUSE 

I WAS  once  discussing  the  all-absorbing  subject 
of  house-building  with  a friend,  and  he  remarked 
that  if  I would  give  him  a rough  sketch  of  my  ideal 
house  he  would  build  one  from  it.  I gave  him  the 
very  rough  sketch  shown  here,  and  in  return  he 
not  only  built  the  house  and  lived  in  it,  but  gave 
me  a sketch  to  scale,  which  I cannot  find,  try  how 
I will,  and  alas  ! alas  ! my  friend  is  dead,  and  the 
house  is  now  in  alien  hands. 

Naturally,  this  sketch  gives  the  very  roughest 
idea  of  what  I would  like  to  have,  but  all  the  same, 
I think  a description  will  make  matters  clear. 

Underneath  are  the  cellars  from  whence  the  lift 
starts  and  where  the  larder  is,  and  above  those 
places  on  the  first  floor  we  have  the  necessary  rooms 
of  the  house  itself.  The  porch  is  not  shown  on 
this  plan  save  by  the  word,  which  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  the  early  scenery  for  a Shakespearean 
play,  but  there  must  be  a most  distinct  porch,  and, 
what  I covet  more  than  I can  say,  a porch-room 
opening  out  from  one  of  the  bedrooms  beyond. 
The  porch  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  front  door 
thereof  opens  into  the  porch  only  and  not  into  the 
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hall,  where  there  should  be  a second  door  to  keep 
out  draughts  and  uncongenial  intruders,  and  this 
front  door  should  face  away  from  the  inner  door 
in  such  a way  that  when  it  was  opened  the  wind 
should  only  enter  the  porch,  and  not  enter  the 
hall  at  all. 

Both  doors  should  be  of  real  good  solid  wood, 
oak  for  choice,  with  beaten  iron  fitments.  I love 
an  old  real  mahogany  door  myself,  and  once  pos- 
sessed one  I was  accused  of  stroking  fondly  when 
I went  in  and  out,  and  indeed  I am  not  sure  that 
I did  not.  But  oak  stands  our  climate  better  out 
of  doors.  Still,  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  pick 
up  an  old  mahogany  door  at  a sale,  the  inner  door 
can  be  of  that ; it  will  not  show  moisture  or  smears 
as  soon  and  as  often  as  it  does  in  the  open  air, 
and,  indeed,  all  inside  doors  should  be  of  mahogany 
if  we  can  only  find  them,  or  else  of  oak  if  we  cannot 
get  the  darker  and  more  delicate  wood. 

But  no  door  need  have  a key,  for  it  should  be 
fitted  inside  with  one  strong  bolt  in  worked  iron, 
and  outside  with  two  equally  strong;  these  two 
should  be  fixed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
door,  while  the  single  inside  one  is  on  the  level 
of  the  door-handle.  An  astute  burglar  can  manage 
a key,  but  three  bolts  try  his  powers  dreadfully, 
and  I question  much  if  he  could  manage  them  unless 
they  are  placed  as  an  imbecile  builder  placed  one 
once  for  me.  He  put  on  the  bolt,  but  quite  forgot  to 
put  the  socket  into  which  the  bolt  should  run.  A 
person  who  shall  be  nameless  “ bolted  ” that  door 
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for  four  years  every  night,  and  never  discovered 
this,  it  was  left  to  me  to  find  it  out,  and  remark 
thereon. 

Fortunately,  we  have  little  to  steal,  and  so  have 
less  to  fear  from  a burglar,  but  suppose  a tramp  had 
discovered  the  iniquitous  thing ! I fancy  I am 
quite  as  much  afraid  of  tramps  as  of  burglars.  The 
former  may  be  mad  or  desperate  ] the  latter  gener- 
ally may  be  placated  if  one  demonstrates  fully 
that  one  has  nothing  worth  his  stealing,  and, 
moreover,  if  we  never  keep  anything  resembling 
jewels  or  money  in  the  house. 

In  my  clumsy  plan  the  hall  and  sitting-room 
are  both  too  long  and  narrow  in  appearance,  but 
in  real  life  they  should  both  be  as  wide  as  the 
“ parlour  ” ; and  the  hall  should  be  the  place  where 
all  meals  should  be  taken.  It  would  not  be,  as 
is  all  too  often  the  case  with  hall-sitting-rooms,  a 
restless  place,  for  there  would  be  no  traffic  in  it  at 
all.  The  X in  the  plan  indicates  the  only  exit, 
and  this  should  have  double  doors  and  lead  to  the 
square  space  beyond  where  the  stairs  are  by  which 
we  reach  the  bedroom  floor,  and  descend  into  the 
cellars;  where  the  family  coats  and  hats  and  sticks 
should  live,  and  where  the  downstairs  lavatories 
should  be;  with  an  exit  into  the  garden,  should 
we  desire  to  escape  easily  from  the  eye  of  man  or 
woman. 

There  is  nothing  so  convenient  in  a house  as  a 
downstairs  lavatory  where  hot  and  cold  water  are 
laid  on,  where  a visiting  friend  can  have  a “ wash 
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and  brush  up  ” without  troubling  the  upstairs 
department,  and  where  any  out-of-door  raiment 
can  be  left  : and  this  arrangement  should  be  placed 
from  D,  which  is  the  door  into  the  servants’  sitting- 
room  and  pantry,  to  the  side  of  the  garden  door, 
of  course  in  a species  of  inner  room  in  the  space 
set  apart  for  it;  but  in  no  case  must  this  space  be 
turned,  or  allow  itself  to  be  made,  into  a glory-hole, 
where  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  rubbish  may  be 
cast,  or  even  stored. 

The  stairs  will  always  secure  that  it  is  a place  that 
will  meet  the  eye  continually,  but  I should  not  object 
to  a good  cupboard  under  the  stairs,  and  a species 
of  “ fitment  ” along  the  wall  of  the  sitting-room, 
in  which  old  magazines,  odd  curtains,  tablecloths, 
or  shabby  books  could  be  kept,  while  the  stairs 
themselves  must  be  of  oak  as  must  the  balustrading 
and  hand-rail,  and  the  treads  must  be  low  and 
wide.  Every  builder  who  does  not  study  the  good 
stairways  of  our  forefathers  should  be  disqualified 
and  never  allowed  to  build  again.  Half  the  ailments 
maids  and,  often  enough,  mistresses  too,  suffer 
from  are  caused  by  the  vile  stairways  of  the  modem 
house.  Of  course,  young  folk  do  not  trouble  about 
this  at  first,  but  older  ones  always  feel  it.  I have 
once  or  twice  had  staircases  that  have  perceptibly 
shortened  my  life,  while  in  the  house  I spoke  of  in 
the  first  chapter  where  the  windows  were  all  wrong, 
the  staircase  was  perfect ! What  sort  of  a mind 
could  that  builder  have  had,  I wonder;  he  could 
and  did  build  a delightful  staircase,  but  he  fell  to 
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pieces  at  once  over  the  windows,  and  so  I,  for  one, 
solemnly  curse  his  memory  unto  this  very  day, 
for  he  caused  me  to  make  at  least  three  moves, 
and  not  one  of  them  should  I have  perpetrate 
had  the  windows  allowed  me  to  live  in  peace  and 

comfort  in  the  house.  , • xu 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  windows,  those  in  the 

hall  must  be  at  least  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  used  simply  for  light  and  air.  We 
do  not  always  want  to  be  “ at  home,  and  if  the 
windows  are  low,  unwanted  callers  may  catch  us, 
and  so  prevent  us  from  stating  that  we  are  “ not 
at  home,”  a society  formula  which  means  what 
the  French  say  when  they  remark,  ” Madame  does 
not  receive  to-day.”  French  politeness  leaves 
cards  and  goes,  but  the  average  Englishwoman 
demands  to  come  in  and  wait  a bit,  or  says  tenta- 
tively, ” Oh  ! I’m  sure  she’d  see  me,”  or  “ Do  you 
know  when  she  will  be  disengaged?  ” if  we  say  we 
are  busy  and  can  see  no  one.  So  we  are  forced  into 
the  above  statement,  which  we  should  clearly 
explain  to  the  maid  is  not  untrue,  but  means  we 
are  not  at  home  to  callers.  Unless  we  do,  the  maid 
may  despise  us  as  liars  and  excuse  her  own  trans- 
gressions on  the  ground  that  if  we  do  not  always 
keep  to  the  strict  truth,  then  neither  need  she. 

In  the  perfect  house  we  are  now  describing  we 
should  have  many  ” fitments  ” built  into  the  walls, 
and  so  do  away  with  the  endless  moving  of  heavy 
pieces  of  furniture  to  get  at  the  dust,  and  in  the 
hall  between  the  arch  and  the  serving  hatch  we  shall 
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build  a low,  long  oak  dresser  sideboard.  It  should 
stand  above  the  floor  for  about  four  inches,  and 
should  not  be  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high 
altogether.  The  cupboard  part  should  serve  as 
a carving  table  should  carving  be  required,  and 
above  that  should  be  a couple  of  shelves  to  hold 
specimens  of  heavy  china  or  pewter  or  whatever 
form  of  decoration  we  prefer. 

Personally,  I am  very  fond  of  the  Gris  de  Flandres 
heavy  jugs,  and  should  also  love  pewter  plates  if 
I had  them,  but  every  one  ought  to  have  his  or 
her  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  here  the  individual 
must  act  for  himself. 

Long,  low  fitment  bookcases  in  oak  should  go 
from  the  side  of  the  porch-door  to  the  doors  of  the 
sitting-room  and  parlour,  and  I am  not  at  all  sure 
this  hall  should  not  be  warmed  either  by  electric 
stoves  which  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place, 
or  by  one  of  Pither’s  great  earthenware  stoves 
which  bum  nearly  all  day  and  night  at  very  small 
cost. 

I would  not  have  the  ordinary  fire-place  here, 
for,  except  for  meals,  an  occasional  romp  with  the 
children  or  even  a small  dance,  the  hall  will  be  little 
used. 

The  sitting-room  should  be  the  household  room, 
and  sacred  from  intraders.  The  parlour  should 
be  the  reception-room  for  strangers  and  guests, 
which  latter  should  never  intrude  into  the  sitting- 
room  unless  specially  asked  to  do  so. 

For  guests,  too,  their  own  bedrooms  should  be 
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so  prepared  that  they  could  write,  read  and  rest 
there  when  and  how  they  liked,  for  nothing  is  so 
irksome  as  a guest  who  requires  constant  enter- 
tainment, except  a hostess  who  always  wants  to 
entertain. 

Any  mistress  of  a household  leading  a normal 
life  must  have  her  mornings  to  herself.  There  are, 
first  of  all,  the  kitchen  to  visit,  the  larder  to  inspect, 
and  the  stores  to  give  out,  or  the  orders  to  write; 
and  nothing  should  be  allowed  into  the  house 
unless  a written  order  is  given  for  it.  Then  there 
is  the  nursery  and  perhaps  the  school-room  to 
interview,  and  every  room  in  the  house  should  be 
visited  once  a day  by  the  mistress. 

If  there  be  a guest,  she  should  not  object.  It  is 
the  rule  of  the  house,  and  a vigilant  eye  sees  at  once 
if  the  maids  are  doing  their  work ; if  the  match-box 
and  inkstand  are  full ; if  new  candles  are  required, 
or  even  the  sheets  and  towels  changed. 

A house  without  routine  is  a house  without 
foundation;  no  one  wishes  to  pry  and  peep,  and 
after  the  morning  visit  to  the  servants’  quarters 
they  should  never  be  entered  again  during  the  day ; 
neither  should  the  guest’s  bedroom.  But  the  one 
visit  must  be  paid ; of  that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 

I am  quite  sure  half  the  quarrels  in  a household 
and  half  the  miseries  of  servant  troubles  are  caused 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  maids  never  know  when 
they  may  be  pounced  on,  or  called  on  to  do  some- 
thing or  other  at  the  moment  perhaps  when  they 
are  resting  or  having  a meal,  or  even  being  abso- 
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lutely  lazy,  as  why  should  they  not  now  and 
again  ? 

Moreover,  half  the  matrimonial  disagreeables 
one  hears  so  much  of  are  caused  by  the  fact  that 
neither  husband  nor  wife  has  a place  into  which 
the  other  can  intrude  only  with  express  permission. 
The  sitting-room  in  my  house  is  for  both  and  for 
the  children,  but  the  bedroom  is  the  wife’s,  and  the 
dressing-room  the  husband’s  sanctum.  Each  should 
keep  individual  treasures  there ; each  should  have  a 
writing-table ; or,  if  the  wife  likes,  she  can  have  her 
sewing-table  there. 

In  this  case  the  porch-room  shown  in  the  photo- 
. graph  just  sent  me  from  the  Cape,  and  used  as  a 
frontispiece,  should  be  an  ideal  spot,  and,  indeed, 
as  the  whole  house  seems  planned  more  or  less  on 
^ my  hnes,  it  will,  it  appears  to  me,  illustrate  just 
• the  sort  of  habitation  one  could  build,  be  happy  in, 
and,  above  all,  never  move  away  from  at  all.  The 
■square  window  to  the  right  of  the  door  should  be 
repeated  on  the  left,  and  there  should  only  be  one 
entrance  beyond  the  porch  instead  of  two;  then 
no  other  alterations  will  be  required. 

I see  no  reason  why  the  garden  city  houses  should 
not  resemble  this  admirable  South  African  one 
-and  if  it  were  built  of,  and  roofed  in  with,  Swanage 
stone,  I maintain  one  would  find  it  perfect.  It  is 
detached,  and  would  want  a nice  walled  garden 
round  it.  I could  never  live  in  peace  with  only 
a two-foot  hedge  between  me  and  the  best  of 
neighbours,  and  I think  any  one  who  tries  to  do 
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so  must  believe  far  more  in  the  millennium  than  in 
the  many-sided,  ever-changing  characters  by  whom 
he  may  be  surrounded  and  in  time  duly  persecuted. 

By  far  the  most  important  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  the  kitchen  and  the  servants'  room  and 
pantry.  In  the  sketch-plan  no  scullery  is  shown, 
for  there  is  no  need  of  a scullery  in  the  house  where 
there  is  a gas  stove  and  a good  cook  who  knows  her 
work.  Her  saucepans  should  be  of  aluminium ; and, 
if  possible,  the  delightful  French  fire-proof  ware 
should  be  used.  The  maids  do  not  live  or  eat  in 
the  kitchen,  and  so  all  the  work  appertaining  to 
preparing  the  food  can  be  done  there. 

The  more  I think  about  it  the  more  certain  I 
am  that  the  future  house  will  see  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  regulation  kitchen-range,  for  the  amount  of 
coal  it  burns,  and  the  misery  it  causes  in  a small 
house,  are  something  dreadful. 

In  my  present  abode  the  dining-room  is  the  only 
room  one  can  bear  oneself  in  in  a summer  afternoon. 
Yet  underneath  lives  the  devouring  monstrous 
range,  and  the  moment  the  dinner-hour  nears 
we  have  to  flee;  while,  as  the  next-door  range  is 
in  the  same  position,  and  the  chimney-flues  meet 
in  the  wall,  the  bedroom  above  the  dining-room, 
which  should  also  be  a refuge  from  the  heat,  becomes 
as  a furnace  does ; and  yet  all  this  discomfort  might 
be  obviated  had  a little  common-sense  been  em- 
ployed, or  if  we  could  mutually  agree  to  banish 
both  ranges  and  use  gas  or  electric  light  in  the  place 
thereof. 
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The  pantry  and  servants’  sitting-room  should 
be  a place  of  cupboards ; and  here  all  the  glass  and 
china  in  use  and  also  in  store  should  live.  No  more 
glass  or  china  should  be  out  than  is  required  for 
the  household,  and,  say,  for  three  or  four  stray 
tea-guests  as  well.  I say  tea-guests  advisedly,  for 
dinner-guests  and  even  luncheon-guests  are  ex- 
pected, and  give  us  time  to  prepare  for  them ; and 
under  these  circumstances  the  mistress  can  get 
out  what  is  required  and  replace  it  the  next  morning. 
Unless  these  ways  are  followed  she  may  be  met  by 
the  appalling  statement  that  there  are  only  five 
glasses  left  of  a set,  or  seven  tumblers  when  perhaps 
ten  or  twelve  are  required;  and  one  has  to  make 
a large  and  hurried  outlay  at  the  moment  we  can 
i least  easily  afford  it. 

Even  in  London  or  any  big  town  I would  keep 
stores,  for  this  obviates  the  tradesmen  calling,  and 
• moreover,  allows  us  to  regulate  the  supplies;  though 
- here  I may  remark  that  unless  the  cook  is  saving 
. and  willing  to  help  her  mistress  no  plan  I have  ever 
devised  can  get  over  a wasteful,  extravagant  cook. 

Thank  goodness  ! I have  only  experienced  for 
ten  days  such  a horror.  She  was  handed  on  to 
me  as  a treasure  by  her  mistress,  who  was  going 
some  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  place  I was 
then  living  in,  and  I was  assured  I could  trust  her 
with  untold  gold..  That  may  be.  Not  having  untold 
'?old,  I did  not  investigate  that  statement,  but  she 
:ould  not  be  t-usted  with  the  larder.  During  the 
-cn  days  she  was  with  me,  my  bills  were  trebled. 
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we  were  all  starved  more  or  less,  the  maids  decidedly 
more  than  less;  and  when  a fortunate  piece  of 
impertinence  put  her  at  my  mercy,  I sent  her 
packing.  She  had  followers  galore,  who  devoured 
our  substance,  and  demanded  wine,  as  beer  was 
not  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  the 
famished  domestics  had  to  sit  and  see  their  food 
handed  out  of  the  window,  and  hear  me  infonned 
the  next  morning  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
larder,  that,  as  a rule,  should  have  held  enough  to 
feed  us  well-nigh  the  whole  week. 

If  a cook  be  determined  to  waste,  she  will  waste, 
and  in  some  cases  she  wastes  without  in  the  least 
meaning  to  do  so,  but  with  the  most  awful  results 
in  the  shape  of  weekly  bills  or  monthly  accounts; 
though  she  is  an  unwise  woman  w^ho  allow's  her 
bills  to  come  in  at  intervals  of  four  weeks. 

The  house  bills  should  be  paid  every  single  week, 
and,  indeed,  she  is  happy  and  blest  among  women 
who  “ pays  as  she  goes,”  and  never  has  one  single 
thing  she  cannot  pay  for  on  the  spot.  Bills  shorten 
one’s  life  and  spoil  one’s  temper — of  that  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt  at  all. 

I have  often  been  told  by  men — never  by  women 
— that  it  is  a woman’s  own  fault  if  there  is  household 
waste,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  this  may  be 
true.  If  the  mistress  allows  her  children  to  waste 
food,  and  wastes  it  herself  by  leaving  lumps  of 
butter  on  the  edge  of  her  plate,  great  crusts  of 
bread  on  the  table,  or  wasteful  pieces  of  meat  and 
pudding,  be  sure  the  maids  wall  do  the  same. 
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It  is  always  possible  to  " ask  for  more,”  but  in 
helping  any  one  at  meals  less  should  be  given  than 
a child  can  eat,  and  the  grown-up  appetite  can 
often  enough  be  gauged  to  a nicety.  I have  often 
seen  enough  food  for  the  household  left  in  an 
uneatable  condition  by  a large  family  as  a meal 
progresses  from  beginning  to  end.  If  the  maids 
see  this,  why  should  they  be  careful  ? Be  sure  they 
will  not,  and  in  tliis  way  money  that  is  badly 
wanted  elsewhere  soon  disappears. 

I have  always  found  it  the  best  way  to  tell  a 
cook  just  what  I can  spend  on  the  food,  and  ask 
her  to  help  me  with  suggestions  and  how  best  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  and  I have  only  once,  as 
I related  just  now,  been  badly  treated  by  my 
cooks,  who  in  forty-four  years  have  numbered 
four.  Two  are  married,  for  which  reason  they 
left  me;  one  broke  down  in  health,  and  the  other 
is  yet  with  me,  and  when  she  leaves  I leave  too, 
as  far  as  housekeeping  is  concerned ! 

But  to  return  to  our  servants’  quarters  : a great 
thing  is  not  to  have  many  corners  where  things 
can  be  pushed  out  of  sight  and  forgotten;  for  I 
have  known  kitchens  give  up  the  most  deadly 
secrets,  and  dresser  drawers  brim  over  with  scorched 
napkins,  odd  socks  waiting  to  be  darned,  filthy 
dusters  and  teacloths  (”  Please,  mum,  we  want 
some  new  kitchen  cloths,”  is  a constant  demand 
in  some  houses),  all  of  which  are  impossible  if  the 
cook  keeps  the  kitchen  to  herself,  and  allows  no 
one  in  there  except  to  give  occasional  help. 
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The  serving-hatch  is  where  the  H is  on  the  plan, 
and  this  should  have  a double  set  of  shelves  and 
doors,  or  rather,  the  doors  should  let  down  and  up 
and  serve  thus  as  shelves  also. 

A waiting-maid  then  need  not  leave  the  room 
while  dinner  is  being  served;  all  she  has  to  do  is 
to  signal  by  a bell  to  the  cook.  She  places  the 
next  course  on  the  hatch  shelf  and  retires;  the 
inside  shelf  is  let  down  and  the  course  served,  the 
hatch  being  at  once  closed  to  keep  out  the  smell 
of  the  food,  and  the  voices  from  the  servants’ 
quarters  where  the  dinner  is  being  prepared. 

With  this  arrangement  the  maids  have  no  eternal 
carrying  up  and  down  stairs  of  trays ; and  as  coals 
come  up  in  the  lift  the  girls  have  none  of  that 
straining  and  misery  which  so  often  ruins  their 
constitutions,  and  makes  service  a thing  to  be 
dreaded  instead  of  loved  and  respected  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  maids  should  feel  they  are  in  their  own  home 
in  one’s  house,  and  they  should  in  the  perfect  house 
have  their  own  patch  of  garden  by  the  kitchen 
door,  where  they  can  do  as  they  like,  and  more- 
over, as  long  as  the  work  is  done  to  time  and  they 
are  alert  when  they  are  wanted,  they  should  go 
out  when  they  like.  In  some  houses  the  unfortunate 
girls  have  to  ask  if  they  may  go  out  to  post  a letter. 
No  doubt  that  is  an  excuse  and  answers  to  one’s 
‘Not  at  home,”  but  why  should  they  not  go  out 
when  they  like,  at  all  events  once  during  the  day  ? 
They  most  certainly  ought  to  do  so,  and  a mistress 
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who  is  methodical  in  her  housekeeping  can  arrange 
so  that  this  shall  be. 

I know  I have  often  opened  my  own  door  and 
feel  none  the  worse  for  so  doing,  and  the  young 
mistress  who  takes  hfe  seriously  could  manage 
that  each  of  her  maids  could  have  two  hours  off 
duty  daily. 

I never  have  given,  and  never  will  give,  the  ordi- 
nary “ evening  out.”  I should  not  allow  a daughter 
of  my  own  to  ” stravage  the  streets,”  as  they  say, 
after  dark,  and  why  should  I allow  a maiden  to 
do  so,  for  she  is,  after  all,  too  often  the  prey  of 
any  loafer  she  meets,  and  gets  into  mischief 
in  the  dark  often  enough  without  in  the  least 
wishing  or  intending  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

I am  very  fond  of  sending  maids  to  do  shopping 
for  me,  and  I find  this  makes  them  quick  and  eager 
to  find  out  the  very  best  things  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  and  furthermore  teaches  them  to  use  their 
eyes  to  advantage.  They  learn  how  to  housekeep 
for  themselves  later  on;  they  learn  ideas  for  their 
own  garments,  and  if  one  talks  to  them  about 
them,  one  finds  they  will  dress  quietly  and  decently, 
and  that  is  more  than  the  young  lady  of  the  present 
does  at  the  moment  of  writing  this  book. 

If  the  young  couple  begin  in  this  house,  two 
maids  and  a man  to  clean  boots  and  windows  and 
see  to  the  garden  arc  quite  estabhshment  enough; 
although,  if  means  allow,  that  important  person 
the  “ tweenie  ” or  between-maid  is  a great  assistance. 
The  cook  is  the  head  of  the  kitchen-establishment. 
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but  she  should  not  interfere  unduly  in  the  servants' 
sitting-room,  where  each  maid  should  have  her 
own  chair  and  small  table  to  herself,  besides  the 
table  at  which  meals  are  taken  and  the  orthodox 
Windsor  chairs  for  meals. 

I should  always  give  them  the  low  basket  chairs 
with  cushions  with  washable  coverings.  They  do 
not  require  sofas  when  they  are  young,  but  an 
elderly  maid  can  be  given  a box-ottoman.  She 
often  wants  to  “ put  up  her  feet,”  and  this  holds 
odds  and  ends  generally,  and  so  is  of  the  very 
greatest  use  possible,  but  should  never  be  allowed 
to  a youngster. 

The  kitchen  porch  should  be  as  wide  and  deep 
as  can  be  allowed,  for  here  vegetables  can  be 
prepared  in  hot  weather,  and  even  sewing  done 
when  it  is  hot,  but  pastry  should  be  made  in  the 
cool  underground  larder.  Oh ! Indeed  I could 
rage  over  the  unnecessary  miseries  of  the  ordinary 
middle-class  house,  where  the  wretched  maids 
have  to  work  summer  and  winter  in  the  kitchen 
only,  where  they  are  baked  by  the  all-devouring 
range,  and  driven  in  winter  to  sew  in  their  cold 
bedrooms,  because  cook  requires  all  the  space  for 
her  work,  and  there  is  not  a spot  that  they  can 
call  their  own.  Then  why  should  we  not  have 
more  labour-saving  apparatus  upstairs  than  one 
ever  finds  in  a ready-made  house?  In  each  bed- 
room hot  and  cold  water  should  be  laid  on  above 
self-emptying  basins,  and  as  many  fitments  made 
as  can  be  managed. 
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Naturally  the  pernicious  nomad  habits  we  have 
all  acquired  during  the  last  thirty  years  makes 
fitments  well-nigh  impossible,  but  if  I were  a builder 
I should  furnish  them.  Young  married  couples 
do  not  possess  old  furniture  as  a rule,  and  the  little 
work  made  by  using  fitments  should  appeal  to  all, 
now  that  servants  are  becoming  rare,  and  their 
insurance,  and  Employers  Liability  Acts  make  one 
think  more  than  twice  on  the  subject  of  keeping  a 
maid  at  all. 

I have  marked  on  the  plan  where  the  beds  should 
stand,  as,  if  they  are  placed  against  the  walls,  there 
is  more  room  to  move  about,  and  if  “ Domes  of 
Silence”  are  used,  beds  are  easily  and  quietly 
moved  out  to  be  made.  Of  course  a bed  can  be 
moved  in  this  way,  too,  if  one  is  ill,  and  wishes  to 
lie  and  look  out  of  the  window,  or  it  can  be  moved 
nearer  the  fire,  which  could  be  in  the  corner  of 
the  room. 

A comer  fire-place  always  looks  so  nice,  and  takes 
up  much  less  space,  too,  in  the  wall  than  one  planted 
down,  as  it  usually  is,  between  the  window  and  the 
door. 

The  dressing-room  should  also  have  a bed  in  it, 
and  a fixed  bath,  with  the  fixed  washing-stand 
apparatus.  I have  heard  objections  made  to  this, 
because  some  foolish  people  think  sewer  gas  gets 
into  the  house  by  this  means.  How  it  can  if  the 
water  runs  away  direct  into  its  own  drain  I do  not 
know.  But  I do  know  that  sometimes  soap-suds 
cling  round  about  both  baths  and  washing-stands. 


■nist. 
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To  obviate  this  both  should  be  flushed  occasionally 
with  scalding  hot  soda  water.  Soda  is  a great 
cleanser,  and  kitchen  sinks  should  never  be  without 
a good  large  lump,  even  in  these  days  of  Doulton- 
ware  sinks  and  other  luxuries  undreamed  of  by 
our  mothers  and  grandmothers. 

The  room  next  the  dressing-room  should  be  a 
spare  room,  and  should  this  be  used  by  a married 
couple,  the  second  bath-room  should  be  hypothe- 
cated to  their  use  for  as  long  as  they  are  with  us, 
and  should  be  set  apart  as  dressing-room  for  the 
man.  Later  on,  the  rooms  marked  for  the  servants’ 
rooms  should  be  turned  into  day  and  night  nurseries, 
ample  room  having  been  left  in  the  roof  for  a couple 
or  three  good  attics  and  a box-room. 

Of  course  there  may  be  no  children;  in  that  case 
the  roof  space  can  be  sacred  to  the  boxes  alone; 
but  if  they  are  these  rooms  are  in  a perfect  situation. 
The  day  room  is  over  the  stcdr,  coat  and  garden- 
door  arrangement,  and  may  perhaps  encroach  a 
little  on  the  sitting-room,  but  does  not  interfere 
at  all  with  the  " parlour,”  or  hall.  Therefore,  the 
children  can  make  early  noises  if  they  hke.  I 
know  nothing  more  trying  than  to  be  put  into  a 
bedroom  under  a nursery.  If  the  children  are  kept 
quiet  one  feels  a brute;  if  they  are  not  one  thinks 
regretfully  of  Herod,  and  never  stays  in  that  house 
again  if  one  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so  ! 

By  the  way,  if  the  summer  should  prove  hot,  I 
should  remorselessly  remove  the  children’s  beds 
into  the  spare  room ; a spare  room  is  of  no  account 
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at  all  in  a well-regulated  household  where  the 
children,  as  long  as  they  are  there,  must  always 
be  of  the  first  consideration. 

That  does  not  mean  that  they  know  they  are, 
or  are  shown  plainly  that  they  need  never  give  up 
one  single  thing,  but  that  one  must  watch  them 
carefully,  and  not  let  them  endure  the  misery  of 
a hot  bedroom  in  summer,  than  which  I know 
nothing  more  trying  to  the  temper  and  nerves. 

There  should  be  no  washing  apparatus  in  the 
night  nursery  at  all;  the  nurse  should  wash  and 
dress  in  the  bath-room  set  apart  for  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  children,  too,  should  be  bathed  there, 
and  all  these  rooms  should  have  high  dados. 

In  the  bath-room  and  lavatory  this  should  be  of 
real  tiles ; in  the  night  nursery  of  curtains  hung  on 
tiny  rings  as  one  hangs  a curtain,  under  a real 
rail,  and  behind  this  the  wall  should  be  painted 
with  a good  washable  paint,  and  all  the  corners  of 
the  room  should  be  rounded. 

Then,  if  an  infectious  illness  invades  our  nurseries 
the  curtain  dado  should  come  down  at  once,  and 
notliing  be  left  in  either  room  that  cannot  be  burned. 
I do  not  believe  in  disinfecting  bedding  or  blankets 
even,  and  I burn  them  all,  and  only  keep  cheap 
basket  chairs  and  tables  and  a very  cheap  rug  or 
two  about ; and  these  all  can  be  burned. 

I have  twice  had  scarlet  fever  in  my  house;  the 
two  cases  had  ten  years’  interval  between  them, 
and  the  houses  were  different.  In  neither  case 
did  I have  any  one  else  ill  save  the  one  patient. 
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for  6V6rything  Gxccpt  glass  and  china  that  went 
into  the  sick-room  was  burned. 

I had  a trained  nurse,  of  course,  in  each  case; 
in  one  I found  her  sending  down  newspapers  to  the 
kitchen,  and  was  only  just  in  time  to  stop  her,  and 
this  when  she  had  three  fire-places  at  her  disposal , 
and  in  another,  she  was  slipping  out  into  the 
house  without  changing  her  dress— she  was  in 
a hurry  ! No  wonder  I watched  as  a lynx  is  sup- 
posed to  do  ! 

My  doctor  remonstrated  with  me  the  first  time 
for  burning  all  the  bedding,  etc.,  and  remarked  I 
could  have  let  him  have  it  all  disinfected  by  the 
authorities  and  then  sent  to  the  Infectious 
Hospital.”  There  seemed  some  sense  in  this,  and 
when  the  second  case  had  departed  to  be  braced  up 
after  her  illness  I sent  for  the  authorities. 

They  came.  There  was  a high  easterly  wind 
blowing,  and  they  opened  the  windows  of  the 
sick-room  and  cast  out  all  the  bedding  into  the 
cart  under  those  windows  regardless  of  the  germs 
concealed  in  them  and  which  flew  gallantly  about, 
I have  no  doubt,  and  spread  the  disease  all  about 
the  town.  Furthermore,  about  a week  or  ten  days 
after  my  handsome  gift  to  the  ” Isolation  Hospital,” 
word  went  round  that  the  ” disinfector  ” was  out 
of  order.  If  I had  had  my  bedding  back,  I wonder 
how  many  fresh  cases  I might  have  had  ! Finally, 
after  the  authorities  had  gone,  after  burning  horribly 
stinking  stuff  in  the  rooms,  I found  a pile  of  books 
and  newspapers  at  least  two  feet  high.  These  I 
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burned,  and,  as  I entered  the  rooms  first  before  the 
decorators  to  see  all  was  safe,  I saved  the  decorators' 
men  from  scarlet  fever,  and  not  one  of  them  caught 
it.  But  I am  quite  sure  of  two  things,  that  one 
must  see  to  these  matters  oneself,  and  that  no  local 
authorities  can  be  trusted,  and,  personally,  I would 
not  send  a dog  to  an  isolation  hospital.  Nurse 
your  own  sick  in  your  own  homes,  say  I,  and  do  not 
listen  to  the  doctor.  A nursing  home  may  save 
him  endless  trouble,  but  they  must  be  very  different 
from  those  I know  of  before  I would  employ  one. 
I would  myself  rather  die  at  home  in  my  own  bed 
than  recover  in  one  of  those  abodes  of  horror. 

This  is  one  reason  too,  beside  that  of  fire,  why 
I would  have  a strong  iron  staircase  from  the 
windows  at  each  end  of  the  long  passage.  If  there 
be  fire  at  either  end,  escape  is  ensured.  If  there 
be  infectious  illness,  all  communication  with  the 
outside  world  can  be  made  by  this  stairway,  the 
food  wanted  can  be  sent  up  by  the  lift;  and  when 
the  ware  is  washed  and  disinfected  it  can  be  fetched 
from  the  top  of  the  outside  stair.  Here  the  doctor 
can  come  too  without  passing  through  the  house, 
and  here  the  laundress  can  fetch  the  linen  after  it 
has  been  carefully  rinsed  in  carbolic  and  water  once 
or  twice  at  least.  It  is  not  good  for  one’s  linen, 
but  it  saves  spreading  infection,  and  nothing  we 
can  do,  no  precautions  we  can  take,  are  too  many  to 
ensure  that  no  one  else  shall  suffer  for  our  mis- 
chances. 

If  this  were  done  in  every  household,  and  strict 
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cleanliness  enforced,  disease  would  soon  disappear, 
but  as  this  seems  impossible,  we  must  depend  on 
ourselves,  vaccination,  and  other  precautions 
until  the  millennium,  when,  I suppose,  people, 
having  learned  common-sense  and  become  immune 
from  disease,  will  never  be  ill  at  all  and  never 
die. 

Of  course,  if  we  build  our  house,  we  must  think 
of  every  single  thing,  and  we  must  consider  the 
school-room  as  much  as  the  nurseries,  though  I 
should  leave  this  until  later  on  myself  and  see  what 
happened.  An  out-of-door  school-room  will  be  the 
school-room  of  the  future — of  that  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt,  any  more  than  most  houses  will 
be  provided  with  wide  balconies  on  which  the 
children  can  sleep,  and  so  I should  erect  the  school- 
room at  one  end  of  the  garden,  on  the  bungalow 
or  separate-room  system  made  possible  by  the 
numerous  open-air  shelters  or  movable  rooms 
one  can  buy  and  put  up  where  one  likes. 

Half  the  naughtiness  children  show  is  due  to 
improper  management,  and  I always  grieve  more 
than  I can  say  that  I learned  all  too  late  how  best 
to  manage  young  children. 

When  I look  back  on  the  free  and  easy  manner 
in  which  I entered  into  matrimony,  housekeeping 
and  child-bearing  I could  hide  my  head  for  very 
shame.  All  the  same,  it  was  not  my  fault ; no  one 
told  me  all  it  meant ; to  get  married  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  girls  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  and  once 
married  one  was  supposed  to  know  every  single 
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thing,  and  to  be  ready  for  every  possible  and 
impossible  event  that  might  happen. 

We  naturally,  or  should  I say  unnaturally,  did 
not  learn  anything  about  the  different  food-values, 
we  knew  nothing  of  ourselves  and  our  interior 
arrangements,  and  indeed,  these  latter  never  troubled 
me ; and  the  mere  idea  of  servant  bothers  and  bad 
housekeeping  never  entered  my  head. 

We  never  had  any  servant  bothers  at  home,  and 
I took  to  housekeeping  as  a duck  takes  to  water, 
but  not  from  any  sense  of  duty.  I sincerely  loved 
it,  much  as  I had  loved  my  doll’s  house,  and  from 
the  store-room  to  the  linen  cupboard,  glass  cupboard 
and  every  single  detail  of  the  house,  I was  at  once 
to  the  manner  born. 

But  my  ideas  of  food  were  of  the  vaguest,  and 
had  I not  had  a friendly  butcher  and  a careful  cook 
I cannot  imagine  where  I should  have  landed  my- 
self. In  looking  back  at  some  old  papers  the  other 
day  I find  that  I paid  that  cook  £12  a year,  and  the 
house-parlourmaid  £8,  and  we  rather  thought  these 
high  wages  in  1869.  Besides  that  they  had  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  tea  between  the  two,  and 
two  pounds  of  sugar  at  6d.  a pound,  as  allowances. 

They  had  one  good  big  bedroom,  but  they  slept 
in  one  bed,  because  that  meant  the  washing  of 
one  large  pair  of  sheets  instead  of  two  small  ones, 
and  they  had  a chest  of  drawers,  and  a washing- 
stand,  and  a dressing-table  and  one  wall-cupboard 
in  common. 

What  maids  would  stand  that  sort  of  accommo- 
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dation  to-day  ? Indeed,  I am  glad  to  say,  none, 
for  good  girls  as  those  two  were,  and  stand-bys 
as  they  were  to  me,  they  never  took  the  least  pride 
in  their  room  at  all ; they  broke  the  ware,  and  were 
altogether  destructive  and  untidy  in  their  room, 
and,  moreover,  what  we  used  to  call  the  “ servant- 
odour  ” hung  about  the  passage  into  which  that 
room  opened. 


Now,  any  maid’s  room  is  as  fresh  and  sweet  as 
her  mistress  s is ; they  live  with  open  windows, 
and  have  learnt  to  open  out  and  spread  their  beds 
directly  they  leave  them.  Moreover,  they  one  and 
all  never  put  away  their  clothes  hot  or  even  warm — 


a thing  that  should  never  be  done  by  any  one,  and 
a rule  that  should  be  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  If  this  were  kept,  churches,  theatres 
and  other  places  where  crowds  do  congregate — 
often  enough  of  the  unwashed — would  not  be  as 
unpleasant  as  they  are,  while  even  the  maids  of 
fine  ladies  should  see  to  this. 

I am  not  often  in  a crowded  place,  but  the  last 
one  I was  in— the  private  view  of  the  Royal 
Academy— the  gorgeous  dames  exuded  petrol  at 
every  fold  from  their  splendid  raiment.  The  effect 
of  motors  was  shown  in  this  as  it  was  in  the  high 
voices  of  the  owners;  they  one  and  all  screamed 
against  each  other  until  I wondered  if  I were  in 
the  parrot-house  of  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

It  is  necessary  to  shout,”  said  one,  “ or  one 
can  t hear  a word  that  is  said,  now  motors  are  so 
noisy.  If  this  be  the  case  I am  sorry  for  the  next 
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generation,  for  the  low  soft  voice  that  was  an 
“ excellent  thing  in  woman  ” is  going,  if  not  gone; 
and  what  with  colours  that  shout  too,  the  world  is 
indeed  too  much  with  us,  look  at  it  how  one  will ! 

I should  not  build  in  any  fitments  to  the  day 
and  night  nurseries  when  one  is  building  the  house, 
for  they  can  always  be  added  later,  and  if  there 
are  no  children,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
can  be  altered,  and  the  maids  relegated  to  the  attics, 
and  these  rooms  turned  into  extra  spare  rooms  if 
one  likes. 

Personally,  I never  did  like  visitors’  or  spare 
rooms,  and  have  often  wished  in  my  younger  days 
that  I had  never  kept  one  at  all,  but  I was  always 
strong-minded  enough  not  to  keep  the  " best  room  ” 
for  any  stray  friend  that  might  offer  me  a visit. 

No,  even  in  my  unregenerate  and  ignorant  days, 
the  children  always  came  first  as  far  as  the  accom- 
modation was  concerned,  and  I really  think  people 
on  the  whole  are  becoming  far  more  sensible  on 
this  subject  than  they  used  to  be. 

If  one  looked  at  the  highest  windows  in  any  street 
or  square  in  the  old  days,  one  noticed  the  bars 
that  proclaimed  the  nursery  quarters  were  situated 
under  the  roof ; now  one  seldom  sees  that. 

Children  should  never  be  out  of  ear-shot  of  their 
mother;  at  the  same  time,  the  nurseries  must  not 
be  a nuisance  to  the  older  folk,  and  that  is  why,  in 
my  very  sketchy  plan,  I suggest  they  should  be  where 
they  can  interfere  with  no  one;  at  the  same  time, 
the  doors  of  the  nurseries  are  opposite  the  mother’s 
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doors,  and  she  can  hear  at  once  if  there  be  anything 
wrong. 

In  the  plan  no  stairway  is  shown,  neither  is  the 
lift,  but  both  are  there  “ in  my  mind’s  eye,  Horatio,” 
and  were  both  beautifully  arranged  in  the  sketches 
to  scale  that  I have  lost.  The  lift  comes  up  close 
to  the  north  window  and  the  stairs  close  to  the 
south  \vindow,  and  consist  of  one  short,  wide  flight, 
a landing,  and  another  short  flight  of  three  or  four 
stairs,  and  easy  to  negotiate;  they  start  from  the 
corner  in  the  coat  room,  and  space  will  be  left  in 
the  ceiling  above  to  continue  this  as  soon  as  children, 

or  an  access  of  income,  make  the  attics  a necessity 
or  a pleasure. 

I should  say  that  any  one  possessed  of  about 
^1000  a year  could  live  in  comfort  and  a certain 
amount  of  luxury  in  a similar  abode,  and  indeed, 
m these  expensive  present  days  I do  not  counsel 
any  one  to  marry  and  live  in  a house  on  less. 

I say,  live  in  a house,  advisedly;  it  will  cost  one 
quarter  to  live  in  one  of  the  many  tiny  flats  that 
abound  nowadays  and  can  be  found  in  the  nearer 
suburbs;  but  then,  personally,  I would  rather  be 
' dead  than  live  in  a flat.  It  is  all  a matter  for  personal 

If  a girl  IS  well  and  strong  and  knows  her  work 

can  marry  safely  on  £2^0  a year;  but  then  she 
must  not  afford  herself  any  children ; she  must  do 
the  work  of  the  flat  herself,  and  must  be  able  to 
see  to  her  own  and  her  husband’s  clothes.  She 
eed  not  be  able  to  make  her  own  clothes,  for  at 
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least  at  present  ready-made  skirts  and  blouses, 
and  coats  and  skirts  are  absolutely  immorally 
cheap.  I have  bought  ready-made  skirts  for  girls 
at  I2S.,  and  blouses  for  3s.  6d.,  and  they  have 
worn  splendidly.  Of  course  I ought  not  to  have 
done  so,  as  they  must  be  the  outcome  of  “ sweated 
labour,”  but  women  will  not  or  cannot  combine, 
and  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  what  the  shops 
offer.  If  I had  not  bought  them  some  one  else 
would,  and  I refused  to  be  a holy  martyr,  especially 
as  everything  is  so  horribly  expensive  in  other  ways, 
and  seems  to  get  dearer  every  day  we  live,  despite 
the  blessings  of  free  trade  and  a Liberal  Govern- 
ment— especially  liberal  to  the  many  parasites  it 
has  encumbered  the  rates  and  taxes  with. 

Five  hundred  pounds  a year  can  afford  a tiny 
house  and  one  maid,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
infants,  but  then  the  owners  of  that  income  cannot 
build  my  house,  or  even  live  in  it  when  it  is 
built. 

A house  is  an  all-devouring  possession;  we  have 
no  sooner  got  it  complete  and  started  on  its  career 
than  something  happens  : either  a thunderstorm 
unships  our  slates  and  chimney-pots,  or  else  un- 
guarded and  forgotten  open  windows  allow  the  rain 
to  pour  in  and  spoil  the  paint  and  paper  and  not 
seldom  the  floor  too;  or  else  glass  and  china-ware 
give  out;  new  brushes  and  brooms  are  required, 
or  new  dusters. 

Indeed,  a house  is  a real  monster  that  must  be 
placated  constantly,  and  fed  and  trimmed  and 
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garnished ; else  it  will  sulk  and  scold  and  become  as 
unpleasant  as  it  can  to  those  who  dwell  within  it. 

One  thing  one  must  do,  and  that  is,  replace  at  the 
moment  anything  that  is  broken  or  gone  wrong. 
In  our  house  we  shall  put  casement  windows,  of 
course,  but  the  ordinary  window  has  cords  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  break  about  as  soon  as  they  are 
put  in.  If  one  cord  breaks,  it  must  be  renewed 
on  the  spot;  of  course,  the  second  cord  will  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  but  at  any  instant  it  may 
give  out,  and  this  may  mean  a very  serious  accident 
either  to  ourselves  or  the  maids. 

In  the  latter  case,  we  may,  in  this  delightful  age 
of  insurance  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  be  landed  with 
the  keep  of  the  maid  for  the  rest  of  her  natural 
life,  even  though  she  may  have  known  of  the  first 
breakage  and  we  did  not;  and  in  the  first  we  may 
have  to  pay  for  the  window  glass,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly smash  if  the  second  cord  gives  way  and 
the  window  comes  down  with  a run. 

Another  thing  to  watch  at  least  once  a year, 
and  try  with  skilled  assistance  is  the  shooting  that 
goes  round  under  the  eaves.  More  than  once,  in 
houses  where  I have  been,  this  has  come  down 
suddenly ; once  it  only  just  escaped  a tradesman  at 
the  back  door  by  about  the  fraction  of  a second. 
He  might  have  been  killed  or  even  seriously  injured, 
and  in  any  case  it  would  have  been  my  privilege 
to  “ pay,  pay,  pay.” 

Since  then  the  shooting  of  any  house  I have  been 
in  is  regularly  inspected,  not  only  for  possible 
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falls,  but  for  certain  sparrows’  nests  which  block 
up  shooting  and  pipes  alike,  and  which  I have 
never  yet  found  any  real  means  of  circumventing. 
I have  had  the  shooting  covered  with  fine  wire- 
netting, and  the  pipes  put  into  a species  of  wire 
night-cap,  but  the  sparrows  have  outwitted  me; 
the  perseverance  of  the  ant  is  nothing  to  that  of 
the  bird-world,  and  I have  only  once  had  a successful 
eviction  many  years  ago  of  a horrible  crowd  of 
sparrows  that  made  life  impossible,  because  the 
housewalls  were  hollow,  and  the  young  ones  fell  down 
between  them  and  fluttered  themselves  to  death 
at  the  head  of  my  bed;  but  that  cost  me  pounds, 
and  simply  meant  encasing  shooting,  pipes  and  all 
in  a very  fine  wire  cage.  Anything  else  is  useless, 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  search  out  the  nests  at  least 
once  a month  from  February  until  September,  and 
really  to  be  quite  safe,  this  should  be  done  once 
a week. 

But  this  means  long  ladders  and  a man's  time, 
and,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  many  extra  ways  in  which 
a house  takes  our  money,  and  leaves  us  little  or 
nothing  for  ourselves. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  cost  of 
building  a house  such  as  the  one  I have  sketched 
out  here,  for  all  depends  on  locality,  the  material 
available,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  vagaries  of 
the  Local  Board  or  County  Council. 

But  there  are  certain  rules  that  must  be  observed. 
Neither  build  nor  take  a house  in  a locality  where 
the  roads  and  paths  are  not  made  up  and  taken 
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over  by  the  authorities ; where  the  drainage  cannot 
be  at  once  connected  with  the  main  sewer,  and 
where  either  gas  or  electric  light  is  not  available. 

I shall  always  believe  that,  given  sufficient  garden 
ground,  the  old  system  of  drainage  is  the  best,  but 
unfortunately  in  these  days  we  cannot  call  our  souls 
our  own. 

One  house  I had  that  I loved,  and  wept  to  leave, 
we  only  got  out  of  just  in  time.  It  was  at  the  comer 
of  the  road,  and  our  unfortunate  successor  had  to 
make  the  path  round  both  sides  of  the  house,  and 
pay  a great  share  towards  making  up  the  road. 

In  another  we  stayed  some  years,  but  since  we 
left  the  present  owner  has  had  to  connect  the 
drainage  with  the  main  sewer  at  his  own  expense. 
This,  too,  was  most  absurd,  the  drainage  was 
perfect;  we  had  it  constructed  twenty  years  ago 
on  the  most  approved  system,  but  the  neighbour- 
hood increased  a little,  really  not  much,  and  the 
” cesspool  ” arrangement  was  condemned,  and  our 
expensive  and  really  good  arrangement  was  scrapped 
at  the  order  of  the  Local  Board. 

This  advice  naturally  does  not  apply  to  London, 
but  it  does  apply  most  certainly  to  suburbs  near 
or  far,  garden  villages,  and  many  suburban  towns 
which  are  sending  out  feelers  nowadays  in  all 
directions. 

In  London  it  would  be  difficult  to  go  wrong.  No 
one  would  take  an  old  house  without  calling  in  an 
expert  (unknown  preferably  to  the  house-agent), 
and  the  new  houses  are  looked  after  pretty  well. 
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Even  then,  I should  obtain  outside  help  on  the 
drain  question.  I have  known  such  sad  and  terrible 
things  happen  when  the  drains  were  not  understood 
that  I am  emphatic  on  this  point.  One  expected 
catastrophe  in'  the  old  days,  but  not  four  years 
ago  in  a new  suburb  I knew  a young  wife  and 
her  infant  die  because  the  drains  were  all  wrong, 

I suppose  until  some  miscreant  of  a jerry- builder 
is  hanged  pour  encourager  les  autres  these  things 
will  happen.  Young  couples  house-hunting  look 
more  to  gables,  casement  windows,  tiled  hearths 
and  pleasant  surroundings  than  to  the  drains,  the 
aspect  of  the  house,  or  even  the  soil. 

Of  course  all  these  things  are  most  prosaic,  but 
on  them  depend  life  and  happiness,  and  neither 
depends  in  the  least  on  the  picturesque  side  of  an 
ordinary  home. 
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FIRST  STEPS — HOME  BUILDING 

Some  of  the  finest  houses  I know  are  not  and  never 
can  be  homes  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  simply 
because  the  owners  do  not  really  live  in  them. 
Some  of  the  handsomest  rooms  with  which  I am 
acquainted  resemble  a tradesman's  show-window 
more  than  a home,  because  they  are  merely  used 
when  friends  and  strangers  are  expected. 

It  is  no  good  to  have  a drawing-room  unless  one 
really  lives  in  it,  for  be  quite  sure  the  room  will 
announce  the  fact  that  it  is  kept  “ for  best  ” the 
instant  the  door  is  open;  and  that  is  why  I should 
advocate  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  ordinary  abominable  thing,  and  call  the  chamber 
in  which  we  receive  our  friends  and  sit  o’  nights  a 
parlour,  and  nothing  else. 

If  the  young  folk  for  whom  this  book  is  specially 
written  are  wise,  they  will  be  engaged  some  time,  will 
learn  to  know  each  other’s  idiosyncrasies,  and  will 
spend  the  time  of  their  engagement  in  looking  out 
their  house,  and  finally,  in  making  up  their  minds 
how  it  is  to  be  furnished,  and  in  such  a way  that  it 
may  in  a measure  express  themselves. 
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Some  people  know  what  they  like,  but  have  not  the 
vaguest  idea  how  to  set  to  work  to  obtain  the  desired 
result,  and  I think  in  this  case  they  are  wise  if  they 
seek  advice  from  some  one  who  really  does  under- 
stand the  subject. 

But  if  they  know  what  they  want,  do  not  let  them 
take  one  single  soul  into  their  confidence ; if  they  do, 
they  will  become  so  confused  and  bewildered  that 
they  will  forget  what  they  really  do  require,  and 
will  find  themselves  encumbered  with  furniture  and 
hangings  and  so  on  that  will  annoy  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  natural  lives,  or  rather  should  I say 
for  the  lives  of  the  furniture,  for  rarely  now  does  the 
first  plenishing  of  a home  last  one’s  lifetime,  and 
indeed,  I am  not  sorry  that  this  is  the  case. 

I am  certain  the  heavy  curtains,  thick  expensive 
carpets,  and  awful  wooden  bedsteads  of  our  ancestors 
handed  disease  after  disease  on  to  those  who  in- 
herited them,  and  I would  always  advocate  the 
purchase  of  things  that  can  be  replaced  without 
undue  exertion  when  they  become  shabby  and 
worn. 

A newly,  cleanly  furnished  room  gives  one  a sense 
of  change  that  is  not  unseldom  most  beneficial  in 
every  way,  while  even  a change  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  furniture  is  often  a good  thing. 

I always  have  a summer  and  a winter  arrangement 
for  my  drawing-room,  and  those  are  wise  who, 
without  the  horrors  of  a spring  clean,  manage  to 
make  a difference  in  their  surroundings  as  the  seasons 
change. 
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When  I was  married  there  were  no  large  illustrated 
catalogues  and  no  books  on  furniture,  and  my  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  more  vague  than  I can  say.  We 
inherited  some  furniture  with  the  house,  and  had  I 
had  the  least  knowledge  on  the  subject  I should  still 
have  some  of  it  now.  But  I had  no  learning  at  all 
on  that  matter.  I know  I disliked  heavy  things 
I could  not  move  or  have  moved  easily  for  me ; and 
I also  knew  that  the  sideboard  was  hideous,  the 
chairs  weighed  pounds  and  the  carpet  was  at  least 
forty  years  old. 

But  then  the  precious  thing  cost  over  ;^ioo,  and 
had  been  so  thick  that  it  had  been  shaved  more 
than  once,  the  shaving  bringing  back  the  colours 
as  good  as  new,  I was  told,  yet  those  I never  saw. 
Before  my  time  it  had  had  its  last  application  of  the 
razor,  and  though  it  lingered  on  for  some  years  in 
a threadbare  state  it  had  to  give  way  to  another, 
though  bits  of  it  are  still  about  in  divers  cottages, 
and  whenever  I see  them  I recollect  the  hatred  I 
had  for  the  hideous  thing. 

Our  furnishing  expeditions  of  some  forty-four 
years  ago  would  be  received  with  scorn  by  the  present 
day.  Indeed,  I even  think  the  rash  young  creatures 
who  are  beguiled  by  the  three  years’  system  into 
beginning  life  with  halters  round  their  necks  would 
turn  up  their  noses  at  all  we  bought  and  had,  but 
really  I was  very  pleased  with  and  proud  of  the  whole 
thing  when  complete. 

To  this  day  do  I regret  my  beloved  cupboards  and 
big,  ample  rooms,  my  vast  cedar-lined  wardrobe, 
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and  my  flounced  and  muslined  toilet  tables,  and  my 
clean  white  dimity  curtains  and  bed-fumiture. 

I have  a sneaking  fondness  for  dimity  and  muslin 
in  a bedroom,  though  I know  quite  well  that  neither 
is  artistic,  and  both  are  as  old-fashioned  as  they  well 
can  be.  However,  I do  not  despair  of  seeing  both 
return  once  more  in  these  days  of  country  cottages 
and  simple  lifers;  a deal  table  dressed  in  pink 
sateen  and  spotted  muslin  is  always  fresh  and  nice, 
and  does  not  spoil  if  left  alone  for  the  winter,  and 
dimity  washes  and  washes,  and  even  defies  the 
ravages  of  an  ordinary  country  washerwoman  who 
does  more  damage  in  a week  to  cretonnes  and  chintzes 
than  the  town  cleaner  does  in  as  many  years  as  there 
are  days  in  the  week  aforesaid. 

There  is  just  at  present  a regular  rage  for  old 
furniture  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  and,  indeed,  it  has 
lasted  now  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  I never 
advise  any  young  folks  to  give  way  to  this  fad. 

In  the  first  place,  it  requires  years  of  knowledge 
to  allow  any  one  to  be  sure  the  old  furniture  is  real, 
and  in  the  second,  I am  no  believer  in  the  extreme 
virtues  of  the  past  as  expressed  in  chairs,  tables, 
beds  and  armoires.  I have  known  cottages  in 
remote  country  villages  “ salted  ” as  sham  mines 
are  " salted  ” to  catch  flats,  and  have  listened  with 
acute  joy  to  the  history  of  finds,  the  makers  of 
which  said  finds  live  in  hovels  in  Houndsditch  or  its 
modern  equivalent ; while  I could  have  led  the  young 
stupids  to  modern  shops  where,  for  one  half  the  cost, 
they  could  have  bought  the  identical  object  from  a 
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tradesman  who  was  honest  enough  to  say  what  he 
wished  to  sell  was  a copy  and  not  a fake  passing 
itself  off  for  the  real  thing. 

What  is  the  special  virtue,  I ask,  in  these  relics  of 
the  past — these  gilt  spindle-legged  chairs  and  un- 
comfortable couches  and  worm-eaten  tables  and 
odoriferous  wardrobes  ? They  must  be  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  the  original  owners,  and  I for  one 
prefer  new  things  that  are  clean,  and  have  given 
honest  work  to  some  man  who  is  probably  keeping  or 
tr3nng  to  keep  a wife  and  large  and  hungry  family, 
or  if  he  is  not,  it  is  because  he  cannot  get  work  of  a 
real  and  legitimate  kind. 

I recollect  a few  years  ago  that  some  women  I 
know  wanted  to  start  as  advisers  and  decorators 
and  finders  of  real  old  furniture,  and  in  those  days, 
when  I was  writing  a great  deal  for  the  newspapers, 
they  asked  me  to  help  them  all  I could.  I said  what 
I have  always  said,  that  old  furniture  had  to  be 
chased  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  then  it  often 
eluded  the  seeker,  and  moreover,  that  nearly  all  that 
had  ever  been  made  was  either  in  museums  or  else 
in  houses  where  they  could  not  go. 

I was  astounded  when  I was  told  that  they  kept 
some  men  at  work  constantly  “ faking  ” anything 
that  was  required,  while  another  person  who  ought 
to  have  known  better — as  he  was  not  an  ostensible 
thief  or  forger — was  ready  with  a pedigree  at  any 
moment  for  anything.  Needless  to  remark,  I 
declined  further  transactions,  but,  as  they  all 
flourished  amain,  and  indeed,  I believe,  flourish  now. 
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the  ways  of  transgressors  are  not  always  hard,  while 
the  doings  of  honest  folk  all  too  often  land  them  in 
very  uncomfortable  places. 

I suppose,  no  matter  how  old  one  is,  one  always 
has  dreams  of  what  one  would  do  were  one  to  begin 
life  over  again,  even  in  so  small  a matter  as  building, 
or  taking  and  furnishing  a house.  I for  one  always 
have,  and  I for  one  should  build  the  house  on  my 
own  plan,  and  then  should  proceed  in  a most  leisurely 
manner  to  get  together  all  I required. 

One  thing  I do  know  most  positively,  and  that  is 
that  I would  neither  buy  nor  accept  as  a gift  any 
article  that  was  not  useful  or  really  beautiful  to 
behold.  What  one  suffers  from  inappropriate  gifts, 
to  be  sure,  and  how  one  sorrows  over  the  inappro- 
priate offerings  ! However,  young  people  nowadays 
seldom  have  the  awful  wedding  presents  we  had,  for 
I was  married  in  what  I called  the  ormolu  age,  and 
the  dreadful  card-trays,  photograph  frames  and 
trinket-boxes  were  for  years  eyesores  I dare  not 
dispose  of  because  the  givers  meant  so  kindly,  and  I 
would  rather  hurt  my  eyes  by  looking  at  them  than 
their  feelings  by  dropping  them  in  the  dustbin,  or 
sending  them  to  the  jumble  sale,  which,  years  and 
years  after,  came  to  birth,  and  made  an  admirable 
substitute  for  the  aforesaid  bin. 

I did  keep  what  I called  a “ chamber  of  horrors,” 
and  there  sundry  duplicate  biscuit  and  sardine  boxes, 
woolly  mats,  worked  screens  and  cushions  and  foot- 
stools retired  until  some  other  unfortunate  married 
or  a bazaar  came  my  way.  For  years  that  chamber 
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gave  up  its  horrid  contents,  and  I am  glad  to  say 
some  one  was  always  found  to  love  and  be  really 
grateful  for  what  I could  not  " away  with  at  any 
price. 

I scorned  most  frightfully  the  furnishings  of 
another  bride  of  the  same  era  as  my  own,  but  really 
she  was  not  one  whit  worse  than  I was.  True,  she 
piled  her  sideboard  with  every  silver  and  plated 
object  she  possessed,  and  furnished  her  drawing- 
room with  grass-green  silk  and  gold-legged  chairs 
and  sofas,  but  I piled  on  the  agony  with  all  sorts 
of  odds  and  ends  of  Japanese  objects.  The  Baker 
Street  Bazaar  had  been  my  favourite  hunting- 
ground  before  Liberty  started  in  Regent  Street,  and 
when  I had  any  money  to  spare  I used  to  purchase 
quite  pretty  bits  of  china.  I daresay  they  would 
be  valuable  now,  but  alas  ! they  have  long  since 
been  smashed,  and  as  long  as  they  lasted  they  ser\'^ed 
as  dust-collectors,  and  as  such  should  now  be  sternly 
avoided  by  me. 

The  evolution  of  house-plenishing  during  the  last 
hundred  years  is  indeed  a curious  one,  if  evolution 
is  the  right  word  to  use  for  a circle  that  has  gone 
round  and  come  back  where  it  started. 

A hundred  years  ago  we  had  the  wide  clean  w'axed 
floors  seen  in  Orchardson’s  pictures,  the  delicate 
furniture,  and  the  freedom  from  ornament  and 
odds  and  ends  we  note  in  contemporary  illustrations. 
The  beautiful  Chinese  wall-papers  were  almost  the 
only  ones  extant ; curtains  were  of  rich  brocade  or 
chintzes  scarcely  draped  at  all,  and  there  were  no 
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comers  for  dust  in  the  chairs  and  sofas,  which  had 
all  the  uncomfortable  cane  seats,  or  else  the  cold, 
slippery  and  horrible  black  hair-cloth  that  was  a 
nightmare  to  possess  and  a dreadful  thing  on  which 
to  try  and  sit. 

Now,  though  we  have  not  returned  to  the  black 
horse-hair,  I have  seen  white  hair-cloth,  and  of 
course  cane  seats  can  be  procured;  they  are  un- 
doubtedly hygienic,  but  tear  one's  garments  at 
once,  and  I should  say,  in  these  days  of  scanty 
raiment,  are  painful  as  well  should  any  one  try  to 
rest  upon  them  without  an  intervening  cushion  or 
two. 

We  passed  through  that  plain,  severe  and  not 
unpleasing  period,  to  the  awful  times  of  the  grass- 
green  carpets  strewn  with  roses,  and  the  terrible 
papers  of  the  fifties;  and  then  came  the  Japanese 
period.  I recollect  with  what  joy  I found  the 
Japanese  paper  fans  and  other  trifles  and  oddments, 
and  though  I never  sank  quite  as  low  as  to  stand 
stuffed  storks  in  my  fire-place  and  induce  plush 
monkeys  and  horrid  spiders  to  crawl  all  over  the 
place,  I own  to  a broad  frieze  of  the  paper  fans, 
and  I furthermore  own  I loved  it,  and  have  charming 
recollections  now  of  one  special  fan  with  exquisite 
blue  iris  on  it,  which  always  caught  my  eye  first 
when  I woke  and  carried  it  on  to  a pink  sunset  and 
a pale  mauve  moonrise  which  I am  certain  I should 
recognise  anywhere,  and  only  wish  I possessed  at 
the  moment. 

Who  invented  plain  serge  for  curtains,  I wonder  ? 
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I must  have  used  miles  in  my  time,  and  use  it  still, 
but  I yet  prefer  the  plain  white  dimity  for  country 
bedrooms,  though  I question  much  if  I could  buy  it 
if  I wanted  it  ever  so  badly  in  these  new-fashioned 
days  of  ours. 

What  cranks  and  crazes  have  I seen,  to  be  sure ; 
the  black  and  gold  furore,  quite  the  worst  of  all,  I 
think,  and  which  I for  one  never  went  in  for;  then 
the  faded  shades,  the  piled-up  odds  and  ends  of 
Birmingham  rubbish  all  labelled  Japanese;  then 
came  flowery  papers  and  cretonnes  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds ; then  returned  once  more  the  horrible  white 
glazed  papers  with  narrow  borders  of  flowers  I 
recollect  with  a shudder  in  my  early  youth ; and 
then  grey  and  mustard-coloured  terrors  also  came 
back,  but  these  soon  vanished  into  space.  White 
is  too  cold  for  our  climate,  and  though  it  makes  a 
most  excellent  background  for  dresses  and  bright 
chintzes  and  some  pictures,  it  is  sudden  death  to 
engravings  or  mezzotints  or  any  of  the  reproductions 
that  are  ousting  the  old-fashioned  steel  engravings 
in  a manner  I for  one  devoutly  deplore. 

The  one  craze  that  deserved  to  last  longer  than 
it  did  was  that  which  made  a yellow  drawing-room 
almost  a sine  qua  non.  The  very  prettiest  room  I 
ever  had  or  ever  saw  was  pure  yellow  and  white. 
The  paper  was  a beautiful  one  of  Jeffreys— Mott’s 
design,  I think  with  some  almost  invisible  green 
in  It.  the  green  coming  in  in  the  tracings  of  the 
leaves  and  some  very  slender  foliage. 

It  was  the  days  of  dadoes,  and  I had  a dado  of 
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cretonne  to  match  the  paper,  though  with  this 
difference  that  the  pattern  in  the  dado  ran  round  the 
room,  while  the  pattern  on  the  paper  was  perpen- 
dicular, I filled  in  panels  in  the  doors  and  window- 
shutters  with  cretonne  too,  and  added  beautiful 
brass  handles  and  locks;  and  I had  plain  yellow 
linen  curtains  to  the  small  windows.  When  the 
square  blue  carpets  were  down  (the  room  was  double 
and  took  two  squares)  the  effect  was  charming, 
especially  as  all  the  furniture  was  put  into  frilled 
petticoats  of  the  same  cretonne  and  all  the  paint 
was  ivory-white. 

That  was  thirty  years  ago,  yet  if  I could  I would 
repeat  it  to-day.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
come  out  triumphant,  as  did  a blue  room  in  the  same 
house.  Both  are  extant  at  the  moment,  though 
naturally  furniture  and  people  are  all  changed,  and 
have  been  changed  many  and  many  a time.  Yet 
still  the  walls  exist,  and  I wish  I could  afford  to 
reproduce  them,  and  one  never  tired  of  either,  of 
that  I am  very  sure. 

The  blue  room  was  the  exact  shade  of  a hedge- 
sparrow’s  egg.  Once  in  error  I called  it  robin’s  egg 
blue,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  a robin’s  egg 
is  a dirty  white,  spotted  with  dull  red.  That  error 
confronts  me  continually,  for  in  those  days  I was 
stolen  from  largely,  and  even  to  this  day  an  occa- 
sional would-be  decorator  mentions  robin’s  egg  blue, 
and  I laugh.  I know  where  that  decorator  has  been 
for  her  wisdom,  and  I am  not  too  sorry  I made  that 
most  idiotic  mistake. 
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, In  the  blue  room  I had  a plain  gold  frieze  of 
Japanese  leather  paper  and  an  American  decorator 
painted  on  it  the  most  beautiful  sprays  of  red 
japonica  I have  ever  seen.  Really,  in  these  very 
bad  days  for  artists,  why  do  not  more  people  take 
to  decorative  art?  I have  seen  plainly  panelled 
walls  painted  cream  and  then  decorated  by  a real 
artist  (I  do  not  mean  a decorator’s  man  or  any  one 
armed  with  a stencil  plate)  with  the  most  exquisite 
sprays  of  flowers ; here  a couple  of  bulrushes  and  a 
yellow  ins  or  two,  with  a wild  duck  in  full  flight  over 
them;  there  a deep  bank  of  ragged  robins  and 
orpt-me-nots  and  a fleet  of  tiny  moor-chicks  in 
fuH  sail  on  a wavy  river;  and  every  panel  had  a 
different  design,  yet  all  bearing  on  the  same  subject 
—a  river,  with  water-fowl  and  water-plants  of 
different  sorts  and  kinds,  while  a furtive  Pan  piped 

in  some  reeds,  and  appeared  as  the  guardian  spirit 
of  the  room. 

A clever  girl  or  youth  can  do  all  this  for  £20 
and  make  a good  profit,  but  he  or  she  must  have  the 
seeing  eye  and  the  unerring  touch,  else  will  the  room 
p a failure,  and  that  would  indeed  be  a pity 
for  out  all  the  pictures  must  most  unhesitat- 
mg^y  go  with  a whitewash  brush  if  with  nothing 

What  joy  if  Edwin  or  Angelina  could  do  this  work 
or  themselves;  if  so,  neither  he  nor  she  would  ever 
tire  of  their  home.  The  decorator  could  leave  them 

easily 

nutated  if  the  real  thing  cannot  be  afforded;  and 
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wooden  walls  are  dear — of  that  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt. 

Yet,  given  a fair  surface  of  new  plaster  into  which 
the  hideous  crime  of  a driven  nail  has  never  pene- 
trated, all  one  has  to  do  is  to  mark  out  the  dado  with 
a dado  rail  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  walls  into 
squares  with  wood  scantling  screwed  into  them, 
and  then  paint  the  whole  one  even  surface  of  colour. 
A dado  keeps  the  wall  from  being  scratched  or  even 
knocked  into  holes,  and  here  one  could  allow  the 
plain  paint  to  remain,  or  even  have  a curtain  dado, 
or  one  of  India  matting.  If  we  use  this  latter 
material  we  must  employ  an  expert  to  put  it  on,  and 
see  that  we  get  the  right  kind.  It  is  not  easily  found 
nowadays,  I cannot  think  why,  but  one  must 
persevere  until  it  is  run  to  earth.  Sometimes 
Oetzmann  has  it,  sometimes  Maple,  sometimes 
Treloar,  but  it  has  to  be  sought  for;  it  is  the  thin 
patternless  matting  that  one  wants,  rather  the  shade 
of  khaki,  and  none  other.  One  tires  of  a pattern, 
and  some  of  the  mattings  are  too  thick  to  bend 
properly  round  the  corners,  and  require  wooden 
slats  to  keep  them  in  place,  and  that  entirely  spoils 
the  look  of  a matting  dado,  I think. 

There  are  folk  who  will  have  it  that  matting  is  a 
dust  collector,  and  so  is  to  be  avoided.  All  I can  say 
is  that  I know  better.  It  is  now  over  thirty-seven 
years  since  I first  used  matting  either  on  the  floor, 
or  as  a dado,  and  I have  never  found  dust  go  through 
it.  On  a floor  one  must  keep  it  in  good  condition 
by  going  over  it  at  least  once  a week  \vith  salt  and 
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water:  that  keeps  the  colour  and  toughens  the 
fibre ; and  I possess  at  the  moment  matting  that  has 
survived  at  least  four  separate  moves,  and  yet  has 
good  honest  wear  still  left  in  it. 

Besides,  it  is  a most  invaluable  substance  for  a 
floor  in  illness  : the  rugs  which  must  supplement  it 
can  be  removed,  shaken  and  brought  back,  while  a 
nurse  armed  with  an  old  sponge  goes  over  the 
matting  quickly  and  removes  all  dust  and  pieces 
of  fluff;  there  is  no  nerve-racking  sweeping,  no 
scattering  of  dust  around,  and  in  a few  moments  the 
room  is  fresh  and  clean  and  sweet. 

Wherever  the  house  is  built  or  taken,  those  young 
folk  will  be  wise  if  they  are  not  too  near  the  parental 
home  on  either  side.  The  stale  and  ancient  jokes 
against  mothers-in-law  are  seldom  heard  now,  for 
really  the  mothers  keep  as  young  as  their  own 
daughters,  and  have  as  many  interests  as  -they  have 
in  one  way  and  another. 

Yet  mothers-in-law  “ say  things,”  and  these  are 
repeated,  and  sometimes  even  older  folk  criticise. 
Advice  should  never  be  given  unless  it  is  asked  for, 
and  the  tendency  every  mother  or  sister  has  to 
say,  “ Well,  I should  have  thought  so  and  so  ” is 
minimised  if  the  homes  are  some  distance  apart. 

Furthermore,  I should  never  for  one  moment 
allow  the  running  in  and  out  that  an  open  front  door 
all  too  often  means  in  the  country,  where  front  doors 
arc  never  locked  and  are  often  left  wide  open. 

Relations  should  be  more  particular  even  than 
friends,  I think.  Friends  are  generally  polite; 
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relations  are  far  too  much  inclined  to  speak  their 
minds  about  each  other;  I am  sure  this  habit 
should  be  checked  at  once  always,  and  must  be  put 
a stop  to  immediately  if  peace  is  to  be  kept  in  a newly 
married  home. 

I recollect  quite  well  finding  my  father-in-law 
wandering  aimlessly  about  my  kitchen  premises 
once  in  my  very  earliest  married  days,  and  telling 
him  once  and  for  all  that,  while  I was  always  glad 
to  see  him,  he  must  ring  the  bell  first  and  ask  if  I 
were  free.  He  was  the  more  to  be  excused  in  that 
he  had  lived  about  forty  years  in  the  house  before 
he  gave  it  up  to  us,  but  had  I not  spoken  out,  we 
should  have  had  endless  rows,  to  say  nothing  of 
trouble  with  the  maids.  A man  has  no  earthly 
business  in  the  kitchen  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and 
should  he  be  allowed  there  trouble  must  come. 
The  maids  hate  being  “ spied  on  ” and  interfered 
with,  and  I have  never  known  a household  move 
along  pleasantly  where  the  male  head  thereof  had 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  domestic  staff. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  should,  moreover,  see 
that  they  keep  to  this  same  rule  themselves,  and 
when  they  go  back  to  the  home-nest  should  behave 
entirely  as  if  they  were  visitors.  I dislike  to  hear  a 
newly  married  girl  say  she  is  going  home  for  a while ; 
her  home  is  her  husband’s  house,  and  unless  she 
recognises  this  she  will  never  make  a success  of  her 
life  as  a wife  and  mother  later  on : words  of  wisdom 
bought  by  experience  in  some  cases,  these,  and  also 
early  evolved  out  of  my  own  inner  consciousness. 
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for  when  I was  married  I should  have  found  myself 
between  two  fires,  one  built  by  my  own,  the  other 
by  my  husband’s  relations,  but  I saw  the  difficulties, 
and  steered  between  them,  keeping  at  arm’s  length 
those  with  whom  I could  never  have  agreed,  and 
keeping  on  good  terms,  though  very  strictly  polite 
ones,  with  those  with  whom  I could  get  on,  and  really 
and  truly  liked  very  much  indeed. 

All  the  same,  I would  not  wish  my  worst  enemy, 
if  I have  one,  to  endure  all  I did  at  first,  simply 
because  I had  not  one  single  soul  to  guide  me,  and 
therefore  I cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  neces- 
sity of  making  the  new  home  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  both  sides  of  the  family,  and  remembering  when 
one  does  meet  that  one  has  to  keep  to  one’s  own 
home,  and  that  the  others  are  only  houses  at  which 
we  visit  as  much  as  if  strangers  and  not  our  own 
people  inhabited  them. 

If  an  elder  sister  return  after  marriage  to  stay  for 
a while,  she  should  be  particularly  careful  to  remem- 
ber that  the  next  sister  has  filled  her  place,  and  even 
if  her  ways  are  not  the  same,  that  is  no  business  of 
hers.  She  has  entered  her  husband’s  home  for  better 
or  for  worse,  and  with  the  old  home  of  her  childhood 
she  has  nothing  really  to  do  at  all. 

I recollect  suffering  very  much  myself  after  my 
eldest  sister  married  and  was  continually  coming  in 
and  out,  for  nothing  I did  was  ever  right,  and  as  she 
and  my  mother  agreed  on  this  subject,  I soon  left 
matters  alone,  and  found  out  my  own  friends.  I 
was  not  wanted,  and  that  is  a feeling  no  girl  should 
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ever  have,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  at  any 
rate. 

If  the  bride  and  bridegroom  really  mean  to  make 
a home,  and  not  merely  furnish  a house  or  a flat, 
all  these  things  have  to  be  recollected,  and  more 
especially  should  they  before  marriage  gently  but 
firmly  refuse  to  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  furniture 
or  house  by  any  one  save  their  own  two  selves. 

They  want  to  make  a new  house,  and  not  a 
rechauffe  or  piecemeal  reproduction  of  both  houses. 
The  house  will  never  be  theirs  unless  they  recollect 
tills,  and  the  amusement  to  be  had  out  of  chasing 
particular  pieces  of  furniture  and  arranging  schemes 
of  decoration  is  so  great  that  I cannot  imagine  any 
one  wishing  to  escape  this  most  fascinating  occupa- 
tion. 

They  are  building  their  house,  getting  sticks  and 
wool  and  feathers  for  their  own  nest,  as  birds  do, 
and  though  the  rooks  do  have  an  architect  rook  to 
superintend  their  nest-building  and  remaking  in  the 
spring,  they  are  the  only  birds  which  do,  and  perhaps 
another  person  may  act  in  a similar  capacity  to  any 
young  couple,  but  only  if  he  or  she  is  asked. 

Advice  should  never  be  volunteered ; if  one  loves 
one's  house  one  knows  best  how  to  treat  it,  and  if 
one  doesn’t,  why,  then,  this  book  will  come  in  handily 
and  cause  love  first,  and  then,  I hope,  knowledge  of 
how  to  obtain  a satisfactory  effect. 

A great  thing  to  recollect  is  that  the  aspect  of  each 
room  in  the  house  must  be  considered  before  we  put 
an  inch  of  paint  on  the  walls. 
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Unfortunately,  I personally  am  a superstitious 
donkey,  and  shun  green  with  the  greatest  care. 
I know  quite  well  that  I am  an  idiot  on  the  subject, 
but  any  introduction  of  green  into  my  dress  or 
house  has  invariably  beeii  followed  by  something 
awdul. 

I once  had  a green  dress;  I wore  it  twice;  my 
grandmother  died,  and  though  I did  not  care,  my 
aunt,  who  lived  near  by,  did,  and  to  save  her  feelings, 
I had  to  go  into  mourning.  I took  it  out  once  more ; 
a beloved  uncle  departed ; a third  time  slew  another 
uncle,  so  I gave  the  garment  away,  though  I really 
could  not  afford  to  do  so ; and  the  person  to  whom 
I gave  it  died  a week  after ; and  the  last  person  it 
slew  was  my  nurse’s  niece;  and  then  I heard  of  it 
no  more. 

Of  course  the  whole  world  knows  that  if  a Scots- 
man has  green  in  his  tartan  he  is  always  shot  through 
that  particular  square,  and  I put  down  my  present 
unfailing  ill-luck  to  the  possession  of  green-stained 
furniture,  which  I love,  and  with  which  I cannot 
afford  to  part;  so,  much  as  I want  green  in  any 
sunny  room,  I tremble  to  advise  it,  lest  the  green 
demon  may  seize  on  the  owner  of  the  room  and  he 
may  have  my  fate  over  again  ! 

Now,  nothing  to  my  mind  is  better  than  the  soft 
and  beautiful  hedge-sparrow’s  egg  blue  for  any  room 
unless  it  should  be  dark ; in  that  case  creamy  white 
can  be  employed ; then  in  some  extreme  cases  a real 
and  good  red. 

But  red  is  a painful  colour  to  live  with,  except  in 
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the  winter,  and  as  we  cannot  possibly  have  one  set 
of  walls  for  the  summer  and  one  for  the  winter,  I say, 
avoid  red,  and  get  your  colour  into  your  draperies 
or  rugs,  for  these  can  be  altered  with  the  seasons.  A 
cool  and  lovely  chintz  can  replace  the  red  curtains, 
and  plain  matting  cover  the  red  carpet  used  in 
winter,  though  such  is  our  climate  that  often  enough 
the  summer  is  only  a name,  and  lasts  so  short  a 
time,  it  does  not  appear  worth  while  to  make  the 
change. 

But  that  idea  must  not  be  allowed  to  our  home- 
builder ; nothing  is  too  much  trouble  to  take  about 
a house,  and  all  summers  have  some  warm  days. 
I know  how  I hated  the  summer  of  1911,  which  I 
passed  between  red  walls,  and  with  horrid  red 
curtains  by  the  window.  Alas  ! that  the  red  walls 
still  exist,  but  the  red  curtains  have  given  place  to 
cream  Bolton  sheeting  with  a charming  border.  I 
am  not  happy,  but  at  least  I am  not  miserable  at 
present,  and  I certainly  should  have  been  had  I 
not  made  the  change,  for  at  the  moment  of  writing 
the  heat  appears  to  have  returned,  and  how  I hate 
a hot  summer  in  London  no  one  but  myself  can  ever 
really  understand. 

If  the  rooms  are  of  different  aspects,  they  should 
be  used  according  to  the  weather,  and  not  according 
to  the  way  in  which  they  may  have  been  mentally 
appropriated.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  bedroom  gets 
the  afternoon  sun  in  summer,  and  another  only 
receives  its  rays  in  the  early  morning,  that  room 
should  be  changed  into  from  the  first. 
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The  afternoon  sun  is  the  sun  that  matters;  the 
morning  sun  may  wake  one  early,  though  it  need  not 
if  the  windows  are  properly  treated,  but  it  does  not 
bake  the  room  to  death.  The  afternoon  sun  is  at 
its  hottest  for  hours,  and  scarcely  goes  down  an 
hour  before  bed-time;  then  the  room  becomes  like 
an  oven,  and  I have  known  people  toss  and  turn 
and  suffer  all  night  in  their  bedrooms,  while  empty 
cool  spare  rooms  facing  east  were  available. 

No,  it  was  their  own  bedroom,  and  they  stuck  to 
it  whatever  miseries  they  were  enduring  needlessly, 
simply  because  they  had  not  the  sense,  or  the  imagin- 
ation may  be,  to  make  the  move.  " Oh  ! this 
weather  can't  last,”  they  say,  as  if  that  mattered; 
one  stuffy  night  would  be  quite  enough  for  me,  and 
I should  move  at  once,  but  some  folk  resemble 
limpets  more  than  anything  else;  put  them  down 
on  a rock  or  in  a house,  and  there  they  stick,  un- 
comfortable and  dull,  and  wretched,  though  a little 
exertion  and  better  sense  would  allow  them  to  be 
happy  at  once. 

Why  else  do  we  see  people  stick  to  inside  blinds 
in  the  stupid  manner  they  do?  An  inside  blind 
was  never  of  the  least  use,  and  I have  never  seen  one 
that  was  not  a constant  torment  and  expense. 

How  detestable  are  the  very  noisy  Venetian  blinds, 
the  cords  always  breaking  and  the  " webbing  ” 
giving  way,  while  it  takes  a strong  arm  to  raise  and 
lower  them,  the  said  lowering  being  accompanied 
by  a nerve-killing  noise  that  one  always  shrinks  from 
either  at  morning  or  evening  or  whenever  they  are 
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raised  or  lowered.  The  casement  cloth  inner  cur- 
tains are  very  convenient  for  some  windows,  and 
are  useful  always  for  winter,  autumn  and  spring, 
but  they  are  no  good  in  summer  at  all. 

Then  the  glass  of  the  windows  must  be  covered 
outside ; the  real  heat  is  caused  by  the  sun  striking 
on  the  glass,  and  I have  suffered  a good  deal  from 
being  opposite  to  people  who  will  not  cover  their 
windows  outside.  The  consequence  is  that  the  heat 
radiates  from  their  great  windows  across  the  road, 
and  if  they  were  not  grilled,  I was  most  certainly 
blinded. 

I fancy  that  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  outside 
blinds  are  the  real  French  jalousies ; these  can  either 
be  completely  closed  down  and  fastened,  or  else  the 
slats  can  be  raised  and  let  in  air,  but  these  are 
expensive,  and  accordingly,  as  our  summers  are  so 
short,  are  seldom  found  in  England.  When  they 
are,  they  are  indeed  a joyful  possession.  Next  to 
these  come  the  green  reed  blinds  one  can  now  buy 
almost  anywhere. 

I had  them  many  years  ago  after  a severe  search 
for  something  to  replace  my  beloved  “ kuss-kuss- 
tatties,”  and  have  clung  to  them  whenever  I could 
ever  since. 

But  oh  ! with  what  joy  shall  I hail  another  shop 
that  would  sell  me  the  “ kuss-kuss-tatties.”  I swear 
formally  I bought  them  nearly  forty  years  ago  at 
Treloar's,  but  when  I wanted  more,  the  good  and 
reliable  Treloar  declared  that  he  had  never  had  them. 
I fancy  those  I had  were  a vente  d’ occasion,  as  the 
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French  say,  and  that  the  man  who  sold  them  to  me 
had  either  died  or  gone  elsewhere,  but  that  I had 
them,  and  bought  them  at  Treloar’s  I am  prepared 
as  the  old  ladies  in  the  police-court  say  to  “ take  my 
dying  oath.” 

These  tatties  were  real  Indian  grass  mats,  which 
I hung  over  the  windows  outside  and  copiously 
watered  two  and  three  times  a day.  The  most 
deliciously  scented  cool  air  used  to  blow  through 
them,  and  I could  weep  over  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  to  be  had  in  England. 

I used  them  for  nine  or  ten  separate  summers,  and 
they  never  wore  out.  ” I moved  ” away  in  the 
winter,  and  forgot  the  dear  things,  and  of  course 
when  I asked  our  successors  for  them  they  were 
not  to  be  found.  Since  then  I have  sought  them 
sorrowing,  and  have  had  to  be  content  with  the 
green  blinds  which  one  cannot  water  because  the 
paint  smells  if  we  do ; or  with  the  ordinary  hooded 
striped  linen  blinds;  these  are  of  course  far  more 
expensive  than  the  green  blinds,  but  I am  inclined 
to  think  they  keep  the  house  cooler. 

Still  the  green  blinds  have  one  great  advantage, 
for  while  one  can  see  out ; passers-by  cannot  see 
into  the  room  through  them,  and  they  do  not 
obscure  the  landscape  or  whatever  we  may  have  to 
gaze  on.  The  hooded  blinds  keep  out  everything, 
and  moreover  make  the  rooms  quite  pitch  dark. 

One  has  to  learn  a house  very  thoroughly  before 
one  really  can  make  up  one’s  mind  what  is  the  best 
to  be  done  with  it,  particularly  as  to  how  the  rooms 
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shall  be  apportioned,  and  how  the  windows  shall 
be  arranged,  and,  if  possible,  a third  room  should 
always  be  managed  as  a sitting-room  either  upstairs 
or  down. 

It  is  most  awkward,  as  I have  found  to  my  cost 
in  my  later  years,  to  have  no  extra  room  beyond  the 
ordinary  dining-  and  drawing-rooms.  People  come 
on  business  sometimes,  or  for  subscriptions  (which 
they  do  not  get),  and  furthermore,  I have  always 
to  clear  away  my  papers  before  I leave  the  room. 
This  is  all  managed  comfortably  when  one  has  a 
third  sitting-room,  even  if  it  only  holds  a chair  or 
two,  a desk  and  some  books ; moreover,  we  have  a 
place  in  which  a person  can  wait  whose  presence 
would  be  inadmissible  in  the  other  rooms,  be  it  only 
a man  to  show  one  patterns  or  give  an  estimate,  or 
some  one  who  wants  to  know  about  a place  one  has 
visited.  In  many  houses  it  would  be  required  to 
interview  a maid,  or  get  and  give  a character. 
Thankful  am  I that  I do  not  want  this.  If  I did 
I should  retire  from  housekeeping  at  once  and  go 
somewhere  where  all  service  and  every  single  thing 
is  done  for  me  mechanically. 

But  never  select  your  rooms  because  they  have 
been  used  by  your  predecessor  as  dining-  or  drawing- 
room, but  choose  them  for  their  aspect  and  size,  and 
for  those  alone. 

A small  dining-room  facing  east  is  preferable  to 
a big  room  facing  west  or  even  south.  One  wants  a 
large  drawing-room,  a small  dining-room  appropri- 
ately furnished  does  not  matter;  and  facing  east. 
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it  is  not  grilling  in  summer  just  at  dinner-time,  a 
matter  to  be  considered  carefully  when  selecting 
the  room. 

When  I first  took  on  the  business  of  house- 
keeping I found  that  the  dining-room  was  the  largest 
of  the  four  sitting-rooms,  the  other  three  being  quite 
small ; and  for  some  four  or  five  years,  rather  than 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  " family,”  I kept  it  for  that 
purpose. 

It  was  a fine  room,  with  three  windows,  one  of 
which  opened  out  into  the  garden,  and  it  had  quite 
the  most  dreadful  furniture  I ever  saw;  at  least 
eighteen  heavy  morocco-covered  mahogany  chairs, 
an  enormous  sideboard  with  a great  mirror  reflecting 
nothing  but  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  and  a 
vast  table;  red  wooUen  damask  curtains  faded  in 
folds  where  they  had  been  carefully  draped  for  years 
and  years,  and  the  carpet  I have  mentioned  before. 

It  had  sea-green  painted  walls,  grained  wood- 
work, and,  crowning  horror,  an  enormous  steel 
grate  which  had  cost  pounds,  and  had  been  in  the 
exhibition  of  ’51.  I am  certain  that  the  housemaid 
of  to-day  would  not  take  service  in  any  house  where 
such  a monster  existed,  and  I know  it  took  my  good 
and  patient  Ann  two  hours  to  clean,  for  not  only  was 
the  grate  itself  steel,  but  so  was  the  fender,  so  were 
the  fire-irons.  I bore  with  the  wretched  thing  until 
the  first  proud  owner  died,  then  out  it  came,  and  I 
have  never  asked  what  became  of  it.  I supplied  its 
place  with  a slow-combustion  stove  with  a tiled 
surround  and  a tiled  hearth  and  stone  fender,  to  our 
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great  satisfaction,  but  to  the  wrath  and  amaze  of  the 
older  folk  in  the  town,  who  always  considered  I was 
eccentric  and  were  now  certain  I was  mad. 

This  room  made  a very  nice  drawing-room,  while 
the  little  old  drawing-room,  properly  treated,  was 
quite  enough  for  us.  We  could  dine  ten  comfort- 
ably, and  twelve  very  uncomfortably,  and  as  we 
never  wanted  the  larger  number  except  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  I was  thankful  indeed 
when  I had  made  the  change. 

Of  course,  the  old  furniture  had  to  go,  and  we 
replaced  it  with  buffets  made  to  fit  into  the  recess 
by  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  besides  that  had 
merely  the  table  and  chairs  and  two  arm-chairs  for 
use  if  any  men  came  to  dine,  and  wished  to  smoke ; 
and  indeed,  unless  one  has  a smoking-room  or 
billiard-room  these  same  easy-chairs  are  required. 
An  ordinary  dining-room  chair  is  all  right  for  dinner, 
but  did  any  one  ever  sit  on  one  for  pleasure  or  com- 
fort, I wonder?  No,  indeed  ! I am  certain  no  one 
ever  did. 

There  were  two  windows  in  the  room;  both 
looked  into  the  garden,  but  neither  opened  into  it, 
and  why  it  was  ever  made  the  drawing-room  I have 
never  discovered.  It  was  simply  a dreadful  room 
to  sit  in  in  the  evening ; it  was  so  small,  it  got  hot 
and  stuffy  at  once,  as  there  was  a sinful  gas  arrange- 
ment in  the  centre  that  I did  away  with,  and  soon 
used  lamps,  and  finally  candles  on  the  dinner-table, 
but  that  was  impossible  as  long  as  it  was  a drawing- 
room, for  there  was  no  room  to  put  a lamp.  Stand- 
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ard  lamps  were  not  invented,  and  we  grilled  under 
the  gas  until  the  rooms  were  changed. 

Indeed,  if  one  does  take  over  an  old  house,  one 
must  not  at  once  say  because  it  is  old  it  must  there- 
fore be  all  that  is  good  and  desirable.  Now  I know 
how  much  happier  I should  have  been  had  I tackled 
the  place  at  once  and  made  alterations  that  even 
now  have  not  been  done  by  our  many,  many 
successors. 


To  begin  with,  there  was  a small  room  just  by  the 
front  door,  which  said  door  opened  into  a narrow 
stone-paved  passage  leading  on  into  the  garden. 
On  the  left  was  the  window,  on  the  right  another 
passage  out  of  which  the  other  three  rooms  opened. 
I ought  to  have  thrown  the  first  room  into  the  paved 
passage  and  made  a decent  hall,  for  that  room  was 
always  too  dark  and  small  to  be  of  the  least  use.  I 
ought  to  have  burned  the  family  hat  and  umbrella 
stand  and  tded  the  paved  passage,  for  that  always 
had  a species  of  stream  running  through  it  the 
moment  it  rained,  and  the  stone  sweated  and  the 
wails  did  ditto ; but  I left  things  alone. 

Folk  had  lived  there  some  forty  years  contentedly, 
and  I supposed  I could;  I did  not,  so  I say  boldly, 
do  not  content  yourselves  with  accepting  a house  as 
you  find  It.  If  you  cannot  build  or  find  a house 

such  as  I tell  you  of,  set  to  work  and  alter  it  until 
It  does  suit  you. 

It  is  an  eternal  regret  to  me  that  I did  not  insist 
on  the  windows  of  the  house  spoken  of  before  being 
made  to  look  up  the  garden ; it  would  have  saved  us 
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endless  moving,  and  more  expense  than  I always 
care  to  think  about. 

This  disinclination  to  insist  on  things  being  what 
they  should  be,  made  me  leave  another  house.  I 
saw  when  some  additional  rooms  were  being  added 
that  the  landlord  was  scrimping  the  work  in  every 
way  he  could;  the  walls  were  ridiculously  thin  and, 
moreover,  were  treated  with  some  quick-drying 
plaster  which  certainly  did  dry  quickly,  but  acted 
as  a sound  reproducer  in  the  most  terrible  way.  I 
spoke  to  the  builder  over  and  over  again,  but  the 
poor  man  was  helpless ; his  contract  had  been  so  cut 
down  by  the  meanness  of  the  owner  that  he  could  do 
nothing  but  get  the  rooms  up  as  fast  as  he  could. 
The  landlord  was  a friend,  and  I hesitated,  like  a 
foolish  person,  to  throw  up  the  whole  thing,  but  I 
could  not  live  in  the  house.  We  were  there,  I think, 
two  or  three  years  at  most,  and  were  lucky  to  sell 
it  to  some  one  who  did  not  mind  noise  and  changes 
of  temperature  as  much  as  I always  do. 

The  landlord  has  been  dead  some  years,  but  I 
have  not  forgiven  him  for  the  manner  in  which  his 
meanness  spoiled  what  might  have  been  our  home 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Houses,  by  the  way,  do  not  always  want  altera- 
tions, but  they  generally  do  when  they  have  been 
lived  in  by  folk  who  make  it  into  a home.  All  the 
same,  my  advice  is  that  if  a house  requires  altera- 
tions, make  them  if  you  can ; if  you  cannot,  do  not 
take  it ; you  will  never  be  happy  in  it,  try  as  hard 
as  ever  you  can. 
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The  servants’  quarters  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance; next  to  those  comes  the  staircase,  and  next 
the  bedrooms. 

In  the  old  days  every  inch  of  space  was  sacrificed 
to  the  “ reception-rooms.”  The  maids  were 
crammed  into  attics,  the  men-servants  into  the 
basement ; and  the  bedrooms  were  ugly,  small  and 
often  enough  sparsely  and  badly  furnished.  Now 
things  are  much  more  equally  balanced ; basements 
are  disappearing,  bedrooms  are  delightfully  fur- 
nished, and,  as  great  parties  are  seldom  given  in 
one  s own  house,  the  reception-rooms  are  more 
sensibly  arranged. 

But  with  big  parties  we  have  very  little  to  do  if 
we  want  to  make  a home ; and,  indeed,  I never  gave 
many  except  in  a garden,  and  never  have  wanted 
to  either  give  or  go  to  them. 

Frankly,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Society  is 
inimical  to  the  best  of  life,  and  she  who  neglects  her 
home,  rushes  round  from  party  to  party  and  from 
this  thing  to  that  will  never  leave  any  record  behind 
her  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 

I am  always  jealous  of  every  young  couple  that 
starts  in  life ; not  because  I would  be  in  their  shoes 
for  one  moment,  but  because  I wish  so  devoutly 
they  could  know  all  I do  now,  and  start  their  lives 
where  I leave  off. 

The  senseless  quarrels  that  embitter  so  many 
ives,  the  wicked  and  foolish  divorces  would  never 
take  place  if,  when  they  began  life,  they  set  their 
faces  towards  the  setting  and  not  towards  the  rising 
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sun.  Some  day  they  must  be  old;  some  day  they 
must  die ; no  one  can  escape  the  latter  fate,  though 
they  may  the  former — what  does  anything  really 
matter  in  the  way  of  social  triumphs  compared  to 
the  work  one  has  got  through,  or  the  influence  one 
has  had  on  one's  home,  one's  age,  or  even  on  oneself  ? 

I do  deprecate  the  decay  of  the  English  home,  but 
I do  not  believe  it  is  really  as  bad  as  some  folk  make 
out.  Still,  I want  homes,  not  houses,  to  be  our 
watchword,  and  I can  assure  my  readers  from  long 
experience  that  there  is  absolute  pleasure  to  be 
obtained  from  housekeeping,  home-making  and  the 
doing  of  one's  duty  in  the  special  state  of  life  where 
we  found  ourselves  when  we  really  began  Ufe  on 
our  very  own. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  KITCHEN  AND  ALL  THAT  IT  MEANS 

Either  the  angel  of  peace  lives  in  the  kitchen  or 
else  anarchy  prevails  in  the  house. 

In  this  case  is  there  anything  too  much  we  can 
do  for  those  who  live  there  and  minister  so  well,  so 
cheerfully  and  so  ungrudgingly  to  our  welfare  and 
comfort  ? I protest  often  and  often  I find  myself 
wondering  at  the  unfailing  good  temper  and  kindness 
I receive  from  my  maids,  and,  if  I am  thankful  for 
: nothing  else,  I am  truly,  truly  thankful  that  I have 
; never  been  a victim  to  the  fate  of  which  I hear  so 
much  and  have  seen  so  very,  very  little.  Indeed, 
•save  for  one  miserable  space  of  about  a month,  when 
illness  was  in  the  house  and  there  was  an  interreg- 
num owing  to  the  fact  that  long-service  maids  had 
married,  or  been  obliged  to  go  home  to  nurse  old 
parents,  I have  never  had  any  trouble  at  all  with 
the  maids ; and  I put  most  of  this  down  to  the  fact 
that  I first  found  out  all  I could  about  their  homes, 
and  then  that  I treated  them  exactly  as  I should 
hke  to  be  treated  myself,  or  to  have  my  own  daugh- 
ters treated.  I have,  moreover,  received  the  great 
-ecompense  of  knowing  that  my  married  domestics 
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have  made  good  wives  and  mothers,  and  have  put 
in  practice  all  they  learned  when  they  lived  their 
useful,  good  and  happy  lives  with  me. 

I cannot  understand  why  domestic  service  should 
be  so  unpopular  as  it  most  undoubtedly  is  among  the 
girls  of  a certain  class,  for  in  no  other  capacity  do 
they  earn  so  much  money  and  have  so  few  expenses 
to  meet,  and  indeed  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  this 
is  the  case.  It  used  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  vil- 
lage and  country-town  mother  to  see  her  girl  started 
out  in  life  in  one  of  the  big  houses  of  the  place.  Now 
while  the  mother  would  like  the  daughter  to  do  as 
she  did,  the  daughter  clamours  for  freedom,  and  so 
loses  her  chance  of  building  up  her  constitution  with 
the  good  food, the  good  bed  and  the  cheerful  surround- 
ings that  are  hers,  in  most  cases,  at  the  present  time. 
My  grandmother  had  one  maid  who  lived  vdth  her 
fifty  years  and  died  of  sheer  grief  a month  after  she 
did,  and  yet  no  present-day  maid  would  or  should 
stand  the  way  in  which  old  Jane  was  all  too  often 
addressed,  and,  indeed,  treated.  We  never  at 
home  in  our  girlhood  heard  even  of  the  “ ser\’ant 
trouble.”  The  maids  at  home  were  our  friends. 
We  went  to  their  weddings  and  wept ; we  were  god- 
parents to  their  babies  and  loved  them,  and  we 
should  no  more  have  been  rude  to  them  than  to  our 
parents’  friends.  We  have  our  reward  in  good  service 
nowadays  when  nearly  ever^’^  one  else  is  clamouring 
for  maids.  I always  think  that  a girl  should  enter 
a nice  house  as  under-maid  when  she  is  fourteen.  She 
is  then  proud  of  her  earnings  and  grateful  for,  and 
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pleased  by,  the  new  bright  home  and  the  varied 
meals,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
first  situation  is  a really  good  one.  It  is  the  first 
experience  of  service  that  makes  or  mars  a maid, 
of  that  be  very  sure ; and  she  is  wise  who  takes  her 
servant  young  from  a good  home,  and  where  the 
mother  was  once  in  service  and  trains  her  girls 
herself  in  the  way  that  they  should  go. 

A young  wife  can  always  do  this,  if  she  has  been 
properly  trained  herself.  If  she  has  not,  she  must 
try  her  best  to  find  maids  who  want  to  “ better  ” 
themselves,  and  are  worth  more  money  than  their 
present  mistresses  can  afford  to  give  them,  though 
even  then,  I fancy,  if  they  are  really  good  and 
attached  servants,  they  do  not  want  to  change.  A 
good  mistress  makes  her  home  the  maid’s  home,  and 
unless  the  maid  marries  she  prefers  to  stay  on  where 
she  is  loved  and  considered,  rather  than  go  into  an 
alien  and  perhaps  chill  atmosphere  of  real  service. 

“ I hate  servants,”  said  a young  wife  to  me  the 
other  day,  and  I called  out  at  once,  “ Oh  ! don’t  let 
me  hear  you  say  such  a terrible  thing.”  She  looked 
indulgently  and  pityingly  at  me.  “You  have  never 
had  to  endure  the  wretches  I have,”  she  said,  and 
then  proceeded  to  give  me  a list  of  her  woes  and  the 
crimes  committed  in  her  kitchen  and  servants’  hall, 
for  she  had  a large  establishment.  I listened,  of 
course,  but  soon  discovered  that  she  had  engaged 
the  culprits,  one  and  all,  through  a registry  office, 
and,  moreover,  with  written  characters,  and  that 
she  had  not  the  least  idea  where  their  parents  lived, 
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who  they  were,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  maybe  more, 
had  no  knowledge  even  of  their  surnames,  and  yet 
she  expected  them  one  and  all  to  be  “ plaster 
saints  ” and  to  do  their  work  much  as  would  an 
intelligently  trained  automaton. 

One  can  most  certainly  start  with  the  premise  that 
domestics  are  not  perfect,  but  then  are  we  women 
who  keep  house  perfect  ourselves?  Do  not  the 
maids  note  how  in  many  houses  pleasure  is  the  first 
thought  of  the  folk  above  stairs,  and  how  dress, 
motors,  even  motor-cabs,  theatres  and  excursions, 
all  engross  the  thoughts  of  their  so-called  betters  ? 

In  this  case  can  we  wonder  that  the  yoke  of  service 
galls  ? 

The  maids,  young — and  pretty,  too,  maybe — see 
the  young,  pretty  mistress,  or  the  “ young  ladies,” 
out  night  after  night,  afternoon  after  afternoon,  and 
not  unseldom  every  morning,  too,  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  Golf  takes  them  off  for  whole  days,  and 
they  only  rush  home  to  dress  and  dine  and  go  out 
once  more.  But  nothing  is  done  for  the  maids. 
Can  we  wonder  that  they  dislike  service  and  become 
uneasy  and  unhappy  and  discontented  ? Especially 
as,  beside  all  this,  they  are  not  petted  and  run  after 
by  royalty  as  hospital  nurses  and  teachers  are.  No 
queen  ever  asks  them  to  a garden  party  or  gives 
out  medals  for  long  service  and  rewards,  as  they 
should  be  rewarded,  the  women  who  really  make  the 
homes  of  England  possible,  and  failing  whom  we 
must  all  retire  to  flats  and  residential  mansions, 
where  the  old  delightful  personal  affection  between 
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mistress  and  maid  cannot  exist  because  neither  will 
know  the  other  even  by  sight. 

When  I used  to  give  advice  personally  to  young 
folk  about  to  marry,  and  look  over  either  for  or 
with  them  the  houses  they  thought  of  taking,  I was 
always  astonished  at  the  little  consideration  they 
gave  to  the  kitchen  and  servants'  quarters. 

In  one  house  I went  to,  the  cook  would  not  have 
remained  a month,  but  it  had  the  most  delightful 
sitting-  and  bed-rooms  and  a perfect  garden,  and 
I was  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  a longish  lease 
from  being  signed.  That  kitchen  had  a stove  big 
enough  to  roast  an  ox ; it  had  an  enormous  dresser, 
and  a window  which  looked  out  on  the  dustbin. 
One  could  put  in  a table  and  a couple  of  chairs,  but 
that  was  all.  The  scullery  was  equally  tiny,  and 
the  " pantry  ” was  a cupboard  merely  for  glass  and 
china.  All  the  washing  up  would  have  had  to  be 
done  in  the  scullery.  How  long  would  peace  have 
prevailed  in  that  house  I wonder  ? How  long  would 
any  cook  have  remained  there  to  be  roasted  alive 
the  moment  the  fire  was  lighted?  Fortunately  I 
was  in  time,  and,  even  more  fortunately,  I discovered 
that  the  house  had  been  unlet  for  years  and  was 
to  be  had  at  a very  cheap  rental.  We  called  on 
the  owner,  who  was  also  a builder,  and  it  was  in- 
structive to  see  how  his  face  fell  when  he  found  we 
had  not  come  to  sign  the  lease,  but  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  the  house  altogether. 

At  last  I said,  " Don’t  you  know  why  your  house 
will  not  let  ? ” and  he  declared  he  had  not  the  least 
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idea,  and  muttered  something  about  a bad  name, 
ghosts  or  some  such  rubbish;  but  I found  he  was 
eager  and  willing  to  learn,  and  I demonstrated  to  him 
that  had  a quarter  of  the  sense  he  had  spent  on 
building  the  residential  part  of  the  house  been 
expended  on  the  kitchen  apartments  he  would  have 
had  a very  eligible  residence  to  let,  and  might  ask 
a considerably  enhanced  rent.  He  and  I went  back 
to  the  house  together,  and  I showed  him  what  I 
meant,  and  I heard  afterwards  that  he  had  built 
a decent  kitchen  and  an  excellent  pantry,  and  that 
never  from  that  day  to  this  has  the  house  stood 
empty  at  all.  If  a couple  of  inexperienced  creatures 
had  taken  it  as  it  stood,  they  would  never  have  kept 
a servant  at  all,  and  another  uncomfortable  home 
would  have  materialised,  and  no  doubt  the  wife 
would  have  joined  the  most  unjust  chorus  against 
the  maids  of  the  present  day. 

I should  like  to  see  inaugurated  a “ Guild  of 
Honourable  Service,”  and  the  mistresses  as  well  as 
the  maids  should  be  allowed  to  compete  and  share 
the  honours.  If  the  maids  are  comfortable  and  well 
treated,  they  will  stay,  be  sure  of  that;  but  they 
will  not  remain  where  the  master  is  allowed  in  the 
kitchen  department  or  where  the  mistress  is  not 
thoughtful,  considerate  and  careful,  and  willing  to 
see  they  have  a decent  share  of  the  enjoyment  as 
well  as  of  the  work  of  the  world.  Moreover,  and 
above  all,  a mistress  must  be  just.  In  some  house- 
holds an  older  maid  receives  all  the  consideration 
and  care,  or  one  is  made  a confidante  of  or  even 
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spoken  with  about  the  shortcomings  and  faults  of 
the  rest  of  the  staff.  Be  sure  if  this  should  occur 
the  other  servants  will  know  it.  The  confidante 
wll  not  be  able  to  refrain  from  boasting  of  her 
position,  or  letting  out  “ tit-bits  ” of  news.  The 
rest  \\dll  be  jealous;  there  will  be  quarrels  and 
unhappiness,  and  peace  once  more  will  have  fled 
incontinently  away. 

I am  often  told  that  no  one  speaks  to  servants 
unless  to  give  an  order.  I am  truly  sorry  for  the 
mistress  who  behaves  in  such  a way. 

If  the  “ proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  ” I 
may  claim  to  write  with  authority  on  this  one 
subject,  for  I have  never  had  any  real  servant 
worries  in  all  my  life.  I have  had  one  or  two  un- 
desirable maids  in  my  house  for  a very  short  time, 
but  I do  not  count  these,  and  I look  back  on  a long, 
long  stretch  of  years,  during  which  no  one  has  been 
“ put  out  ” by  lack  of  service,  where  no  one  has 
ever  robbed  us  or  ill-treated  us,  and  I,  for  one,  speak 
with  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  those  who  have  done 
so  much  for  me,  even  when  they  were  not  particularly 
well  or  happy  themselves.  So  surely,  then,  my 
method  must  be  a right  one  ? 

I always  talk  to  my  servants.  In  the  old  days, 
when  we  “ entertained,”  I invariably  told  them  of 
any  interesting  person  who  was  coming  and  let  them 
read  his  books,  see  his  pictures,  or  hear  of  what- 
ever made  him  an  individiial  to  be  looked  out  for. 
Nothing  happens  now  in  the  world  around  that  I 
do  not  draw  the  maids’  attention  to,  and  should 
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there  be  any  special  procession  or  new  royalties  or 
celebrities  about,  I always  despatch  them  out  to 
look  for  them,  and  as  often  as  I can  afford  it  I send 
them  to  really  good  plays,  while  they  have  the  daily 
paper  to  read  and  free  access  to  books,  of  which, 
fortunately,  I possess  a goodly  number.  Moreover, 
they  need  not  come  to  me  and  ask  if  they  can  go 
out.  At  night  they  must  be  at  home,  but  up  to 
dark,  so  long  as  the  work  is  done,  they  can  do  much 
as  they  like.  Moreover,  I have  found  it  an  excellent 
plan  to  give  written  orders  for  the  day’s  work  the 
first  thing  after  breakfast. 

Of  course  a young  mistress  should  go  downstairs 
as  soon  as  she  can  after  that  meal,  and  inspect  the 
larder  and  kitchen  with  the  cook,  and  then  talk  over 
with  her  what  is  best  to  have  for  the  day’s  menu. 
The  mistress  must  look  into  the  bread-pan  and  see 
there  is  no  waste  there.  She  must  arrange  for  the 
stale  loaves  to  be  exchanged  for  new,  and  know  that 
the  bread-pan  is  wiped  out  daily  and  the  cover  kept 
on  it.  She  must  not  allow  onions  to  be  kept  near 
milk  or  butter,  or,  indeed,  anything  save  themselves. 
Butter  should  be  placed  on  ice  and  so  should  milk, 
and  no  more  of  either  should  be  had  at  a time  than 
is  necessary.  There  is  more  waste  in  butter,  bread 
and  milk  than  in  anything  else,  I think,  if  I except 
coal,  and  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  regulate  than 
the  supply  of  any  of  them. 

But  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject. 
One  family  may  use  quantities  of  milk  for  sauces, 
puddings,  coffee,  cocoa  and  soups,  but  another  will 
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scarcely  require  more  than  sufficient  for  tea.  One 
family  may  use  a very  little  butter  and  a great  deal 
of  jam  or  marmalade,  and,  again,  another  may  have 
a gas  or  electric-light  cooker,  and  thus  the  coal  is 
halved.  One  can  but  use  one’s  sense,  and  see  there 
is  no  waste.  The  amount  each  family  uses  must  be 
discovered  for  herself  by  the  mistress.  A little 
common-sense  will  soon  teach  her  to  discriminate 
between  necessity  and  waste,  and  nothing  on  this 
earth  should  allow  her  to  pass  over  waste,  for  waste 
is  wickedness,  and  of  that  there  is  no  matter  of  doubt 
at  all. 

There  are  generally  three  periods  in  the  life  of  a 
housekeeper,  and  of  these  the  first  and  third  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  difficult.  At  first  she  does 
not  understand  her  task  at  all,  and  as  a rule  scrambles 
through  her  duties,  and  is  off  and  away  as  soon 
as  ever  she  can.  In  the  second  phase,  she  has  to 
consider  the  nursery  and  the  school-room  and  even 
entertain  her  own  and  her  grown-up  children’s 
friends,  and,  in  the  third,  having  reached  old  age, 
she  has  to  consider  what  is  best  for  the  household, 
now  reduced  to  the  number,  maybe,  of  her  bridal 
days,  when  catering  for  two  in  the  dining-room  and 
two  or  three  in  the  kitchen  is  again  a difficult  task. 

I would  most  strongly  advise  any  young  house- 
keeper to  decline  the  services  of  an  “ experienced  ” 
cook;  far  better  take  some  young  girl  and  train 
her  carefully  into  ways  that  vdll  last,  than  engage  a 
tyrant,  capable,  no  doubt,  but  ever  ready  to  throw  her 
experience  at  the  housewife’s  head,  and  demonstrate 
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that  she  cannot  be  expected  to  make  bricks  without 
straw ; that  is  to  say,  fit  and  suitable  meals  without 
vast  heaps  of  meat  and  quantities  of  butter  and  eggs. 

Neither  would  I ever  send  a young  cook  to  a 
school  of  cookery  to  learn  fresh  dishes.  Any  woman 
of  sense  can  find  out  these  for  herself.  Many  of  the 
papers  of  to-day  give  most  excellent  recipes  daily, 
notably  the  Evening  Standard,  from  which  I have 
gathered  many  a hint,  and  which  I here  most  grate- 
fully acknowledge;  but  these  new  dishes  must  not 
be  tried  first  when  “ company  ” is  expected.  Mistress 
and  maid,  if  they  are  friends,  as  they  should  be,  will 
try  them  together,  and  have  the  new  dishes  served 
when  only  the  family  is  at  home.  A failure  can  be 
laughed  at  en  famille  ; it  can  cause  dire  disgrace  and 
trouble,  both  up  and  downstairs,  if  the  experiment 
be  made  when  strangers  are  seated  at  the  board. 

When  I was  married  first,  I was  most  fortunately 
provided  with  a cook  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  kitchen  of  some  French  ladies,  who  had  taught 
her  how  to  make  the  excellent  vegetable  soups  that 
require  no  meat,  but  much  care  and  trouble  in  their 
preparation,  and  we  have  always  used  these  soups 
at  dinner  all  our  lives. 

When  I recollect  the  fearsome  amount  of  meat  and 
the  elaborate  preparations  for  soup-making  in  most 
houses,  I can  never  be  too  grateful  for  that  early 
teaching.  We  can  have  tomato  soup,  potato  soup, 
carrot  soup,  green-pea  soup,  white  soup,  and  many 
another  soup  without  buying  meat,  but  all  the  vege- 
tables must  be  carefully  braised  first  and  then  pressed 
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through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and,  of  course,  a good  deal 
depends  on  the  flavouring.  At  the  end  of  this 
chapter  I will  put  receipts  for  two  or  three  soups, 
and  others  can  be  evolved  from  the  mistress’s  own 
sense,  or  from  one  of  the  excellent  papers  or  cookery 
books  one  can  buy  nowadays,  not  forgetting  the 
immortal  Mrs.  Beeton,  to  whose  monumental  work 
I owe  more  than  I can  say — though  even  here  one 
must  use  one’s  sense.  Generally  half  the  quantity 
that  invaluable  female  advises  of  each  material  is 
enough,  sometimes  even  a quarter.  When  that  is 
discovered  notes  should  be  made  in  the  cookery 
book.  It  does  not  do  to  trust  to  one’s  memory,  and 
one  may  even  have  to  change  one’s  cook,  and  then 
the  notes  are  most  valuable. 

I do  not  suppose  that  in  these  days  of  quick 
transit  by  parcel  post  and  much  knowledge,  any  one 
uses  tinned  food,  but  I do  most  earnestly  deprecate 
the  use  of  these  things.  Long  years  ago  one  was 
obliged  to  keep  a certain  amount  of  tinned  provender 
in  one  s store  cupboard,  as  a species  of  emergency 
ration,  but  now  no  one  need  do  anything  of  this  kind 
unless  one  lives  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  and  has 
no  telephone  and  no  easy  means  of  getting  things 
should  a sudden  rush  of  unexpected  guests  find  one 
unprepared.  Even  then  most  country  folk  have 
gardens  and  a poultry  yard,  and  she  is  indeed  un- 
worthy of  her  wages  who  cannot  serve  up  a hurried 
but  most  appetising  lunch.  For  example,  what  can 
be  better  than  freshly  boiled  peas  and  grilled  ham, 
fruit  and  cream  and  a savoury  omelette,  followed  by 
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coffee?  Or  else,  poached  eggs  on  spinach,  or  on 
toast  or  on  macaroni ; stuffed  potatoes,  the  stuffing 
of  meat  scraps  nicely  flavoured,  or  even  of  only 
onions  and  sage  similar  to  the  stuffing  of  a goose; 
then  cauliflower  cheese  can  end  the  repast,  with, 
of  course,  coffee  to  conclude  finally.  But  all  must 
be  daintily  served  and  well  cooked,  and  as  the  cook 
will  have  practised  on  the  family  until  she  is  perfect, 
she  will  not  be  put  out.  She  must  be  proud  to  show 
what  she  can  do,  and  should  always  be  told  next  day 
of  the  appreciative  remarks  that  are  sure  to  be  made 
by  the  unexpected  guests. 

I have  often  wondered  at  the  foolish  manner  in 
which  the  regulation  country  inn  feeds,  or,  I should 
say,  attempts  to  feed,  its  casual  visitors.  I recollect 
with  a shudder  one  very  cold  day  when  we  put  up 
at  a wayside  hotel  and  asked  for  lunch.  All  they 
could  give  us  was  tea  and  eggs  at  2 p.m.  The 
butcher,  they  explained,  was  two  miles  away  and 
they  seldom  had  folks  passing.  At  any  rate,  they 
had  a nice  garden;  they  had  eggs,  and,  moreover, 
they  had  a tremendous  meat-pie,  which  I was 
pleased  to  see  the  house  cat  busy  on  when  they  left 
their  own  meal  to  look  at  us  distractedly  when  we 
arrived.  I know  I could  have  made  out  quite  a 
decent  luncheon  from  what  they  possessed.  As  it 
was  the  four  of  us  paid  two  shillings  for  the  " tea,” 
and  in  those  days  we  should  not  have  grudged  ten 
shillings  for  a proper  luncheon. 

They  could  have  given  us  the  meat-pie,  a savoury 
omelette  and  good  cheese  and  fresh  salad,  but 
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instead  of  that  they  wished  us  farther,  and  no  doubt 
wondered  why  the  British  inn  cannot  keep  a dog,  let 
alone  the  unfortunate  Boniface  ! 

In  the  same  way  many  young  housekeepers  and 
their  cooks  fall  to  pieces  before  the  advent  of  un- 
expected guests.  But  this  should  never  be  if  the 
cook  is  the  friend  of  the  household,  and  both  she 
and  her  mistress  are  found  to  rise  to  an  emergency. 

In  a tovm  there  are  shops  to  go  to,  and  even 
establishments  where  one  can  get  little  dishes  ready 
for  use.  But  even  then  both  mistress  and  maid 
should  know  what  is  best  to  order. 

Harrods  nowadays  issues  once  a month  a most 
admirable  little  handbook,  which  they  send  out  with 
their  weekly  list.  The  cook  should  keep  this  by  her. 
She  knows  just  what  can  be  afforded,  the  handy 
telephone  is  set  to  work  and  she  can  have  anything 
she  wants  at  once  by  special  messenger  if  she  is  in 
a great  hurry,  or  she  can,  from  neighbouring  shops, 
procure  materials  for  her  own  luncheon  as  advised 
on  a previous  page. 

A greengrocer  s shop  is  much  less  expensive  to 
patronise  than  is  a garden  to  keep,  though  it  is  not. 
of  course,  one  quarter  the  delight,  but  one  can  get 
all  one  wants  there,  and  one  must  not  forget  the 
ever-useful  mushroom.  I have  often  heard  country 
folk  greet  the  familiar  mushroom  with  rapture 
One  would  think  that  it  was  a “ common  object  of 
the  countryside,"  but,  alas  I it  is  only  that  for 
about  two  months  in  the  year. 

To  ensure  perpetual  tomatoes,  mushrooms  and 
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other  country-bom  dainties,  one  requires  an  orchard 
house  and  mushroom  houses,  and  one  finds  the 
produce  of  these  on  sale  in  London  and  in  most 
large  towns,  though  London  is  the  safest  place  to 
look  for  and  find  all  that  is  best  in  the  way  of  food 
and  drink. 

If  expected  guests  are  coming  to  dinner  or  lun- 
cheon, I always  give  the  written  order  the  day 
before.  In  the  old  days  when  I went  downstairs 
to  the  kitchen  I found  the  cook  had  made  her  notes 
of  cost  and  what  quantities  she  would  want  of  each 
item.  Now  I know  that  the  cook  will  order  much 
better  than  I can.  All  I do  is  to  give  her  my  menu 
and  the  dinner  or  luncheon  turns  up  smiling  at  the 
proper  hour. 

I once  ordered  a soup  at  the  wrong  time  of  the 
year,  as  it  really  requires  a good  many  fresh  vege- 
tables. Most  cooks  would  have  sent  me  word  of 
my  mistake,  but  not  so  mine.  She  meditated  and 
then  despatched  her  hand-maid  to  the  shops. 
French  beans  were  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a pound 
— far  beyond  me.  What  did  that  admirable  girl 
do  ? She  bought  two  pennyworth,  also  some  carrots 
and  onions;  and  the  carrots  cut  into  tiny  dice  and 
the  French  beans  shredded  to  a shadow  took  the 
place  of  the  peas  and  other  things  you  will  find  in 
the  receipt  later  on.  The  soup  was  pronounced 
excellent,  and  I never  knew  of  my  mistake  and  her 
trouble  untU  much  later,  when  we  both  enjoyed  the 
joke  hugely,  and  she  has  never  heard  the  last  of  her 
two-penn’orth  of  French  beans. 
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One  great  thing  in  ordering  dinner  is  to  recollect, 
if  one  can  {and  one  can  if  one  chooses),  any  special 
dish  one’s  guests  like,  and  another  is  to  remember 
that  if  we  have  white  soup  we  should  not  have 
white  fish;  if  we  have  salmon  we  should  not  have 
ducks  or  rich  poultry  or  meat,  and,  moreover,  we 
should  have  one  dish  any  one  with  a delicate  di- 
gestion should  be  enabled  to  take.  I once  dined  out, 
if  dined  it  could  be  called,  where  there  was  an 
expensive  dinner,  but  I could  not  eat  one  single 
thing,  because  by  some  evil  chance  all  the  dishes 
were  hateful  to  me.  We  had  spinach  pur^e,  red 
mullet,  slices  of  ham  in  champagne,  woodcock, 
rhubarb  jelly  and  a savoury.  It  was  a man's  dinner, 
but  one  many  women  could  have  eaten  I fancy. 
At  any  rate  I loathed  the  food,  and  when  I got  home 
had  a good  supper,  or  else  I should  have  gone  food- 
less to  my  bed.  The  dinner  was  given,  too,  by  an 
intimate  friend,  and  she  knew  my  likes  and  dislikes, 
but  had  forgotten  them.  I have  dined  with  her 
many  a time  and  oft  since,  but  always  had  most 
excellent  food  of  my  own  sort,  and  I am  sure  such 
a mistake  would  never  be  made  again,  she  was  so 
distressed  at  my  eating  nothing. 

But  there  are  many  folk  similar  to  myself,  and 
the  really  good  and  hospitable  hostess  does  not  go 
in  for  expensive  “ swagger  ” food  unless  she  knows 
her  guest  very  well.  She  has  dishes  all  can  eat. 
No  one  yet  refused  a good  sole,  a wholesome  chicken, 
a well-cooked  sweetbread,  and  there  are  many  other 
simple  wittles  ” that  are  sufficiently  expensive,  if 
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properly  treated,  to  pass  as  company  food  quite 
well. 

As  a rule  I am  no  advocate  for  best  things,  but  I 
do  advise  most  strongly  that  one  should  keep  a best 
dinner  service,  a best  service  of  glass  and  a best 
dessert  service,  and  that  the  best  knives  should  be 
put  away  as  soon  as  they  are  cleaned  after  a dinner 
or  luncheon-party.  Unless  this  is  done  one  will  find 
oneself  confronted  by  handleiess  vegetable  dishes 
and  soup-tureen,  chipped  plates,  missing  glass  and 
shabby  knives. 

There  are  most  excellent  copies  of  old  cliina 
services  to  be  obtained  both  from  Soane  & Smith  in 
Oxford  Street,  and  Goode  in  South  Audley  Street, 
and  one  of  these  should  be  purchased  for  best.  A 
really  good  service  may  cost  anything  from  eight 
guineas  upwards.  A faithful  copy  of  an  old  spode 
design  costs  about  sixteen  guineas,  and  would  be 
an  excellent  wedding  present  from  a rich  uncle  or 
godfather.  But  for  every  day,  a plain,  easily 
matched  service  should  be  obtained  in  earthenware 
or  semi-porcelain,  but  I do  not  advise  this  latter 
unless  one  is  really  rich ; one  can  bear  the  breaking 
of  plates  in  earthenware  with  a certain  amount  of 
equanimity,  but  the  semi-porcelain  costs  money, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  far  and  away  the  pleasanter 
of  the  two  to  use. 

Plain,  cheap  glass  should  be  our  everyday 
“ wear,”  but  for  best  one  should  have  Venetian  glass 
if  you  can  get  it.  A full  set  costs  quite  twenty 
pounds  (another  opportunity  for  one’s  friends  when 
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wedding  presents  are  on  the  “ tapis  ”),  and  this 
should  be  washed  and  returned  to  the  glass  cup- 
board at  once  under  the  mistress’s  own  eye.  Any 
breakages  must  be  replaced  immediately,  else  will 
one  lose  all  one’s  beauties  and  be  reduced  to  more 
ordinary  plenishment. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  beautiful  makes  of 
glass.  Powell’s  is  one,  and  I think  a shop  kept  by 
Phillips  in  Oxford  Street  has  others  besides,  and  some 
of  the  shapes  and  colours  I have  seen  are  very  lovely, 
but  I always  give  my  vote  for  the  Venetian  glass. 
I have  had  my  set  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and 
hav'e  passed  it  on  in  these  later  days  to  my  youngest 
son.  I wonder  if  they  will  be  in  existence  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  date  of  writing  this  book  ! 

No  detail  about  the  house  is  too  trivial  to  note, 
and  I advise  any  one  starting  a house  to  select  her 
things  for  herself  and  make  them  individual.  For 
years  and  years  I had  a particular  tea-set.  It  was 
pure  white  with  a graceful  raised  pattern  of  ivy  and 
handles  resembling  ivy  stems,  but  the  maker  gave 
it  up.  The  last  few  cups  I had  from  him  cracked 
at  once  and  he  could  not  understand  why,  and  I 
fancy  he  must  have  lost  the  knack  of  making  them. 
Anyhow  I replaced  them  by  modern  Dresden  one 
gets  at  Whiteley’s.  They  are  not  cheap,  but  they 
are  most  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  one  never 
tires  of  them. 

By  the  way,  ail  new  china  should  be  “ cooked  ” 
before  using.  That  is  to  say,  it  should  be  placed  in 
a saucepan  in  hot  or  rather  warm  water  and  slowly 
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simmered  for  some  time  over  the  gas  or  fire.  This 
hardens  it.  It  should  be  allowed  to  cool  on  the 
drainer  over  the  sink  and  left  to  dry  by  itself. 
China  treated  in  this  way  lasts  twice  as  long  as  if 
one  poured  hot  tea  or  coffee  into  it  directly  one  has 
it,  and  this  is  a hint  no  one  can  really  afford  to  despise. 

I had  nearly  forgotten  another  hint  about  choosing 
a dinner  service,  that  is  most  invaluable,  and  that  is 
that  our  choice  should  fall  on  one  that  has  vegetable 
dishes  without  handles  and  covers  without  knobs; 
neither  are  required,  both  are  easily  knocked  off, 
and  the  dishes  are  at  once  unsightly  and  have  to 
be  replaced. 

I most  strongly  advocate  also  the  use  of  alu- 
minium saucepans  and  cooking  vessels,  and  for  many 
years  I have  never  had  any  other  in  my  household. 
Eight  saucepans  of  divers  sizes  are  required,  a 
double-handled  boiler  for  cooking  a ham  or  a boiled 
joint,  a fish  kettle  and  a preserving  pan  are  also 
wanted.  Here  let  me  pause  a moment  and  say  that 
jam  and  marmalade  must  be  made  at  home,  unless 
we  can  afford  the  very  best  brands  of  both,  and  these 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  the  people  I know. 
Home-made  jam  and  marmalade  save  the  butter, 
for  I do  not  share  the  so-called  economical  idea  of 
Mr.  Punch  that  the  same  piece  of  bread  does  for 
both,  and  if  we  can  buy  our  sugar  wholesale  and  make 
friends  with  a friendly  fruit  grower,  and,  moreover, 
obtain  our  oranges  by  the  case,  both  are  remarkably 
cheap  made  at  home,  and,  above  all,  we  know  what 
we  are  eating. 
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I have  found  “ strange  bodies  ” in  cheap  jam,  and 
cannot  help  thinking  that  cheap  marmalade  is  made 
from  orange-peel  swept  out  up  of  the  theatre  pit, 
though  I know  this  is  a legend  of  our  youth  and  is 
not  true ; but  when  one  makes  one’s  jam  and  marma- 
lade at  home  one  is  safe,  and  the  maids  love  it  too. 
They  like  making  it  and  eating  it,  and  it  really  only 
requires  time,  a good  receipt  and  a little  common- 
sense,  and  with  a gas-fire  no  one  is  scorched  to  death 
as  one  used  to  be,  for  the  jam  season  comes  in  hot 
weather  and  that  is  one  reason  why  so  many  house- 
wives buy  their  preserves  from  the  shops. 

Another  thing  one  can  never  buy  to  my  liking  is 
dried  mint,  and  many  herbs  are  almost  unobtainable. 
I beg  green  mint  from  all  my  friends  with  gardens, 
and  we  dry  it  ourselves,  roll  it  fine,  and  then  bottle 
it.  Sage  and  thyme  are  also  dried  and  kept  through 
the  winter.  Big  gardens  grow  far  more  of  these 
herbs  than  the  family  can  use.  I ask  for  what  I 
want  and  get  it,  and  the  giver  is  always  astonished 
to  find  how  grateful  I am  for  what  would  either  spoil 
or  else  be  rooted  up  and  thrown  heedlessly  away. 

A young  mistress  should  expect  her  cook  to  be 
ready  for  her  at  latest  at  9.30,  and,  indeed,  if  the 
household  is  an  early  one,  at  9.  She  should  then 
make  her  inspection  and  give  her  orders,  and  should 
at  once  sally  forth  and  purchase  what  is  necessary 
for  the  day’s  meals.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is 
wise  to  make  one’s  purchases  unless  one  is  very 
strong-minded.  One  sees  a thousand  things  one 
has  forgotten  and  buys  a great  deal  more  than  is 
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necessary,  therefore  an  extravagantly  minded  house- 
wife should  order  by  postcard  only.  At  the  same 
time  a good  shopper  sees  at  once  what  is  best  to 
buy  and  passes  by  what  her  weaker  sister  would 
most  infallibly  fall  before.  But  I am  quite  sure  that 
no  tradesman,  save  the  baker  and  milkman,  should 
ever  call  for  orders,  and,  moreover,  no  butcher, 
fishmonger,  grocer  or  greengrocer  should  be  employed 
who  lives  near,  save  as  an  emergency  when  the  thing 
required  can  be  paid  for  on  the  spot  and  brought 
away. 

The  admirable  Stores  in  London  supply  all  one 
requires  when  they  receive  a postcard,  and  one  pays 
on  the  spot,  and  once  a week  is  quite  enough  to  order 
groceries.  When  one  pays  one’s  weekly  books  a 
list  is  sent  up  of  what  is  required  by  the  cook,  it 
can  be  checked  and  confirmed  by  the  mistress’s 
signature,  and  then  copied  on  a postcard  and 
despatched. 

In  a larger  household  stores  can  be  kept  in  a store- 
cupboard  and  given  out  every  morning,  but  I have 
always  found  my  plan  of  a weekly  order  answer  best, 
even  when  we  were  a very  large  household  and  had 
school-room  and  nursery  folk  to  provide  for,  beside 
our  two  selves  and  my  constant  visitors. 

But  even  in  the  country  I never  found  it  possible 
to  deal  with  a local  grocer  until  I discovered  that 
he  lived  in  dread  of  the  annual  Christmas  box  de- 
manded by  most  cooks.  He  had  to  prepare  for  this 
somehow,  and  he  told  me  that  not  only  were  these 
“ presents  ” asked  for,  but  that  every  week  he  had 
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to  engage  a room  in  an  inn  where  the  servants  of 
the  big  houses  were  regaled  at  his  expense  on  cake 
and  wine  when  they  rested  after  their  shopping,  and 
for  all  this  even  such  modest  customers  as  I had 
to  help  to  pay.  When  I discovered  this  system  of 
Christmas  boxes  I went  to  all  the  tradesmen  I dealt 
with,  and  told  them  if  ever  they  made  my  servants 
gifts  I would  never  deal  with  them  again.  Now 
of  course  these  " perquisites  ” are  illegal,  and  the 
tradesmen  can  emancipate  themselves ; at  the  same 
time  they  do  not.  Some  mistresses  actually  ask  for 
them  for  their  maids  or  hint  at  gifts  for  themselves. 
If  a tradesman  is  honest  he  cannot  afford  this  black- 
mail, and  he  is  made  dishonest  to  recoup  himself  for 
these  impositions. 

Competition  is  so  keen  nowadays  that  a man  dare 
not  lose  or  offend  a single  customer,  and  in  conse- 
quence all  the  small  shops  are  being  crushed  out  of 
existence.  Most  people  shop  at  the  Stores,  or  such 
great  shops  as  Shoolbred’s  and  Whiteley's.  Shool- 
bred’s  for  choice,  as  they  let  one  pay  at  the  door. 
Wliiteley  prefers  a weekly  book  which  has  mysterious 
columns  for  divers  commodities,  as  has  the  Stores, 
and  these  latter  ask  and  obtain  a deposit,  and  that 
always  runs  out  long  before  one  thinks  it  can 
possibly  have  done  anything  of  the  kind  ! 

There  are  sundry  things  one  should  always  have 
in  stock  for  some  time  before  they  are  required  for 
use.  Candles  and  soap,  for  example,  should  never 
be  used  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry  and  hard. 
Candle;’>  sliould  be  in  every  house  always,  even  in 
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these  days  of  gas  and  electric  light.  Some  people 
cannot  bear  gas  in  a bedroom  (personally  I detest  it 
anywhere),  while  electric  light  has  been  known  to 
fail  suddenly  and  find  the  whole  house  plunged  in 
darkness  out  of  which  there  is  no  escape.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  candles  nowadays  that  do  not 
smoke  and  emit  a horrible  smell.  I have  tried  many 
kinds  myself,  but  have  never  found  any  that  are 
really  what  they  should  be,  but  fortunately  we  are 
able  to  have  our  own  candles  made  from  a waste 
product  in  the  Brewery  (they  are  not  for  sale,  by 
the  way),  or  else  I was  well-nigh  desperate.  I do 
not  like  electric  light  to  read  by  at  night  in  bed  and 
always  use  candles  then,  and  I think  that  candle- 
maker  would  be  wise  who  would  make  good  candles 
that  did  not  smell  of  paraffin  or  emit  a black  and 
odious  smoke. 

Soap  for  a large  household  should  be  bought  by 
the  half-hundredweight,  cut  up  by  using  a length 
of  string  (for  it  is  so  soft  no  knife  is  required)  and 
stored  on  shelves  until  required.  Toilet  soap  should 
be  at  least  a month  in  the  house  before  it  is  taken 
into  use,  and  I heartily  recommend  Goodwin’s 
verbena-scented  white  Windsor  soap.  I found  this 
at  Bournemouth  and  I have  never  since  that  day 
used  any  other.  It  is  inexpensive  and  most  excel- 
lent, but  one  has  to  insist  on  its  being  procured,  for, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  many  grocers  do  not  keep 
it.  The  Stores  do,  and  therefore  I always  get  my 
supply  there,  as  I did  my  “ visitor’s  soap,”  Saturday 
to  Monday  tablets,  which  arc  always  new  and  fresh. 
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No  visitor  should  be  given  a piece  of  soap  which  has 
been  used,  that  can  be  finished  up  in  the  bath-room 
or  downstairs  lavatories,  simply  because  of  the  senti- 
ment. For,  naturally,  soap  washed  over  once  in 
clear  water  is  as  clean  as  if  it  had  never  been  used  at 
all.  All  the  same  it  does  not  look  fresh  and  nice, 
and  as  such  should  be  relegated,  as  advised,  to  the 
bath-room,  etc. 

I have  never  found  servants  grumble  about  their 
food  if  they  have  practically  the  same  in  the  kitchen 
as  one  has  in  the  dining-room,  except,  of  course,  they 
cannot  have  a regular  late  dinner,  and  one  must 
possess  a cook  who  will  make  good  puddings  for 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and,  moreover,  will 
cook  plenty  of  vegetables  for  the  kitchen.  People 
are  beginning  to  understand  at  last  that  vast  joints 
of  meat  are  not  healthy  and  that  people  cannot  keep 
as  well  on  quantities  of  animal  food  as  they  do  on 
a more  varied  diet.  It  is  easier,  no  doubt,  for  a 
cook  to  push  a big  joint  into  her  oven,  and,  after  it 
has  been  used  hot,  to  serve  it  up  as  cold,  as  a hash  or 
as  a mince  until  it  is  finished,  than  to  take  the 
trouble  to  obtain  and  give  variety,  but  it  is  not  good 
for  any  one  to  eat  quantities  of  meat,  and  I hope 
some  day  fish  may  be  cheaper  than  it  is,  and  allow 
of  at  least  two  fish  dinners  for  the  maids  during  each 
week. 

I have  seen  mackerel  and  fresh  herrings  sold  in 
Dorsetshire  for  twopence  a dozen,  and,  indeed,  at 
Eastbourne  and  on  the  Chesil  Bank  and  some  parts 
of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  I have  known  it  used  as 
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manure  because  it  was  not  worth  the  carriage  to 
town.  In  this  case,  why  does  every  mackerel  in 
London  cost  sixpence  and  eightpence,  and  every 
fresh  herring  twopence?  One  hears  of  mysterious 
“ rings  ” in  the  fish-trade  and  is  almost  compelled 
to  believe  the  talk  is  true. 

The  only  people  I do  not  grudge  an  “ early  cup 
of  tea  ” to  are  the  maids.  They  require  it  the 
moment  they  are  up,  especially  on  a cold,  dark 
morning.  They  have  the  fires  to  lay,  the  rooms  to 
brush  up  and  dust  and  the  breakfast  to  cook  before 
they  can  sit  down  to  their  own,  which  should  be 
taken  while  the  family  has  theirs.  A sensible  maid 
has  the  breakfast-room  ready  the  night  before, 
especially  in  winter,  when  I am  no  advocate  for  the 
servants  getting  up  at  unholy  hours,  wasting  the 
light  and  scamping  the  work,  and  though  I know 
many  mistresses  still  insist  on  their  rising  at  6 a.m., 
I say  this  is  ridiculous.  If  stairs  and  hall  are  swept 
before  breakfast  they  cannot  be  done  properly. 
Much  better  wait  until  after  breakfast,  when  there 
is  some  light  to  do  them  by,  and  let  the  dining-room 
wait  too,  unless  there  is  no  third  room,  then  it  must 
be  dusted  and  put  ready,  though  heavy  sweeping 
should  be  done  later  in  the  morning  when  the 
mistress  is  out,  or  busy  over  the  flowers,  or  in  her 
own  room  over  her  own  private  affairs. 

Gas  heaters  provide  hot  water  for  washing  very 
quickly,  but  I do  not  advise  hot  baths  in  the  morn- 
ing. These  are  the  greatest  mistakes  possible.  I 
have  known  children  bathed  in  hot  water  in  the 
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morning  with  the  consequence  that  they  perpetually 
caught  cold  at  every  opportunity.  They  should 
have  their  warm  baths  at  night  and  go  clean  to  bed. 
They  can  have  a hasty  sponge  with  tepid  water  in 
the  morning  if  the  nurse  likes,  but  real  warm  baths 
must  be  had  just  before  bed-time,  both  for  young 
and  old. 

A big  kettle,  or  even  two,  will  heat  quite  enough 
hot  water  for  the  bedrooms,  but  I hope  most  houses 
will  have  fixed  basins  with  hot  and  cold  water  laid 
on.  The  water  can  be  heated  on  each  floor  by  a 
separate  gas  arrangement  and  the  maid  has  only  to 
light  the  gas ; labour  is  minimised  and  maids  have 
not  half  the  fetching  and  carrying  that  tries  their 
health,  temper  and  spirits  alike. 

The  kitchen  should  be  furnished  with  a saucepan- 
stand,  a great  improvement  on  the  old  habit  of 
putting  them  on  a shelf ; boards  to  stand  the  sauce- 
pans and  dishes  on  when  " dishing  up  ” on  the 
kitchen  table,  and  should,  moreover,  have  a separate 
table  for  pastry  making,  and  for  the  maids’  meals, 
if  they  are  obliged  to  take  them  in  the  kitchen  as 
they  all  too  often  must.  But  I do  hope  the  builders 
of  the  future  may  even  give  a less  imposing  set  of 
“ reception-rooms  ” and  recollect  the  maids’  sitting- 
room,  for  I,  personally,  cannot  bear  them  to  have 
nowhere  except  the  kitchen  in  which  to  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being. 

Another  thing  the  young  mistress  should  be  able 
to  do  is  to  take  the  maid’s  place  if  she  is  ill.  There 
is  not  one  single  thing  that  one  woman  cannot  do 
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that  another  can.  All  the  gently  born  girl  has  to 
recollect  is  that  if  she  despises  cooking  and  house- 
hold knowledge  her  maids  will  despise  it  too.  If 
she  snubs  or  patronises  her  maids,  or  treats  them  as 
prisoners,  the  elusive  factory,  with  its  free  evenings, 
Canada,  with  its  hard  and  bitter  toil  and  its  fair 
promises,  typewriting,  or  any  “ genteel  ” occupation 
will  still  further  deplete  the  domestic  ranks.  But  if 
one  treats  one's  maids  as  estimable  and  honoured 
members  of  the  family  one  has  one’s  reward,  and 
without  good,  faithful  and  kindly  service  where 
should  we  one  and  all  be  I should  like  to  know  ! 

The  kitchen,  scullery,  etc.,  should  have  their 
ceilings  whitewashed  once  a year,  and  every  three 
years  all  the  woodwork  should  be  varnished.  Much 
as  I dislike  the  sham,  nothing  wears  in  the  way 
grained  paint,  varnished,  does,  but  a good  plain 
paint,  varnished,  wears  very  well  too.  Above  the 
skirting-board  should  be  a dado  of  plain,  patternless 
linoleum.  This  can  be  rubbed  over  daily  with  a 
damp  cloth,  and  once  a week  polished  with  Ronuk 
or  the  handy  beeswax  and  turpentine,  and  the  floor 
should  be  covered  in  cork  carpet,  a warmer,  thicker 
make  of  linoleum,  kept  in  order  in  the  same  way, 
and,  above  all,  no  soap  should  ever  be  used  for  either 
linoleum  or  cork  carpet.  Warm  water  and  house- 
flannel  and,  indeed,  a little  sour  milk  and  water  are 
enough,  except  for  the  weekly  polish.  If  greasy 
work  is  about,  cloths,  similar  to  hearth-cloths, 
should  be  laid  down,  and  spilt  grease  should  be 
removed  from  anything  at  once.  This  can  be  done 
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by  placing  brown  paper  over  the  spot  and  then 
holding  a hot  iron  over  the  paper.  This  draws  out 
and  absorbs  the  grease,  and  the  paper  can  be  burned 
at  once. 

All  dusters  and  kitchen-cloths  should  be  washed 
out  at  home.  They  last  three  times  as  long  if  they 
are,  and,  moreover,  are  clean.  I never  send  these, 
towels  or  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  the  laundry. 
If  I do,  by  any  chance,  the  latter  come  home  smelling 
of  I don’t  know  what.  Perhaps  cheap  soap,  perhaps 
of  other  people’s  things.  At  any  rate  neither  article 
is  difficult  to  wash  out  and  dry  and  iron,  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  sent  out  of  the  house.  If  the 
maids  have  no  sitting-room,  they  should  have  a 
couple  of  nice  rugs  to  place  before  the  chairs  when 
the  work  is  done,  a nice  tablecloth  for  their  table, 
and  curtains  they  can  draw  at  night.  These  should 
be  of  serge  in  winter,  which  washes  as  well  as 
cotton,  if  it  he  all  wool,  and  of  cretonne  or  figured 
linen  for  summer,  and  the  windows  should  always 
open  top  and  bottom. 

If  any  smell  from  the  cooking  arises,  this  should 
be  legislated  for  at  once.  An  oven  smell  means 
grease  has  boiled  over,  and  the  oven  must  be  cleaned 
and  then  burned  out  with  a wisp  of  hay.  Greens 
should  never  be  boiled  unless  a crust  of  bread  is  put 
in  the  water,  and  the  water  should  have  (after  use) 
carbolic  put  in  and  then  poured  away  at  once.  The 
oven  smell  and  the  boiling  of  greens  are  the  worst 
smells,  if  others  occur  they  must  be  circumvented 
at  once,  but  no  general  hints  can  be  given,  as  every 
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house  is  differently  constructed.  All  the  same 
“ Dust  of  Lebanon  ” should  always  be  in  the  kitchen. 
This  is  simply  cedar  dust,  and  a handful  thrown  on 
the  fire  changes  the  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen  at 
once. 

Every  housewife  should  keep  her  own  book  of 
receipts,  and,  moreover,  should  keep  her  eyes  open 
and  not  be  above  using  another  person’s  ideas  and 
ways.  In  the  old  days  I never  dined  out  without 
making  mental  notes  either  of  what  to  avoid  or 
what  to  copy.  The  latter  I shared  with  my  cook ; 
and  it  is  a good  plan  to  keep  one’s  own  menu  and 
write  at  the  back  the  names  of  one’s  guests.  Then 
one  does  not  give  Jones  the  same  dinner  three  times 
running,  and  one  ensures  that  variety,  at  any  rate, 
v^dll  be  his  portion  when  he  next  dines  with  one. 

I will  conclude  this  chapter  by  giving  the  receipts 
of  the  soups  we  use  generally,  but  my  readers  must 
recollect  that  all  vegetables  must  be  braised  first,  or 
the  soup  will  not  be  a success.  Time  and  trouble 
must  be  taken,  too,  but  dinner  begun  with  a good 
vegetable  soup,  then  a piece  of  fish,  a small  made 
dish  and  a pudding  or  a savoury,  is  far  better  for 
every  one  than  a lump  of  meat,  pastry  and  cheese. 
It  is  more  trouble  to  prepare  and  think  out  such  a 
meal,  but  I know  from  experience  that  the  less  meat 
eaten  the  better  is  the  health  of  the  household,  and, 
as  I have  never  had  a servant  ill  in  the  house,  nor 
has  the  master  of  the  house  ever  been  laid  up  one 
single  day  of  his  married  life  of  over  forty-four  years, 
I think  my  methods  must  be  fairly  right  after  all  ! 
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White  Soup 

Wash,  prepare  and  braise  a carrot,  a turnip  and 
a head  of  celer^'.  Then  cut  all  into  shreds,  put 
2 ounces  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  stir  in  the  vege- 
tables for  five  minutes,  but.  do  not  let  them  burn, 
then  add  i pint  of  boiling  water,  half  a teaspoonful 
of  sugar  and  i of  salt.  Let  all  simmer  gently  until 
the  vegetables  are  done,  when  all  must  be  passed 
through  a fine  hair  sieve.  Then  add  milk,  thickened 
with  cornflower,  and  season  to  taste,  always  using 
cayenne  pepper.  This  is  far  more  wholesome  than 
ordinary  pepper . Cooked  peas  should  be  added  when 
peas  are  in  season,  and  if  celery  is  not  to  be  had,  a 
little  celery  salt  is  a great  addition.  The  quantity 
of  milk  depends  on  how  many  people  the  soup  is 
required  for,  and  here  common-sense  comes  in. 

Green  Pea  Soup 

Required  2 quarts  of  fresh  green  pea-pods,  i quart 
of  boiling  water,  i onion,  i or  2 sprigs  of  fresh 
mint,  3 lumps  of  sugar,  i ounce  of  butter,  i ounce 
of  cornflour,  salt,  pepper  and  a little  milk.  Wash 
the  pods,  take  off  the  stalks  and  the  horny  strip  of 
lining  from  each.  Put  them  in  a pan  with  the  water, 
sugar,  mint  and  the  onions,  peeled  and  shred  (after 
braising),  and  an  atom  of  soda.  Boil  until  the  pods 
are  soft,  then  put  them  through  a fine  wire  sieve. 

1 ut  the  piir^e  back  and  add  salt  and  cayenne  pepper 
to  taste.  If  the  soup  seems  thin  mix  cornflour 
smoothly  Nvith  a little  cold  milk,  add  it  and  stir  the 
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soup  over  the  fire  until  it  boils  well,  and  serve  in  a 
hot  tureen.  Add  a few  boiled  peas,  for  I think  their 
presence  improves  the  soup  very  much  indeed. 

Now  here  is  another  soup,  and  remember  if  you 
require  a change  that  either  carrots  or  tomatoes 
can  be  used  instead  of  potatoes. 

I pound  potatoes  peeled,  i onion,  i teaspoonful 
salt,  I ounce  butter,  i quart  of  water  or  bone  stock, 
if  you  have  it,  a little  celery  or  half  a teacupful  of 
celery  seed,  cayenne  pepper  to  taste,  J pint  milk. 
Stir  up  all  the  vegetables  and  place  in  saucepan 
with  the  butter  over  the  fire,  and  keep  all  well  shaken 
for  ten  minutes  without  removing  lid.  Then  add 
water  or  stock  and  seasoning,  and  simmer  gently 
until  all  the  vegetables  are  tender,  then  return  all  to 
saucepan  and  allow  it  to  boil.  Boil  milk  separately 
and  add  this  just  before  sending  the  soup  to  table. 
Recollect  that  the  tureen  must  always  be  made  hot 
by  putting  boiling  water  in  first,  and  that  the  best 
dinner  that  was  ever  cooked  is  spoiled  by  cold  plates, 
absence  of  careful  arrangement  of  the  dishes, 
absence  of  dish  papers,  cutlet  frills,  parsley  and  the 
little  odds  and  ends  that  make  all  the  difference 
between  a meal  and  mere  food  ! 


CHAPTER  V 

HOW  TO  SHOP,  HALLS,  PASSAGES,  ETC. 

Never  be  persuaded  by  any  one  to  buy  all  your 
things  at  one  establishment,  for  even  in  these  days 
gigantic  stores,  with  each  department  under  an 
expert,  you  may  be  quite  certain  that  every  place 
has  its  own  " best  thing,”  and  she  is  wise  who  sets 
out  to  discover  what  that  may  be,  and,  moreover, 
no  one  should  be  led  away  by  fashion. 

I have  read  with  horror  of  some  one's  red  furni- 
ture in  a black  room,  and  of  some  one  else's  white 
room  with  black  carpet,  curtains,  etc.  Now  this 
species  of  freak  furnishing  can  only  last  a season 
and  dates  the  house  in  a manner  that  would  be 
anything  but  soothing  to  contemplate  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  great  thing  to  recollect  is 
that  whatever  is  bought  must  suit  the  particular 
house  for  which  it  is  purchased,  and  at  the  same 
time  must  be  adaptable  to  a somewhat  similar 
place  should  one  have  to  move.  In  this  case 
matting  and  rugs  for  the  floor  or  else  square  carpets 
are  most  necessary.  Curtains  should  be  bought  of 
a material  that  can  be  matched  or  else  lengthened 
by  a wide  border  of  some  plain  material  or  again 
y a turned-over  piece  of  plain  velveteen  or  jute 
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at  the  top  of  the  curtain,  and  it  is  not  wise  to 
buy  furniture  to  fit  certain  niches  unless  the 
house  is  one  that  belongs  to  the  young  people 
and  is  likely  to  be  lived  in  by  them  the  whole 
of  their  married  lives.  If  special  furniture  is  de- 
sired to  be  designed,  I advise  Godfrey  Giles,  of  Old 
Cavendish  Street.  So  many  of  the  people  I know 
as  designers  are  gone  that  I even  hesitate  to  name 
him,  but  he  does  not  go  in  for  a large  shop  or  ware- 
house, and  only  keeps  specimens  of  the  things  he 
advises  his  clients  to  obtain. 

In  dealing  with  a large  shop  one  must  recollect 
that  the  shopman  has  goods  he  wants  to  sell,  and 
in  the  old  days,  the  older  and  more  useless  a thing 
was,  the  more  anxious  was  the  shopman  to  push 
it.  Now  things  are  better,  and  though  just  at  the 
moment  there  is  a craze  for  the  most  violent  shades 
of  colour,  it  is  but  a craze  and  cannot  last,  and  it  is 
to  be  avoided. 

One  can  always  obtain  beautiful  things  at  Liberty’s 
at  any  rate,  and  people  who  are  not  sure  of  their  own 
taste  or  what  they  want  should  ask  advice,  and 
above  all,  avoid  most  strenuously  what  any  trades- 
man tells  them  is  now  “ quite  the  thing,”  for  be  sure 
if  it  is,  the  craze  will  not  last,  and  that  the  thing  is 
the  thing  one  ought  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
I wonder  if  any  one  except  myself  recollects  the 
old-fashioned  entrance-hall,  with  its  yellow  walls, 
marked  out  by  spaces  to  resemble  marble,  its  grained 
and  varnished  paint,  its  hideous  oilcloth-covered 
floor  and  its  staircase  fitted  with  an  atrocious- 
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patterned  Brussels  carpet  ? There  stood  the  fear- 
some hat  and  coat  and  umbrella  stand;  an  iron 
monstrosity  with  outstretched  arms  garnished  with 
the  hats  and  coats  of  the  male  part  of  the  house- 
hold ; beside  that  there  were  a couple  of  hard  chairs 
and  perhaps  a gong  and  a card-tray  on  a little  table. 
Every  hall  was  exactly  like  the  other,  and  gave  one 
the  shivers  the  moment  the  door  was  opened.  I 
claim  to  have  altered  this  sort  of  thing  entirely  and 
to  have  disestablished  and  disendowed  the  abomin- 
able hatstand.  No  doubt  others  think  they  did, 
but  I know  that  it  was  I.  Not  that  it  matters  so 
long  as  it  is  gone  and  we  never  see  the  distressful 
thing  any  more. 

An  umbrella  stand  we  must  have,  but  this  can  be 
a modest  copper  and  beaten  iron  stand  just  at  the 
back  of  the  front  door.  And  here  let  me  give  a hint 
or  two  on  the  proper  care  of  an  umbrella.  Never 
send  it  down  to  be  dried  by  the  kitchen  fire;  this 
rots  the  silk  at  once,  but  open  it  and  leave  it  in  the 
bath-room,  or  in  any  place  where  there  is  an  oil- 
cloth flooring  or  where  there  is  no  great  heat,  and, 
moreover,  never  keep  it  rolled  up  when  not  in  use. 
If  one  does  keep  it  rolled  up  the  seams  soon  split 
and  the  umbrella  is  at  once  done  for. 

I found  not  long  ago  at  Godfrey  Giles’  a very 
good  gold  paper  with  a red  shade  in  it,  quite  pattern- 
less but  appearing  as  if  shot  with  red  in  certain 
lights  and  this  was  inexpensive  and  would  make 
an  ideal  hall  paper  above  a high  dado  of  either  white 
or  dull  b^o^^^^.  I incline  to  white,  if  a good  enamel 
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paint  is  used ; this  lasts  for  years ; but  the  enamel 
must  be  good  and  it  must  never  be  touched  with 
soap  : a daily  application  of  a damp  duster  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  with  the  addition  of  a polish  with 
the  ever-useful  Selvyt  cloth,  than  which  are  nothing 
better  for  polishing  anything  from  silver  down  to 
the  humble  white  paint. 

I used  to  be  quite  certain  that  a papered  ceiling 
was  a sine  qua  non,  now  I know  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  best  ceilings  in  the  world  are  made 
from  Lincrusta  and  similar  materials  well  painted. 
If  one  cannot  afford  that  we  must  stick  to  the 
humbler  whitewash,  renewable  every  two  or  three 
years  in  London.  But  the  Lincrusta  lasts  for  ever, 
and  can  be  cleaned  by  some  patent  process  of  Lush 
& Cooke’s,  the  well-known  dyers,  who  really  do  clean 
walls,  ceilings  and  paint  very  cheaply  and  quietly 
and  well,  and  are  much  to  be  commended  for  work 
that  removes  the  terrors  of  any  clean,  whether  it  is 
the  obsolete  spring  cleaning  of  our  mothers,  or  the 
more  simple  management  of  the  present  day.  In 
these  hurried  times  we  do  not  imitate  the  Hebrews 
and  search  every  Passover  all  through  the  house 
for  any  crumbs  or  dirt  that  may  be  left  (and  the 
spring  clean  is  merely  the  Christian  Passover),  but 
we  keep  our  rooms  clean  always  and  have  the 
whole  house  turned  out  when  we  are  away,  and  do 
not  spoil  our  husband's  temper  and  our  own  by 
upsetting  every  room  at  once,  neither  do  we  exist 
for  at  least  a fortnight  in  an  atmosphere  of  soap  and 
water  and  crossness  that  is  simply  awful. 
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The  hall  floor  should  be  covered  first  in  self- 
coloured  cork  carpet  and  then  with  rugs.  These 
can  be  shaken  every  day  quite  well,  and  once  a 
week  the  cork  carpet  must  be  thoroughly  polished. 
The  stairs  should  have  a carpet  as  patternless  as 
possible,  and  as  thick  as  can  be  afforded,  and  the 
rods  should  be  of  a material  that  resembles  dulled 
silver.  I do  not  think  these  are  any  more  expensive 
than  brass  and  have  not  the  aggravating  glitter  of 
the  latter  material,  and  once  every  three  months 
the  carp>et  should  be  turned  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  staircase;  then  it  wears  out  evenly,  and  we 
lengthen  its  life  considerably  if  we  put  it  do>^ 
over  carpet  felt  and  stair  pads.  The  ordinary  stairs 
as  left  by  the  builder  have  sharp  edges  and  are 
warranted  to  cut  through  a cheap  carpet  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  put  down.  The  best  carpet  is  the 
Turkey ; next  comes  Axminster  and  pile,  then  3-ply 
Kidderminster  and  finally  a cheaper  Roman  carpet. 
This  looks  nice,  but  is  quite  a last  resource  for  the 
impecunious,  though  I have  had  some  in  wear  over 
ten  years ; but  it  is  put  down  over  felt  and  is  padded 
with  carpet  pads,  and  all  this  of  course  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  cost. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  screen  off  the  stairs 
altogether  with  a couple  of  arches  and  curtains, 
and  in  the  country  and  the  suburbs  where  draughts 
are  terrible,  these  should  be  used.  One  can  get 
these  arches  very  cheaply  or  even  make  them  ones- 
self,  and  curtains  add  considerably  to  one’s  comfort 
if  the  house  is  cold  or  jerrybuilt.  Indeed,  then  I 
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advise  curtains  over  every  door,  both  inside  and 
out,  but  I do  not  advise  the  dreadful  little  mats  one 
finds  outside  some  doors;  they  generally  roll  over 
and  form  traps  for  the  unwary  or  even  arrive  in 
the  rooms  on  the  train  of  any  lady  who  may  wear 
a long  dress.  The  less  drapery  one  has  about  a 
town  house  the  better,  but  if  the  doors  are  badly 
made,  curtains  are  necessary,  unless  one  can  supple- 
ment the  doors  with  Slater’s  patent,  which  is  a 
strip  of  wood  attached  to  strips  of  india-rubber.  As 
a rule  this  is  sufficient,  but  in  the  country  and  in 
most  new  houses  curtains  are  an  absolute  necessity 
and  should  be  either  of  serge  or  stamped  plushette. 

The  name  of  the  latter  material  is  against  it,  of 
that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  All  the  same,  nothing 
is  as  warm,  wears  as  well  and  is  as  cheap,  and  one 
can  get  it  in  nice  colours,  and  can  throw  it  away  in 
time  when  it  becomes  shabby  without  undue  qualms 
of  conscience.  I dare  say  it  would  dye,  but  I am 
no  advocate  for  dying  cheap  materials.  They  are 
rarely  a success,  and  always  return  home  much 
thinner  than  when  they  went  away. 

In  the  country  the  hall  should  contain  a large 
box  to  hold  letters  for  the  post  and  another  one  for 
letters  that  arrive  while  one  is  out,  and,  moreover,  a 
very  plainly  printed  card  should  state  the  hours  the 
post  comes  in  and  goes  out.  If  there  be  no  library 
the  hall  table  should  hold  an  apparatus  for  weighing 
parcels  and  newspapers  for  abroad.  I have  suffered 
so  much  in  past  times  from  this  omission  that  now 
I always  take  my  own  about  with  me.  It  shortens 
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its  life,  but  mine  would  be  shortened  if  I could  not 
have  it,  and  of  two  evils  I choose  the  least.  There 
should  be  a grandfather  clock  in  the  hall  with  a 
good  loud  strike.  This  hints  to  visitors  that  time 
is  fleeting  and  that  certain  hours  are  here  or  ap- 
proaching, for  without  punctuality  no  house  can  be 
run  with  comfort  to  oneself  or  with  consideration 
for  the  servants. 

I know  it  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  for  ordinary  people  who  have  no  manner 
of  claim  to  be  members  of  the  so-called  smart  set 
to  declare  that  no  one  can  possibly  be  decently  civil 
at  such  an  hour.  Well  ! I know  better.  The 
breakfast-hour,  when  a family  is  well  managed  and 
happy,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  day.  The 
news  contained  in  the  letters  and  papers  can  be 
discussed,  appointments  made,  and  views  exchanged, 
and  all  are  bright  and  happy,  and  eager  for  the 
day’s  work  or  pleasure,  whichever  it  may  be. 

The  clock  reminds  every  one  of  the  hours,  and  as 
it  can  be  heard  all  over  the  house  and  confronts 
late-comers  with  its  brazen  stare,  it  regulates  the 
household  and  should  never  be  missing. 

The  first  thing  one  should  look  for  is  a hall  cup- 
board. There  are  many  different  kinds  to  be  had 
now,  but  one  should  be  selected  that  has  a deep 
cupboard  at  its  base  to  hold  men’s  hats,  pegs  above 
for  coats  and  wraps,  and  a second  shelf  to  hold 
" bowlers  ” and  caps  according  to  the  ways  and 
tastes  of  the  household.  Wide  curtains,  divided 
in  the  centre,  should  hide  all  the  structure  except 
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the  top.  If  one  has  wooden  doors  it  looks  too 
heavy,  besides  the  doors  fly  open  and,  moreover,  an 
impatient  male  may  object  to  be  troubled ; he  does 
not  mind  parting  the  curtains  for  himself  and 
hanging  up  his  coat,  but  he  would  loathe  opening 
and  closing  heavy  doors.  Such  is  the  constitution 
of  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  man  ! 

Besides  this  we  shall  require  a “ monk’s  bench,” 
which  opens  at  the  seat  part  and  serves  as  a place 
to  hold  the  carriage-  or  motor-rugs,  for  even  if  we 
have  neither  we  may  have  occasion  to  hire,  and  then 
one’s  own  rug  is  a blessing  one  cannot  afford  to 
despise.  As  the  bench  would  allow  two  people  to 
be  seated  there  no  more  chairs  are  required.  In- 
deed, I do  not  approve  of  folks  waiting  in  the  hall 
at  all.  If  they  have  to  wait  for  a reply  to  a note 
(and  in  these  telephonic  days  this  is  rarely  neces- 
sary), let  them  do  so  in  the  maids’  sitting-room  or 
in  the  kitchen. 

One  thing  to  drill  into  any  house-  or  parlour-maid 
is  the  fact  that  nothing  is  ever  given  to  beggars  at 
the  front  or  back  doors,  and  that  unless  the  indi- 
vidual is  known  or  can  give  a card  to  be  sent  in  to 
the  mistress,  he  or  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  hall.  Personally,  in  London,  I always  keep  my 
door  open  on  the  chain.  No  one  can  enter,  and  the 
maid  can  see  the  style  of  individual  who  has  rung 
the  bell  before  she  “ lets  down  the  drawbridge  ” 
and  bids  him  enter  in.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
have  a bad  character  with  these  gentry.  If  one 
never  gives  they  soon  learn  to  save  themselves 
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needless  tramps  up  steps;  and,  moreover,  no  one 
should  be  without  a dog.  I possess  a small  front 
garden  which  was  once  raided  by  some  boys.  My 
dog  came  out  and  stood  between  them  and  the  exit, 
looking  most  ferocious,  and  they  were  caught  and 
handed  over  to  the  police  to  deal  with.  One  day 
shortly  after  that,  I was  seated  there,  fautc  de  mieux, 
and  I heard  a woman  say  to  a small  child  who  was 
about  to  open  the  gate,  “ Don’t  go  in  there,  darling  ! 
There  is  a very  dangerous  dog.”  Poor  Jock  ! He 
makes  noise  enough  to  waken  the  dead  and  would, 
I am  sure,  let  no  burglar  live,  but  once  he  discovers 
one  is  respectable  I do  not  know  a meeker  lamb, 
though  even  then  he  has  his  likes  and  his  dislikes 
and  keeps  away  from  those  to  whom  he  is  not  really 
attached. 

I have  had  high-sounding  names  sent  in  to  me, 
but  remaining  unobserved  I have  espied  the  bearers 
pro  tern,  through  the  chained  door  and  then  bid 
them  avaunt.  A ” Paget  ” once  tried  to  sell  me 
tea;  a “Vavasour”  had  an  excellent  polish  she 
longed  to  try  on  my  chairs ; a “ Spencer  ” was 
collecting  for  a home  for  lost  cats  and  dogs.  They 
all  went  empty  away,  and  while  in  my  first  year, 
in  my  present  house,  there  was  never  a day  without 
one  or  more  beggars,  they  soon  discovered  I was 
hopeless,  and  that  as  my  maids  remain  in  my 
service,  it  is  quite  useless  to  say  : " Oh  ! the  lady 
gave  me  a subscription  last  year  and  told  me  to 
call,”  for  they  know  quite  well  that  this  is  a most 
unfounded  lie. 
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The  door-to-door  hawker  is  as  much  to  be  avoided 
as  is  the  beggar.  These  are  the  gentry  who  do  their 
utmost  to  prevail  on  the  maids  to  buy  sewing- 
machines,  Bibles,  rotten  watches,  etc.,  on  the  hire- 
purchase  system,  or  to  go  in  for  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  a “ Free  portrait.” 

Every  one  does  not  possess  (as  they  most  un- 
doubtedly should)  the  cautionary  list  published  by 
Truth,  but  it  has  saved  me  many  a shilling,  and 
it  is  also  an  excellent  possession  if  one  has  the 
private  printed  cautionary  list  issued  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  This  Society  is  most  in- 
valuable, and  if  ever  I had  any  money  to  spare  I 
should  hand  it  over  to  them  to  distribute.  They  do 
search  out  deserving  cases  with  infinite  trouble  and 
relieve  with  much  delicate  tact  the  real  sufferers 
who  are  too  proud  to  beg  from  door  to  door,  or 
the  frauds  who  try  to  palm  off  on  one  wretched 
bits  of  needlework,  sham  lace,  bad  tea  and  the 
many  abominable  swindles  that  kind-hearted  folks 
are  taken  in  by  and  thus  deprived  of  money  that 
might  really  go  to  help  a most  real  and  deserving 
case. 

When  recollecting  all  the  many  front  and  back 
door  swindlers  whom  I continually  come  across,  I 
begin  to  think  the  wretched  Claimant  was  right 
when  he  made  his  celebrated  remark  about  plenty, 
fools  and  their  money,  but  I do  most  strongly 
advise  my  readers  to  make  themselves  au  courant 
with  the  swindles  of  the  day  from  the  venerable 
Spanish  prisoner  to  the  painted  sparrow,  and  to 
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instruct  their  maids  only  to  answer  the  door  " with 
the  door  on  the  chain  ” until  they  are  assured  of 
the  bonafides  of  the  caller.  One  of  the  nicest  little 
maids  possible  lost  her  place  and  her  character  too 
(though  this  I consider  very  hard)  by  forgetting 
this  rule.  Her  mistress  had  told  her  over  and 
over  again  never  to  leave  the  door  open  or  allow 
a stranger  to  be  by  himself  in  the  hall.  One  day 
her  “ young  ladies  " had  just  come  in  and  gone 
upstairs  and  as  she  was  closing  the  door  a wretched 
man  approached.  “ One  of  your  ladies  has  dropped 
this  glove,  I think.  Just  ask  them,”  he  said,  and 
she  turned  and  ran  upstairs,  leaving  him  planted 
there.  She  was  not  gone  three  minutes,  but  when 
she  returned  he  had  departed  with  every  umbrella 
and  coat  out  of  the  hall ! Can  the  hall,  then,  be 
too  carefully  guarded  ? In  very  truth  and  deed,  1 
think  not. 

Another  thing  I am  not  devoted  to  is  a gong,  or 
even  an  harmonious  peal  of  silver  bells.  In  the 
first  place,  why  should  not  all  the  members  of  the 
household,  guests  and  family  alike,  assemble  in 
the  hall  or  drawing-room  five  minutes  before  the 
luncheon  or  dinner-hour  ? Then  the  maid  can  enter 
and  announce  that  the  meal  is  served.  This  en- 
sures greater  punctuality  and  saves  the  breathless 
rush  downstairs  one  sees  in  many  houses  when  the 
gong. is  sounded,  and  the  soup  is  cooling  either  on 
the  table  or  the  sideboard,  wherever  we  elect  to  have 
it  served  from.  And  in  the  second,  I would  ban 
every  single  unnecessary  noise.  Nowadays,  we  live 
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in  such  an  atmosphere  of  tumult  that  every  noise 
one  can  do  without  should  be  given  up,  and  people 
should  be  more  considerate  than  they  are  on  this 
subject.  A gong  in  a small  house  is  ridiculous,  in 
a large  one  it  encourages  unpunctuality  and  the 
rush,  of  which  I have  just  spoken,  either  downstairs 
to  dinner  or  in  from  the  garden  just  in  time  for 
luncheon. 

I like  books  in  a bookcase  in  the  hall,  if  in  any 
way  possible,  and  I furthermore  like  pictures  there 
and  up  the  staircase.  When  we  were  children  we 
used  to  linger  a good  deal  on  the  stairs  to  look  at 
the  pictures,  and  older  folk  who  do  not  want  to  rush 
upstairs  and  yet  do  not  like  to  appear  as  if  they 
were  not  youthful  enough  to  do  so,  can  linger  and  go 
up  at  their  ease.  The  pictures  are  an  excuse,  and 
give  a finish  and  a welcoming  look  to  a house  that 
nothing  else  does,  and  in  these  days  of  beautiful 
photographs  and  autotypes  no  one  need  have  bare 
and  uninteresting  walls. 

The  hall  and  staircase  must  be  dusted  and  brushed 
down  every  day,  and  once  a week  all  the  rugs  should 
be  shaken  and  the  cork  carpet  polished.  The  stairs 
are  the  care  of  the  housemaid,  but  the  hall  and  the 
front  steps  belong  to  the  cook’s  department  in  a 
small  establishment,  though  if  there  is  a large 
family  it  is  well  to  allow  a “ step-girl  ” to  clean  down 
the  steps,  and  the  hall  then  becomes  the  job  for  the 
between-maid,  an  individual  who  is  rapidly  dis- 
app>earing  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  judging  from 
all  I hear  on  the  subject.  But  she  is  a damsel  I 
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have  never  gone  in  for.  When  I had  a large  house 
I had  cook  and  kitchen-maid,  parlour-  and  house- 
maids. Now  I am  in  a small  one  my  maids  divide 
the  work  as  suits  them  best,  and  as  they  agree  on 
the  matter  w'hy  should  I bother  my  head? 

I may  say  that  a young  housekeeper  should  start 
with  as  few  maids  as  she  can  manage,  without  un- 
duly overworking  them,  and  allowing  for  them  to 
have  a certain  amount  of  time  off  every  day,  and  she 
must  be  prepared  to  do  their  work  for  them  should 
it  be  necessary. 

I once  had  a friend  w'ho  had  very  small  means, 
was  quite  able-bodied  and  possessed  five  grown-up 
daughters,  and  she  always  poured  all  her  woes  on 
the  domestic  subject  into  my  ears.  She  had  two 
cheap  and  inexperienced  maids,  and  in  their  absence 
one  afternoon  without  leave  she  had  descended  to 
the  kitchen  and  found  most  of  the  pudding  left  from 
luncheon,  a good  deal  of  butter  and  other  trifles, 
in  the  sink,  and  then  wept  over  the  wasted  food 
and  the  broken  glass  and  china  she  discovered.  I 
suggested  that  she  could,  with  a very  little  help, 
manage  without  maids  altogether.  Each  girl  could 
be  responsible  for  her  share  of  the  room  she  occupied, 
and  they  could  take  house  and  kitchen  work  alter- 
nately ; the  ever-useful  gas-cooker  and  a nice  kitchen 
(when  clean,  which  it  never  was  wth  those  maids) 
would  make  all  easy.  But  I was  met  by  the  ques- 
tion, “ Who  is  to  answer  the  door?  ” and  when  I 
suggested  they  could  one  and  all  do  it,  choosing  the 
one  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  the  bell  rang,  my 
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friend  nearly  fainted.  She  could  put  up  with 
waste,  disobedience,  dirt  and  impertinence  in  the 
kitchen,  but  neither  she  nor  her  daughters  could 
answer  the  door ! This  was  so  absurd  that  I 
laughed,  and  she  was  so  offended  she  never  asked 
me  for  counsel  or  to  listen  to  her  domestic  troubles 
again. 

By  the  way,  the  hall  should  be  well  lighted  from 
a centre  lamp  in  beaten  iron,  and  the  staircase 
should  also  be  lighted  carefully.  Fitments  of 
beaten  iron  are  the  best.  They  require  very  little 
cleaning  and  that  is  an  advantage  when  they  are 
often  hard  to  reach.  The  best  are  made  by  Strode 
and  Benson,  and  I do  not  give  addresses  as  they 
can  always  be  found  in  the  trades  or  a telephone 
directory,  and  may  change. 

Do  not  buy  the  first  you  see  of  anything,  that  is  a 
most  fatal  thing  to  do,  for  be  sure  if  you  do  you  will 
see  something  you  like  better  in  the  next  street,  and 
if  you  can  trust  your  o\vn  taste  go  about  until  you 
are  satisfied.  If  you  cannot  trust  yourself.  Strode 
or  Benson  has  never  to  my  knowledge  sold  an  ugly 
thing,  and  you  cannot  go  far  wrong  under  their 
guidance. 

Electric  light  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  light  in  the 
hall,  and  there  are  certain  new  burners  which  give 
a maximum  of  light  with  a minimum  expenditure 
of  electricity.  They  are  improved  every  day,  but 
we  use  the  Osram  lamp  ourselves,  and  have  our  light 
on  what  the  Marylebone  folk  call  the  telephone 
system.  We  have  found  this  most  satisfactory,  and 
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it  has  saved  us  much  money  and  trouble.  But  all 
servants,  and,  indeed,  every  one  must  have  im- 
pressed on  them  that  light  is  one  of  the  things  they 
must  not  waste,  and  the  maids  will  not  waste  if 
they  see  the  mistress  does  not.  A light  should  never 
be  left  on  for  a minute  when  it  is  not  required,  and 
there  electric  light  beats  gas  into  fits,  as  the  saying 
is.  One  simply  turns  it  on  at  the  door  and  does 
not  fall  about  in  the  dark  looking  for  matches  either 
for  lighting  the  candles  or  gas,  and  it  is  also  much 
cleaner,  though  I do  not  think  it  is  good  for  plants 
and  flowers,  which  last  no  longer  when  one  uses 
electricity  than  they  did  with  gas  or  lamps ; but  this 
is  a small  matter  after  all,  and  not  to  be  placed 
against  the  undoubted  many  other  advantages  it 
has  over  every  other  illuminant. 

The  rugs  for  the  hall  are  better  bought  at  Maples, 
and  the  cork  carpet  at  Treloar’s ; but  be  sure  and 
decide  on  a plain  patternless  kind,  and  ask  for  one 
that  has  been  well  seasoned.  Treloar  is  an  authority 
on  linoleums  and  cork  carpets,  but  do  not  buy  the 
former  except  for  the  back  premises,  and  even  then 
I should  hesitate.  Cork  carpet  is  so  much  warmer 
and  better,  if  treated  as  I advised  before.  Indeed, 
it  was  Treloar  himself  in  bygone  ages  who  told  me 
never  to  use  soap,  and  I never  have  done  so,  and 
still  possess  some  cork  carpet  in  use,  as  good  as  new, 
which  has  made  many  moves  and  has  been  in  hard 
and  constant  wear  for  about  twenty-five  years. 

The  stair  carpet  should  be  sought  for  and  chosen 
with  an  eye  to  harmonise  with  the  wall  decorations. 

K 
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If  the  Turkey  carpet  Hamptons  sell  cannot  be 
afforded,  get  a plain  blue  carpet  with  very  little 
pattern  on  and  no  border.  A bordered  stair  carpet 
is  always  an  eyesore  and  a worry.  Maple  and 
Shoolbred  have  excellent  pile  and  Axminster  carpets, 
but  do  not  buy  a stair  carpet ; buy  a carpet  by  the 
yard.  This  has  no  border  and  is,  as  a rule,  a better 
and  more  sensible  width. 

The  treads  of  the  stairs  should  be  white  and 
painted  with  a flatted  paint  that  can  be  washed 
with  warm  water  and  polished  with  skim  milk. 
The  less  soap  used  on  good  paint  the  better.  Soap 
turns  enamel  paint  yellow  and  spoils  it,  and  I do 
not  think  it  does  much  good  to  any  sort  of  paint 
at  all. 

Remember  the  hall  gives  the  first  impression  of 
the  house,  therefore  one  cannot  take  too  much 
trouble  about  it. 

By  the  way,  one  must  have  a nice  mat  sunk  into 
the  floor  just  inside  the  door  for  muddy  boots,  and 
if  one  lives  in  the  country  a scraper  is  a necessity. 
In  London,  now  the  streets  are  kept  so  very  much 
better  than  they  ever  were,  one  is  not  wanted,  and 
really  people  do  so  little  walking  in  town  nowadays 
one  quite  expects  to  find  that  boots  too  will  go  out 
of  fashion.  The  hateful  motor  and  the  yet  more 
hateful  motor-bicycle  make  walking  in  the  country 
a torture,  and  the  poor  dogs  have  nowhere  to  rush 
about,  and  I am  not  sorry  my  walking  days  are 
done,  though  at  one  time  I used  to  do  my  steady 
eight  miles  a day  and  have  even  done  my  thirty. 
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but  as  that  latter  feat  demolished  a pair  of  boots  I 
did  not  repeat  it  ever  again. 

I have  been  very  glad  to  see  in  some  recently 
built  houses  that  the  fashion  for  real  good  doors  is 
coming  once  more  into  being,  and  I trust  it  may  be 
something  more  than  a fashion  and  that  it  may  be 
a fact. 

The  ordinary  door  in  an  ordinary  house  is  a 
dreadful  thing,  and  for  some  years  has  come  over 
in  stacks  ready-made  from  Norway,  as  have  the 
window-frames  and  boards  for  our  floors.  In 
consequence,  the  moment  the  house  is  lived  in 
all  the  wood  about  it  shrinks,  and  draughts  are 
dreadful. 

I have  made  many  an  ordinary  door  look  very 
nice  by  filling  in  the  panels  with  Japanese  leather 
paper,  which  should  be  varnished  over  in  situ  ; then 
it  can  be  washed,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  door; 
in  fact,  I saw  some  on  a door  the  other  day  I put 
on  thirty-eight  years  ago,  and  it  was  as  good  as 
new,  and  looked  charming.  Furthermore,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  obtain  nice  handles  and 
finger-plates;  these  can  always  be  removed  to 
another  house,  and  the  landlord’s  own  ugly  china 
plates  and  handles  replaced. 

I like  the  dull  silver  or  beaten  iron  “fitments  ’’ 
etter  than  brass  and  copper  nowadays,  but  neither 
brass  nor  copper  is  to  be  despised  if  the  others 
cannot  be  afforded.  Benson  as  a rule  has  most 
excdlently  designed  finger-plates,  and  so  had  Strode 
of  Osnaburgh  Street. 
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With  the  oak  doors  that  one  can  buy  if  one  is 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  have  nice  doors,  the 
hinges,  locks  and  bolts  should  all  be  of  beaten  iron, 
and  indeed  no  locks  are  required ; and,  as  mentioned 
before,  one  bolt  inside  and  two  out  are  enough  for 
privacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  keep  out  the 
enterprising  burglar  on  the  other. 

When  the  first  shopping  is  in  hand,  a visit  should 
be  paid  to  all  the  shops  which  have  labour-saving 
appliances,  and  particular  note  should  be  made  of 
an  American  stove  called  the  “ Ideal.” 

I had  the  picture  of  one  sent  me  from  Australia, 
and  the  stove  itself  was  to  be  seen  lately  at  Olympia. 
It  sits  on  a gas  ring  and  requires  no  attention  what- 
ever until  the  dinner  is  cooked,  and,  moreover,  it 
cooks  all  the  courses  together.  My  friend,  who  uses 
it  for  herself  and  a round  dozen  of  boys,  declares 
that  onions  and  all  can  be  put  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  not  one  odour  mi.xes  with  another.  She  is  such 
a practical  person ; and  as  a “help”  is  weird  and 
strange  in  Australia,  and  is,  moreover,  most  costly ; 
I am  sure  she  is  right,  and  I pine  for  an  ” Ideal  ” 
stove  myself,  but  uselessly. 

” She  who  must  be  obeyed  ” declines  to  cook  by 
gas  at  all,  and  as  she  is  far  too  valuable  to  put  out, 
we  cling  to  our  range  and  watch  the  coal  bill  mount, 
as  one  sees  those  wretched  twopences  mount  when 
one  goes  out  in  a motor-cab. 

But  if  one  begins  with  a gas  stove,  or  ring,  and  an 
“ Ideal  ” stove  to  put  on  that  ring,  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  this,  and  so  I very  strongly  advise  any 
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one  beginning  housekeeping  to  bar  a kitchen  range 
at  once  and  for  ever,  putting  in  a nice  little  grate 
for  the  maids  if  one  has  no  serv'ants’  sitting-room, 
but  having  all  cooking  done  by  gas  and  using  the 
apparently  perfect  " Ideal  ” stove  for  the  purpose. 

I do  not  think  that  the  bride  is  expected  to 
provide  the  house-linen  as  she  was  when  it  was  all 
spun  and  woven  at  home,  but  sometimes  a rich 
relation  will  propose  to  set  up  the  linen  cupboard 
for  her.  In  this  case,  one  requires  three  pairs  of 
linen,  three  pairs  of  fine  cotton  sheets,  and  a dozen 
linen  pillowcases  for  each  bed,  and  twelve  towels 
for  each  bedroom,  six  fine  and  six  turkey. 

I always  use  linen  sheets  winter  and  summer 
myself,  but  many  people  do  not  like  them,  and  their 
personal  tastes  must  be  considered,  and  this  supply 
makes  one  safe.  There  should  be  about  a dozen 
tablecloths,  four  small,  four  medium-sized  and  four 
large,  and  all  should  have  dinner  napkins  to  match, 
and  if  possible,  and  the  relation  is  really  rich,  one 
should  have  one  very  best  cloth  and  set  of  napkins 
of  fine  linen  with  strips  of  lace  inset,  and  all  should 
be  edged  with  lace. 

In  any  case,  table-linen  must  never  be  spoiled 
by  marking-ink ; all  should  be  marked  with  initials 
in  red  cotton,  with  the  number  above  the  initials 
and  the  date  underneath  except  for  the  very  best 
cloths,  etc. ; these  should  merely  have  the  initials 
in  white  raised  satin-stitch,  or  the  crest,  if  one  is 
used.  But  the  crest  must  be  a real  possession  and 
not  what  it  all  too  often  is,  a mere  “ stationer's 
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product,”  chosen,  as  the  American  chose  the  Bedford 
coat-of-arms  for  his  carriage,  because  he  liked  the 
colour  and  design,  and  approved  of  the  motto. 

The  bed-linen  and  towels  should  be  marked  in 
the  same  way,  and  I like  a “ towel-tidy,”  not  the 
word,  which  is  odious,  but  the  thing,  and  that  is  a 
worked  cover  edged  with  crochet  which  hangs  over 
the  towels  on  the  rail  and  keeps  them  from  the 
dust  of  the  day  wliich  otherwise  must  fall  upon 
them. 

The  coarse  crochet  lace  that  is  coming  once  more 
into  fashion  is  invaluable  for  trimming  house-linen, 
and  one  cannot  have  too  much  of  it.  One  should 
use  the  unbleached  linen  thread  for  the  work ; 
indeed,  all  linen  nowadays  is  far  too  much  bleached, 
and  that  accounts  for  its  short  life.  The  best  table- 
cloth I possess  is  just  seventy-three  years  old,  but 
then  it  has  not  been  used  for  years,  as  it  is  very 
large.  All  the  same,  I have  some  nearly  fifty  years 
old  that  one  cannot  buy  now,  and  when  I asked  the 
reason  I was  told  that  people  would  have  all  linen 
so  very  bleached  that  it  was  impossible  to  help  it 
wearing  badly. 

All  cotton  and  servant’s  sheeting  and  table-linen 
for  kitchen  use  should  be  bought  unbleached;  one 
can  get  it  from  Walpole’s,  in  New  Bond  Street,  in 
this  condition,  and  towels  too.  They  very  soon 
become  white  in  the  wash,  and  wear,  even  in  these 
days  of  criminal  laundry-work,  much  longer  than 
the  ordinary  white  stuff  possibly  can. 
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The  washing  question  is  always  a most  serious 
one,  and  I think  with  a sigh  of  the  days  when 
everything  was  one  shilling  a dozen  all  round,  large 
and  small,  when  the  work  was  done  by  hand  and  the 
drying  in  our  own  large  open  fields. 

I know  that  laundry  proprietors  are  driven  mad, 
as  are  most  folk  nowadays,  by  their  labour,  but  I 
do  wish  they  did  not  adore  starch  and  borax  as  they 
do,  and  that  they  could  be  persuaded  to  return 
things  and  not  persistently  stray  them.  Fortun- 
ately, we  have  a very  decent  laundry  at  present,  and 
all  our  small  things  are  washed  at  home ; I cannot 
endure  the  idea  of  towels  and  handkerchiefs  going 
out  to  be  washed  in  company  with  heaven-alone- 
knows-what  horrid  things,  and  socks  and  stockings 
wear  twice  as  long  if  done  at  home.  Moreover,  I 
believe  another  visit  to  the  labour-saving  shops 
would  disclose  a home  washer  that  simplifies  matters 
very  much,  and  if  I were  reduced  to  my  last  hope, 
I would  use  much  of  the  dainty  Japanese  paper 
tablecloths  and  napkins  and  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
These  latter  are  invaluable  in  sickness,  even  if  not 
wanted  at  any  other  time,  and  should  always  be 
given  to  children  who  go  to  a day-school ; they  are 
so  cheap  they  can  be  burned  at  once,  and  if  lost  do 
not  matter. 

I wonder  how  many,  many  dozen  handkerchiefs  I 
have  bought  in  my  time  for  boys ; none  ever  came 
back,  for  they  were  used,  no  doubt,  to  clean  slates, 
bicycles  and  skates.  Now  the  soft  Japanese  paper 
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handkerchiefs  would  not  be  of  the  least  use  for  these 
purposes,  while  they  are  of  use  emphatically  for  what 
a handkerchief  is  meant. 

It  is  also  well  not  to  buy  every  single  thing  for 
the  new  home  until  after  the  wedding;  presents 
always  save  the  young  couple's  pocket  immensely, 
and  it  is  most  annoying  to  find  one  has  bought  what 
has  afterwards  turned  up  in  a more  superior  make. 

I also  very  strongly  advise  some  shopping  to  be 
done  on  the  honeymoon  itself,  and  even  if  a father 
cannot,  as  he  ought  most  certainly  to  do,  make  his 
daughter  a small  allowance,  or  a great  one  if  he  be 
a rich  man,  he  must  give  her  something  to  start 
with  in  her  pocket. 

Things  bought  on  the  honeymoon  always  bring 
back  pleasant  thoughts  and  channing  memories.  I 
still  possess  a mustard-pot,  in  base  metal  it  is  tnie, 
but  absolutely  priceless  because  I bought  in  on  my 
first  visit  to  Paris  in  the  now  defunct  fairyland  of 
shops,  the  Palais  Royale. 

Here  let  me  also  advise  that  the  honeymoon 
should  be  spent  in  some  amusing  place,  a foreign 
town  for  choice,  and  not  in  some  quiet  watering- 
place  or  country  village. 

The  young  couple  will  have  far  more  to  talk  about 
in  a dozen  years’  time  than  they  have  at  the  first 
delightful  plunge  into  the  world  alone  together,  but 
if  they  have  not  something  amusing  round  them 
they  may  get  bored,  and  once  bored,  the  habit  is 
formed  and  is  not  easily  got  away  from. 

I must  confess  that  a honeymoon  is  the  one 
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perfect  piece  of  bliss  life  ever  gave  me.  I saw 
Imperial  Paris  before  the  Empire  died,  and  Paris 
has  never  been  its  gay  and  lovely  self  since,  and 
ever  after  one  went  away  from  home  in  dread  and 
fear  lest  something  might  happen  to  the  child  or 
children.  Then  there  was  notliing  to  fear.  I had 
never  been  out  of  England,  and  if  I live  to  be  a 
hundred,  which  God  forbid,  I shall  never  forget 
my  first  plunge  into  France,  and  the  wonder  and 
joy  of  the  new  strange  country,  even  though  the 
Dieppoise  chamber-maid  emptied  the  hand-basin 
out  of  the  window,  the  relic  of  the  last  traveller, 
when  I wanted  to  wash  after  the  night  boat  journey, 
and  though  at  first  I could  not  understand  a single 
word  that  was  said. 

In  fact,  in  first  shopping,  in  first  setting  out  in 
life,  one  is  not  only  buying  things  and  seeing  things, 
but  one  is  laying  up  a store  of  very  precious  memories 
which  are  sure  to  stay  by  one  and  help  one  over  many 
a stony  path  of  life’s  road.  These  memories  never 
grow  stale,  and  if  one  has  laughed  in  one's  youth 
for  joy  over  one’s  new  things  and  one’s  new  im- 
pressions, one  smiles  all  the  more  in  age  because 
they  are  still  ours,  and  because  they  recall  the 
happy  days  when  one  was  free  and  young  and 
joyful.  Under  these  circumstances  I cannot  under- 
stand how  any  one  can  sneer  at  the  Englishman’s 
love  for  home,  though  only  the  other  day  I saw  some 
paper  state  that  the  Home  was  another  word  for 
prison,  and  that  a woman  who  cared  for  the  home 
and  her  husband’s  welfare  and  her  children’s  love. 
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was  merely  a slave  and  had  not  the  least  atom  of 
individuality  left. 

Well,  if  this  be  the  case,  I am  content  to  be  part 
of  one  “ stupendous  whole,”  and  I trust  there  are 
many,  many  women  still  left  in  our  beloved  country 
who  share  my  sentiments  on  this  subject. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LIVING-ROOMS 

Unless  rooms  are  really  lived  in  they  can  never 
become  living-rooms,  and  even  in  these  advanced 
days  of  ours  there  are  yet  many  dismal  chambers 
called  “ drawing-rooms,”  and  even  libraries  where 
no  one  ever  really  lives. 

In  the  drawing-room  company  may  be  received 
— I cannot  say  entertained,  for  most  certainly  the 
folk  win  be  bored  and  chilled;  and  in  the  library 
perhaps  a note  may  be  written  or  a Sunday  after- 
noon slept  away,  but  there  will  be  no  real  reading 
done  there,  and  all  too  many  so-called  libraries 
are  also  almost  without  books. 

There  should  always  be  three  sitting-rooms  in 
any  house,  even  if  the  best  bedroom  can  be  made 
into  a living-room  in  the  daytime  for  the  mistress's 
own  use.  One  should  only  use  the  dining-room 
for  meals  and  the  drawing-room  for  tea  and  after 
dinner,  but  the  third  room  is  most  useful  should  one 
have  a caller  on  business,  many  letters  to  write 
or  sewing  to  do  that  is  not  fit  to  be  left  about. 
Personally  I find  life  without  a third  room  a very 
great  nuisance.  A man  may  call  to  see  the  master 
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of  the  household  on  a matter  of  business ; even  a 
milliner  or  dressmaker  may  arrive  with  a specimen 
of  her  skill.  One  cannot  leave  either  in  the  hall, 
and  one  cannot  have  them  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  dining-room  is  engaged,  and  I much  regret 
that  a predecessor  in  my  present  abode  told  me  he 
had,  with  an  undoubted  eye  to  the  picturesque, 
sacrificed  the  third  room  to  the  drawing-room. 
He  has  made  a much  nicer  and  prettier  room  by 
his  action,  but  I grieve  daily  over  his  alterations. 
So  do  not  take  a house  without  a third  room,  or 
do  not  sacrifice  this  third  room  either  to  the  drawing- 
room or  to  making  the  passage  hall  nicer  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  This  latter  is  a very 
great  temptation,  I know,  and  is  always  a success 
to  look  at. 

I once  knew  quite  a small  and  insignificant  house 
give  one  a feeling  of  a palatial  establishment 
because  when  the  front  door  opened  one  had  a 
large  square  space,  elegantly  draped  and  prettily 
arranged  instead  of  the  usual  meagre  passage;  but 
the  unlucky  owner  confessed  her  mistake,  the  men 
of  the  household  gathered  there  and  smoked,  and 
in  consequence  the  whole  house  reeked  of  tobacco, 
and  there  was  not  a place  in  which  to  do  the  least 
thing  appertaining  to  business.  Even  the  flowers 
had  to  be  arranged  in  the  dining-room,  for  the  hall 
opened  straight  out  to  the  street,  and  the  wind 
would  have  soon  scattered  the  blossoms,  should 
the  door  have  to  be  opened  during  the  process. 
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1 am  no  advocate,  either,  for  the  craze  of  " period  ” 
rooms,  and,  indeed,  f hope  and  believe  the  mania 
is  rapidly  going  over,  as  is  the  still  more  wicked 
crime  of  tearing  out  the  inside  of  an  old  house  and 
endeavouring  to  adapt  the  ancient  panelling,  fire- 
places and  beams  to  a more  modern  shell.  I do 
not  mind,  or  should  not  mind,  buying  old  doors. 
The  old  oak  and  mahogany  doors  once  used  so 
freely  are  very  often  to  be  found  in  old  shops  and 
lumber-rooms.  They  can  be  made  to  fit  any 
space  almost,  and  nothing  looks  nicer  than  a real 
old  mahogany  door  surrounded  with  white  paint, 
for  each  seems  to  throw  the  other  up,  and  neither 
looks  out  of  place. 

Above  all  are  to  be  avoided  the  modern  shams 
so  dearly  loved  by  the  would-be  artistic.  The 
thin  dadoes  of  deal  stained  to  match  oak ; the 
“ oak  beams  ” that  one  could  pick  off  the  ceiling 
with  one’s  fingers,  and  the  veneered  doors  and 
fire-places.  These  latter  very  soon  crack  and  display 
their  falseness  and  allow  one  to  see  at  once  what  they 
really  are. 

Given  the  usual  modem  house,  the  first  thing  we 
have  to  do  is  to  study  it  calmly,  and  see  how  best 
we  can  make  it  habitable.  As  a rule,  the  rooms 
are  either  painfully  square,  or  have  extraordinary 
excrescences  in  the  shape  of  bow-windows  with 
leaded  panes,  and  corner  windows  too  high  to  be 
seen  out  of,  and  which  may  or  may  not  open.  If 
they  do  not  open  they  must  be  made  to  do  so. 
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The  very  idea  of  a window  that  will  not  open 
makes  me  long  for  a suffragette  and  her  hammer, 
for  I see  no  use  in  a window  that  does  not  let  in  air 
as  well  as  light. 

The  rooms  on  one  floor  should  all  be  decorated 
to  harmonise;  that  is  to  say,  one  should  not  have 
a bright  blue  room  next  an  equally  bright  green 
one,  or  a yellow  room  next  a red;  and,  indeed, 
I prefer  the  walls  to  be  as  silent  as  is  possible. 
At  one  time  definite  colouring  and  largely  patterned 
papers  were  the  rage,  and  I liked  some  of  these 
papers  very  much  indeed,  but  if  one  cannot  afford 
constant  changes,  it  is  much  wiser  to  have  plain 
walls  in  rather  dull  colours.  But  by  this  I do 
not  mean  we  are  to  return  to  the  sad  and  woeful 
sage-greens  of  the  earliest  " renaissance,”  for  those 
colours  were  enough  to  depress  an  air-ball. 

I shall  never  forget  the  first  dining-room  I saw 
decorated  by  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  decorative 
trade ; it  had  a dark  sage-green  dado,  with  a sten- 
cilled pattern  to  simulate  a rail,  and  above  that  was 
Morris’s  olive-leaf  paper  in  sage-green.  The  carpet 
was  sage-green  too,  really  the  colour  of  sage,  and 
mere  wisps  of  sage-green  curtains  were  all  that  was 
allowed  at  the  windows ! Wliite  curtains  were 
taboo,  and  as  there  was  only  the  smallest  of  views 
over  a cat-haunted  square  of  grass,  to  the  back  of 
some  more  houses,  I think  the  whole  effect  was  more 
dismal  than  I can  say.  That  room  did  not  remain 
long  as  the  decorators  had  left  it.  The  owners 
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could  not  bear  it,  and  en  revanche  they  had  an 
orgy  of  red  and  yellow  that  appeared  to  me  at  least 
only  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  I have  always 
had  the  idea  that  colour  has  an  enormous  effect  on 
one’s  nerves,  and  years  ago  I promulgated  this 
notion  to  be  heartily  scoffed  at,  but  now  I often  see 
other  greater  minds  than  mine  state  it  as  a fact. 

Blue  is  to  me  the  most  harmonious  of  shades  to 
live  with,  and  I also  like  some  shades  of  brown. 
If  one  is  not  superstitious,  greens  and  browns  are 
charming  together,  but  they  must  be  the  right 
shades,  and  if  one  is  not  sure  one  must  apply  to 
Liberty.  They  never  go  wrong  in  their  colours, 
and  a perfect  feast  of  colour  is  assured  by  gazing 
into  their  windows  when  they  are  freshly  arranged. 
Some  days  they  are  delightfully  shaded  from  pink 
to  red;  from  palish  to  darkish  blue,  and  so  on,  all 
through  the  gamut  of  colours,  and  if  we  are  at  a loss 
to  know  which  will  harmonise.  Liberty  is  a safe 
guide,  and  will  never  recommend  anything  that  will 
swear  aloud. 

A very  nice  dining-room  can  be  made  by  painting 
the  whole  base  of  the  wall  from  the  floor  to  three 
feet  above  the  skirting-board  chocolate-brown  with 
Morse’s  washable  distemper.  The  dado-rail  should 
be  real,  and  should  be  painted  the  same  colour. 
If  the  room  be  a dark  one,  the  rest  of  the  walls  can 
be  cream;  if  light,  the  palest  possible  primrose- 
yellow,  and,  above  all,  we  should  have  all  round 
the  base  of  the  wall  a piece  of  wood  about  three 
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inches  wide.  This  keep>s  the  backs  of  the  chairs 
from  rubbing  against  the  wall,  and  provided  with 
this  the  walls  last  years  longer  without  being 
retouched  than  they  otherwise  would. 

With  this  decoration  one  could  have  blue  carpet 
and  curtains  and  mahogany  chairs  seated  in  dark 
brown  leather,  or  the  admirable  Rexine,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Pegamoid,  or,  perhaps  I should  say,  the 
younger  brother  of  that  most  estimable  material, 
a material  that  should  be  universally  used  instead 
of  morocco  or  leather,  both  of  which  cost  three  times 
as  much  and  neither  wears  one  quarter  as  long. 

Rexine,  colour  6 L i,  from  Maple,  is  the  colour 
I advise  for  dining-room  chairs.  I am  assured  it 
wears  as  well  as  Pegamoid,  but  I have  not  tried  it 
myself.  I have  chairs  covered  in  Pegamoid  I have 
used  badly  for  over  twenty  years.  They  have  been 
moved  three  times  at  least.  They  were  left  in  a 
house  we  let  furnished  to  two  or  three  of  the  most 
careless  households  I have  ever  come  across.  They 
have  been  sat  on  by  boys,  dogs,  cats  and  other 
destructive  creatures,  and  cats  have  even  tried 
to  sharpen  their  claws  on  them,  but  they  are  still 
most  excellent,  and  do  not  show  any  sign  of  age 
except  a slight  darkening  of  their  original  red. 

A leather  chair  I had  re-covered  some  few  years 
back  was  soon  a ruin,  and  I have  now  had  that 
done  in  Pegamoid,  and  I quite  expect  that  it  will 
more  than  last  my  time. 

In  buying  dining-room  chairs  one  must  recollect 
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that  the  backs  should  be  padded  or  covered  in 
some  way  with  material,  for  the  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite  and  Adams  backs  are  torture  should 
any  one  not  be  particularly  strong  and  want  to 
lean  back. 

I do  not  want  either  backs  or  seats  “ buttoned 
down.”  The  buttons  come  off  and  the  places 
left  are  dust  and  crumb  catchers.  Chairs  should 
be  covered  plainly  over  the  padded  seats,  and  should 
be  chosen  with  the  dining-table.  I have  suffered 
a great  deal  in  my  time  from  chairs  that  are  either 
too  low  or  too  high  for  the  table,  and  therefore 
I give  this  word  of  warning. 

If  one  should  be  lucky  enough  to  inherit  a really 
good  table  and  find  it  is  too  low  for  our  chairs, 
the  table-legs  can  easily  be  put  into  false  sockets 
which  wiU  make  it  the  right  height.  If  the  table  is 
too  high,  we  must  saw  bits  off  our  chair-legs.  They 

must  be  the  right  height  for  the  table  else  will  misery 
ensue. 

I love  a good  mahogany  table,  but  I would  rather 
any  one  save  myself  possessed  it.  In  these  days 
no  maid  will  expend  the  necessary  elbow  grease  to 
keep  It  bright,  and  I do  not  see  why  she  should. 
A deal  table  with  stained  legs  is  good  enough  for 
any  one,  and  no  trouble,  but  one  must  be  sure  and 
have  a nice  cloth.  A plain  blue  cloth  with  a wide 
border  of  velveteen  edged  with  a fringe  is  the  best, 
though  a chenille  cloth  with  a plain  border  wears 
ever^so  much  better.  In  either  case  if  spilled  food 
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may  be  expected,  the  best  cloth  can  be  removed 
for  meals  and  replaced  by  a cloth  of  plain  felt. 

The  linen  cloth  will  not  look  nice  unless  some 
stout  material  is  underneath,  and  felt  is  better 
than  anything,  though  at  a pinch  serge  would  most 
certainly  do. 

The  rest  of  the  furniture  should  consist  of  a couple 
of  arm-chairs,  a buffet,  or  a Welsh  dresser  to  hold 
odds  and  ends  and  to  look  decorative,  and  a bookcase, 
and  a desk  and  writing-chair. 

No  room  should  ever  be  without  a desk,  and  one 
of  the  mistress’s  first  duties  is  to  see  that  all  blotting- 
books  are  fit  to  use,  inkstands  filled  with  Stephens’ 
blue-black  fluid,  and  paper  and  envelopes  at  hand. 
Unless  the  mistress  is  really  well-off  I do  not  advise 
providing  a guest  \\ith  stationery,  stamps  or  post- 
cards. A considerate  one  should,  and  would,  bring 
her  own  supply.  For  an  inconsiderate  guest  I 
should  have  small  patience,  and  should  direct  her 
to  the  nearest  shop,  but  I have  only  once  had  a 
specimen  of  what  that  could  mean,  and  I cut  her 
visit  short  and  took  mighty  good  care  she  never 
had  the  chance  of  repeating  it.  It  is  thirty  years 
ago,  I may  say,  but  I never  think  of  her  without 
wondering  how  I ever  kept  her  after  the  first  day. 
But  it  is  an  awkward  thing  to  request  even  a self- 
invited  guest  to  leave  the  house. 

Footstools  should  always  be  available  under  the 
dining-room  table,  and  I prefer  home-made  ones, 
wliich  are  quite  a foot  and  a half  square ; they  have 
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wooden  frames,  covered  in  holland  first,  then  the 
tops  are  padded  and  the  whole  covered  by  a strong, 
hard-wearing  tapestry.  They  do  not  slip  or  push 
away  from  one,  and  are  the  only  really  satisfactory 
ones  I ever  came  across.  The  original  stool  is 
over  seventy-two  years  old,  and  was  covered  first 
m black  cloth  embroidered  with  roses  by  a long- 
dead  hand.  I often  wish  I had  kept  the  quaint, 
pretty  thing,  but,  alas  ! I went  too  fast  in  my 
youthful  love  of  clearing  away,  and  this  and  many 
older  precious  relics  disappeared  before  my  senseless 

A wise  woman  is  she  who  can  buy  a few  good 
pictures  by  young  and  unknown  men.  I have 
seen  gems  sometimes  I have  yearned  for.  But  as 
a rule  a youthful  artist  is  an  idiot.  He  asks  about 
seven  times  the  worth  of  his  pictures,  and  does  not 
recognise  that  a sale  that  disseminates  his  work 
and  makes  him  talked  about  is  much  better  than 
a heap  of  fading  canvases  in  a painting-room  that 
no  one  sees  or  ever  will  see ; or  else  a cleaned-off 


canvas,  whence  the  picture,  unsaleable  at  /<o 


I do  not  like  any  fasliion  about  dinner-table 
corations  or  arrangement.  The  flowers  at  a 
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over  them,  and  the  talk  is  not  interrupted.  When 
alone,  a single  basket,  or  blue  vases  of  flowers  (old 
Delft  ware  is  excellent  for  this)  is  sufficient,  and  if 
flowers  are  dear,  a fern  in  a pot  answers  every 
purpose. 

The  dinner-napkins  should  never  be  folded  into 
a fantastic  shape.  We  should  emulate  royalty  and 
have  them  quite  plain  with  just  one  comer  lifted 
to  conceal  the  dinner-roll.  The  habit  I have  seen 
of  the  napkin  folded  fanwise  and  stuck  in  a wine- 
glass reminds  me  of  a restaurant,  and  is  also 
dangerous.  A careless  person  upsets  a Venetian 
glass  and  smashes  it,  and  at  once  the  dinner  is  a 
failure  at  the  beginning. 

Dessert  should  never  be  put  on  a table,  but  on 
the  sideboard  until  the  table  is  cleared,  then  it 
should  be  handed  round,  preferably  in  Wedgwood 
baskets  or  blue  leaf-shaped  dishes,  and  then  placed 
on  the  table.  When  one  is  alone  en  famille,  I do 
not  advise  dessert.  Very  much  better  to  have 
fruit  at  breakfast  and  luncheon  than  after  dinner, 
when  it  is  not  required,  and  prolongs  a meal  in 
a most  undue  manner  too. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  not  to  keep  a maid 
standing  about  and  “ waiting,”  when  the  family  is 
alone.  She  puts  the  dishes  do^vn  and  hands  the 
separate  portions  to  each  individual,  and  then  the 
vegetable  dishes,  and  places  these  latter  on  the  table 
and  then  goes.  Talk  is  freer  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  when  one  is  ready  for  the  next  course 
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one  simply  touches  the  electric  bell  which  can  be 
placed  either  on  or  under  the  table,  or  even  under 
the  carpet  on  the  floor.  I prefer  a bell  with  a 
long  cord  that  can  be  moved  about,  in  the  manner 
I hke  an  electric  lamp  to  be  arranged  for  reading 
or  writing.  This  obviates  any  jumping  up  and 
down,  and  simphfies  matters  considerably. 

If  we  did  not  spend  half  our  lives  in  wondering 
what  people  would  think  of  us  and  what  is  the  proper 
thing,  we  should  one  and  all  be  much  happier. 
It  does  not  matter  one  pin  what  people  think  or 
say  about  one,  and  the  proper  thing  is  the  simple 
thing,  the  pretty  thing,  the  thing  within  our  means, 
and  having  settled  that  to  our  own  satisfaction 
let  us  go  on  our  way  rejoicing.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  not  be  above  taking  a hint  from  the  shops 
or  our  friends,  and  though  we  may  be  considered 
what  a small  granddaughter  of  mine  called  a “ copy- 
cat,” we  cannot  aU  be  original,  but  we  can  all  learn 
to  know  and  appreciate  a good  thing  when  we  see  it. 

One  word  in  conclusion  about  the  dining-room. 
The  silver  and  glass  must  alwa5rs  be  above  reproach 
every  day,  and  not  only  when  we  have  friends ; and 
indeed,  every  day  the  silver  must  be  washed  in 
clean  soda-water  and  dried  and  polished  by  a 
Selvyt  cloth.  That  is  aU  it  needs.  It  must  not 
be  put  in  a tub  with  greasy  dishes  or  anything  but 
itself,  and  must  be  done  at  once.  A more  elaborate 
polishing  can  be  given  once  a week  with  a brush  and 
a leather,  but  very,  very  little  powder  should  be 
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used,  and  then  only  Goddard’s.  But  rouge  is 
sometimes  used  by  men-servants,  and  I believe  that 
answers  remarkably  well ; a last  pohsh  with  a clean 
Selvyt  should  be  given  as  it  is  placed  on  the  table, 
and  it  is  a good  plan  to  keep  a Selvyt  in  the  buffet 
drawer;  beside  that  a duster  should  always  be 
available  for  the  mistress’s  own  use.  My  mother, 
a most  notable  housewife,  kept  a couple  of  her  grand- 
father’s beautiful  soft  silk  bandana  handkerchiefs 
in  her  sideboard  drawer,  and  removed  every  trace 
of  dust  at  once.  I wonder  what  she  would  say  to 
our  careless  housekeeping  nowadays  ! Ah,  well  ! 
Perhaps  if  she  had  not  been  so  earnest  in  her  work 
she  would  have  lived  longer,  and  we  should  one  and 
all  have  had  happier  lives. 

The  most  difficult  living-room  to  arrange  is  the 
drawing-room.  It  must  be  liveable  in  and  yet 
must  be  so  kept  that  it  looks  bright  and  smart 
for  company;  but,  after  many  years,  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  necessary  smartness 
and  brightness  depend  on  the  flowers  and  fresh 
chintz  covers  to  the  furniture,  clean  curtains  and 
cushion-covers,  and  a new  arrangement,  perhaps,  of 
the  chairs  and  tables  of  which  one  can  easily  have 
a great  many  too  many,  and  here  I say  aloud, 
“ Peccavi ! ” 

The  very  nicest  and  prettiest  room  I ever  saw 
was  the  simplest,  and  yet  the  comfort  was  un- 
doubted, as  was  likewise  the  beauty  thereof.  It  was 
a pretty  room  of  itself,  but  had  been  made  the  most 
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of.  One  door  of  the  two  it  possessed  had  been  closed, 
curtained  and  hidden  by  the  small  piano,  and  visitors 
entered  by  the  other  door.  On  the  right  was  a long, 
low  bookcase,  about  three  feet  above  the  skirting- 
board,  and  the  top  of  this  held  a few  treasured 
relics  of  foreign  travel,  and,  of  course,  the  shelves 
were  filled  by  books.  The  paint  was  all  white 
everywhere,  and  the  base  of  the  wall  to  about 
two  feet  below  the  ceiling  was  white,  a cream  shade, 
not  a glaring  blue-white,  but  the  shade  of  an  old 
ivory  paper-knife;  and  the  frieze  was  of  roses, 
merely  a paper  one,  but  that  gave  the  necessary 
colour  to  the  room.  The  curtains  and  chair-covers 
matched  the  frieze,  and  the  furniture  consisted  of 
a desk  placed  against  the  wall  opposite  the  piano, 
a wide  and  deep  sofa,  an  oak  gate-table  that  could 
be  used  for  tea,  writing,  books,  an5dhing,  and  which 
at  night  held  an  electric  lamp,  and  besides  that 
there  were  about  six  or  eight  comfortable  chairs, 
each  in  its  frilled  chintz  cover  and  provided  with 
its  appropriate  cushion.  A deep  bowl  of  flowers 
stood  on  the  table,  and  there  was  a palm  somewhere. 
The  whole  furniture  could  not  have  cost  much, 
but  the  effect  was  delightful. 

Personally,  I find  palms  a great  resource  in 
London,  though  I am  told  by  hypercritical  folk 
that  they  are  only  to  be  seen  in  restaurants  nowa- 
days.  I do  not  care  in  the  least.  Flowers  in 
London  are  much  too  expensive,  and  had  I not 
some  of  the  kindest  friends  on  earth  who  continually 
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post  me  flowers  from  the  country,  I should  never 
have  any  in  the  house.  If  one  is  rich,  fresh  flowers 
are  dehghtful,  but  one  must  not  only  have  money 
but  time  to  arrange  them.  Dead  or  dying  flowers 
are  horrible  to  look  at,  and  also  smell  most  un- 
pleasantly, and  I feel  sure  in  the  dravang-room 
I have  described  above  no  flower  is  ever  left  when 
dead. 

Neither  should  dead  flowers  be  cast  ignominiously 
on  the  dust-heap.  I think  nothing  looks  more 
horrible  than  this,  and  dead  flow'ers  should  be  in- 
stantly cremated,  as,  indeed,  should  any  single 
thing  in  the  way  of  kitchen  debris.  Cabbage 
leaves,  potato  skins  and  other  undesirable  objects 
can  be  got  rid  of  comfortably  in  the  kitchener  after 
the  dinner  is  done.  I am  sure  the  sight  of  some 
people’s  dustbins  is  awful,  and  I wonder  daily  not 
how  much  iUness  there  is,  but  why  there  is  not  more. 
The  dustman  only  gets  cinders  from  us,  and  some 
bottles  (the  bottle  man  being  taboo),  and  I wish 
I could  persuade  every  one  I know  to  burn  their 
rubbish. 

Flies  are  bred  in  dustbins  as  well  as  in  manure 
pits,  and  though  in  our  childhood  he  or  she  who 
killed  a fly  was  taught  to  consider  they  had  com- 
mitted a murder,  now  " Kill  that  fly  ” screams  at 
us  from  the  hoardings,  and  the  County  Council 
infants  are  showm  gruesome  pictures  of  what  will 
happen  if  it  is  not  destroyed.  They  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  London  to  rid  us  of  these  little  torments 
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by  tarring  the  roads,  by  the  elimination  of  the  horse, 
and  the  consequent  manure  pits  in  stables,  and  if 
we  assist  all  we  can  by  burning  our  own  rubbish 
and  cremating  our  dead  flowers,  flies  will  soon 
cease  to  disseminate  disease  as  they  have  most 
undoubtedly  done,  unknowingly,  unchecked  and 
even  encouraged  for  years. 

I have  seen  a very  nice  drawing-room  with  brown- 
paper  walls,  white  paint,  a leaf-green  carpet  and 
beautiful  cretonne  curtains  and  covers  in  brown 
and  green  and  a little  red,  but  personally  I prefer 
the  lighter  one. 

One  is  safe  with  either,  but  above  all  do  not  let 
the  room  become  overcrowded  with  odds  and  ends. 
Never  have  one  room  without  an  ample  supply  of 
books.  Keep  the  newspapers  in  a newspaper-stand, 
and  leave  the  month’s  magazines  on  the  largest 
table  with  the  newest  hbrary  books.  A place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place,  is  a motto 
that  can  never  cease  to  be  observed  in  a well- 
managed  household. 

There  should  always  be  candles  in  Venetian 
glass  or  Sheffield  ware  candlesticks  on  the  mantel- 
piece of  every  room.  The  electric  light  fails  now 
and  then,  and  one  feels  very  hopeless  if  one  cannot 
at  once  obtain  a fight,  and,  furthermore,  in  every 
room  there  should  invariably  be  matches  available, 
which  are  always  kept  in  the  same  place.  A table 
drawer  in  the  drawing-room,  the  desk  in  the  dining- 
room, and  a fixed  box  in  tlie  hall  should  always 
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contain  its  box  of  matches.  I use  the  Swedish 
matches  because  they  are  so  absurdly  cheap.  No 
doubt  it  is  wrong,  but  I shall  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  no  tariff  keeps  them  out;  when  that  day 
arrives  I suppose  we  shall  have  to  return  to  the 
careful  days  when  we  all  made  spills  out  of  paper, 
and  saw  that  the  jars  on  the  mantel-pieces  were 
always  kept  full. 

The  best  cushion-covers  are  now  made  of  muslin 
and  edged  with  frills  and  embroidered.  They 
button  on  and  off  for  washing,  and  one  should  have 
a double  set.  The  cushions  should  be  of  down  and 
covered  in  plain  sateen;  pink,  green  and  mauve 
look  nice  through  the  muslin,  and  the  muslin  covers 
should  be  washed  at  home.  They  last  three  times 
as  long  if  they  are,  as  they  would  do  if  sent  to  the 
(laundress,  and  it  is  a nice  little  job  no  one  is  unable 
to  undertake. 

In  decorating  and  furnishing  a drawing-room, 
one  has  to  recollect  that  what  suits  a town  room 
does  not  suit  the  same  chamber  in  the  country, 
and  that,  moreover,  a new  drawing-room  should 
not  be  completed  until  the  bridal  pair  return  from 
the  honeymoon  and  begin  to  settle  down. 

I always  think  it  such  a pity  that  most  shops 
are  closed  on  a Saturday  afternoon,  for  if  they  were 
not,  Saturdays  would  be  more  useful  to  the  house- 
keeper than  they  are  at  present,  for  then  the  male 
half  of  the  establishment  is  free  to  prowl  too,  and 
should  he  be  the  right  sort  of  spouse,  who  really 
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loves  his  home,  he  will  have  a “ nose  like  a ferret,” 
and  will  spot  any  likely  hunting-ground  before  he 
makes  up  his  mind  what  to  buy. 

But  one  thing  is  most  certain,  and  that  is  that 
the  bride  should  be  given  the  sum  of  money  set 
aside  for  the  drawing-room  or  any  other  uncom- 
pleted plenishing  before  she  is  married,  or  it  should 
be  banked  in  their  joint  names  and  earmarked  for 
the  purpose. 

A bridal  couple  are  very  apt  to  spend  money 
like  water  on  their  first  jaunt  together  alone,  and, 
moreover,  some  men  will  spend  lavishly  on  their 
fiancees  and  yet  grudge  every  sixpence  once  the 
wedding  is  over,  and  the  prize  is  secured. 

I do  not  advise  the  hunting  to  take  place  in  the 
country  where  shops  are  open  on  Saturday,  unless 
real  knowledge  is  possessed  on  the  subject  of 
antiques,  for  nowadays  the  smallest  cottage  and 
the  most  respectable  of  shops  is  not  above  being 
the  dumping-ground  of  the  many  makers  of  sham 
“ old  ” goods  and  chattels.  I have  known,  too, 
a sale  at  a mansion  belonging  to  a very  well-known 
collector  of  splendid  possessions  being  liberally 
“ salted  ” with  most  inferior  goods. 

Two  great  van-loads  of  spurious  ” valuables  ” 
arrived  by  motor,  and  two  by  water,  and  all  sold 
at  enormous  prices  among  the  real  thing.  No  doubt 
by  now  the  buyers  have  found  out  their  mistake, 
but  if  they  have  they  are  simply  wondering  how  the 
first  supposed  owner  was  taken  in,  and  not  only 
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they,  but  the  posthumous  reputation  of  that 
connoisseur  will  suffer  to  the  end  of  all  time. 

There  is  one  safe  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  buy 
unhesitatingly  anything  one  can  afford  that 
“ jumps  to  the  eye,”  as  the  French  say.  It  may 
be  good  or  bad,  valuable  or  valueless,  but  it  pleases 
you,  you  have  to  hve  with  it,  and  I know  from  my 
own  experience  if  one  passes  by  on  the  other  side 
aii3rthing  one  especially  longs  for,  because  one  is 
dubious  as  to  its  worth,  one  never  ceases  to  regret 
it.  We  admire  it  ourselves,  therefore  let  us  buy 
it  and  not  care  one  button  if  it  be  real  or  sham. 

In  a drawing-room  we  should  consider  first  com- 
fort and  then  beauty,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  we  allow  it  to  become  a species  of  museum. 

I have  sat  in  rooms  in  sheer  terror  where  every- 
thing was  so  lovely  that  I felt  it  should  either  be 
conveyed  en  masse  to  the  South  Kensington  harbour 
of  refuge,  or  merely  looked  at  by  the  happy  owner 
through  a glass  frame.  The  carpets  were  priceless ; 
in  one  case  a Persian  with  colouring  that  was 
exquisite  to  contemplate,  but  that  became  a night- 
mare when  one  held  a cup  of  tea  in  one  hand  and 
a very  buttery  crumpet  in  the  other,  and  sat  in 
a gilded  chair  with  Empire  needlework  as  a cover. 
One  dare  not  put  either  cup  or  crumpet  down, 
for  every  table  was  priceless,  and  I vowed  that, 
come  what  might,  I would  never  have  tea  in  that 
nightmare  chamber  again. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  delightful  to  know  one  has 
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such  possessions,  but  how  about  the  servants  ? 
How  about  one’s  friends  ? Suppose  a nervous  caller 
had  upset  his  tea  or  even  cannoned  into  a table 
bearing  splendid  specimens  of  china  and  glass? 
Such  things  have  happened ; indeed,  such  a thing 
once  happened  to  me,  and  though  my  things  were 
anything  but  priceless  they  were  my  things ; each 
had  its  own  peculiar  association,  and  to  this  day, 
some  forty  years  after  the  catastrophe,  I recall 
some  of  them  with  a positive  pang,  knowing  that 
for  long,  long  years  they  have  been  reduced  to 
atoms. 

Particularly  do  I regret  the  many  lovely  bits  of 
modern  Venice  glass  that  have  been  mine,  some  of 
which  are  still  existing,  but  in  a shattered  and  maimed 
condition,  and  she  is  wisest  who  keeps  aU  fragile 
loveliness  in  a well-designed  corner  cupboard,  and, 
moreover,  keeps  that  cupboard  locked  and  screwed 
to  the  ground.  It  must  be  a spindle-legged  creature 
under  which  one  can  reach  to  dust,  and  when  the 
contents  are  washed  the  mistress  herself  must  take 
them  in  hand. 

How  else  have  the  exquisite  cups  and  saucers  we 
sometimes  see  come  down  from  generation  to 
generation?  Our  grandmothers  and  great-grand- 
mothers washed  their  tea-cups  themselves,  and 
pohshed  them  afterwards  with  a soft  silk  hand- 
kerchief, and  were  not  ashamed  to  do  so,  and, 
honestly,  had  I my  time  to  go  over  again,  I should 
do  the  same  thing. 
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I often  close  my  eyes  and  see  a species  of  procession 
of  the  beautiful  things  I have  once  owned  and  should 
own  now,  only  I allowed  the  maids  to  “ wash  up  ” 
and  “ dust  ” when  I should  most  certainly  have  done 
both  myself. 

I much  dislike  thick  or  cheap  china  and  glass, 
but  have  often  had  to  put  up  with  both  because 
I had  not  sufficient  sense  to  look  after  little  things 
for  myself. 

The  present-day  era  of  cheapness  has  made  one 
very  careless.  I saw  not  long  ago  the  most  ex- 
quisite cut-glass  tumbler  set  in  a silver  rim  used 
as  a drawing-room  ornament  and  holding  roses,  and 
very  beautiful  it  looked.  It  was  one  of  a set  that 
was  at  least  a hundred  and  fifty  years  old;  one 
would  have  had  to  really  try  to  break  it,  so  solid 
and  good  was  it,  but  the  cut  edges  were  as  fine  as 
a diamond,  and  to  drink  out  of  such  a vessel  every 
day  would  take  me,  at  any  rate,  straight  into  the 
realm  of  romance.  There  were  wine  decanters 
to  match,  safely  in  a cabinet,  each  in  its  own  silver 
“ coaster.”  I do  not  often  want  to  possess  anything 
nowadays,  but  I tliink  I should  have  liked  at 
least  one  glass,  but  then  I knew  how  horrid  every- 
thing else  would  look,  and  with  a sigh  ” I turned 
away  mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity,”  and  longed 
no  more. 

I do  not  advise  any  one  to  have  pot-plants  on 
tables  where  there  are  books  or  other  treasures. 
No  one  can  resist  watering  them  when  they  look 
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drooping,  and  so  books  get  spotted  and  tables  and 
tablecloths  spoiled.  Neither  should  flowers  be 
“ done  ” in  the  drawing-room. 

A young  mistress  should  take  all  the  vases  and 
plants  out  of  the  room  when  she  thinks  they  require 
attention,  and  should  have  a place  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  and  neither  haste  nor  laziness  should 
allow  her  to  depart  from  that  rule. 

When  the  orders  for  the  day  have  been  given  to 
the  cook  in  writing,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go 
into  the  drawing-room  and  see  that  all  is  in  order 
there,  and  put  the  finishing  touches  no  one  save 
herself  can  give. 

The  fewer  oddments  she  has  about  the  better, 
but  no  maid  I ever  knew  can  put  the  chairs  “ just 
so,”  or  see  that  the  book  in  hand,  the  paper-knife 
or  the  special  things  one  most  wants  are  in  their 
places. 

It  is,  of  course,  a very  bad  habit  to  have  only 
one  corner  in  one’s  room  in  which  one  can  be  happy, 
only  one  chair  that  suits  one,  but  it  is  a habit  few 
of  us  can  resist.  I once  had  a cat  even,  which 
resented  any  one  taking  his  chair,  and  which  would 
push  out  forcibly  any  one  who  had  unwisely  taken 
possession  of  it.  He  would  ahght  on  the  back  of 
the  chaii'  and  gradually  force  his  immense  bulk 
between  the  visitor  and  his  seat,  and  finally  the 
visitor  had  to  move,  though  sometimes  Max  had 
to  be  ejected,  for  unless  a person  loves  animals 
he  or  she  does  not  see  the  joke  in  such  a trick. 
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One  forgives  a cat,  but  I have  seen  human  beings 
behave  quite  as  badly  when  some  one  has  inadvert- 
ently possessed  herself  of  a pet  chair  or  comer  of 
the  sofa  or  even  a special  seat  in  a carriage.  There- 
fore, it  is  well  to  be  able  to  have  more  than  one  pet 
corner,  or  else  leam  not  to  look  too  aggrieved 
when  some  one  sits  down  in  our  own  especial 
place. 

The  covering  of  chairs  and  sofas  is  a great 
problem,  I consider,  for  though  clean  cretonne  and 
“ taffetas  ” are  charming  in  the  country,  they  soon 
get  dirty  in  London.  Chintz  remains  clean  much 
longer,  but  it  is  cold  and  shppery  and  only  one 
degree  removed  from  the  uncomfortable  “ horse- 
hair ” so  dear  to  the  thrifty  hearts  of  our  grand- 
parents. 

A good,  hard-wearing  tapestry  is  an  excellent 
material,  but  must  be  hunted  for.  Maple  often 
has  excellent  ones,  and  so  has  Liberty,  and  I hked 
the  good  old  woollen  damask,  but  in  searching  for 
some  not  long  ago,  I could  only  find  it  in  the  present 
hideous  colours.  No  doubt  in  about  five  or  six 
years  the  dehghtful  shades  will  return,  but  until 
they  are  made,  I had  to  fall  back  on  a tapestry 
which  is  not  as  pretty,  and  will  not,  I am  sure, 
wear  half  as  well. 

Undoubtedly  another  puzzle  is  the  material  for 
the  thicker  curtains  for  the  sitting-rooms.  If  the 
means  are  small  and  the  windows  large,  then  nothing 
is  better  than  serge,  but  it  should  be  all  wool,  lined 
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and  made  up  by  some  one  who  really  understands 
the  matter. 

If  the  room  has  plain  walls  and  a floral  frieze, 
it  is  wise  to  obtain  curtains  as  much  like  the  frieze 
as  possible,  and  here  chintz  would  be  allowable 
even  in  London,  and  it  would  make  the  room  bright 
and  cheerful  to  look  at  always,  and  not  get  as 
dirty  as  cretonne  or  even  serge,  but  an  all-wool 
serge  washes  well  and  is  warmer  than  chintz,  and 
one  has  to  consider  everything  in  dealing  with  the 
room  we  have  to  furnish  with  drapery. 

No  amateur  should  attempt  to  make  a stuff 
curtain,  though  mushn  can  be  dealt  with  at  home 
quite  well. 

I recommend  nothing  but  H.  Gorringe  & Co.’s 
mushns.  They  wash  beautifully,  and  have  none 
of  the  terrible  patterns  that  annoy  one  so  in  the 
ordinary  white  curtains  made  of  so-called  lace. 
Naturally,  if  one  can  afford  good  real  guipure  and 
muslin  curtains,  one  would  have  them,  but  failing 
these,  Gorringe ’s  spot  muslin  with  a frill  put  on 
vith  entre-deux  looks  charming,  as  does  plain 
muslin,  and  I have  rather  an  idea  of  trying  their 
plain  canvas  with  a deep  hem  put  on  with  entre-deux, 
but  I love  spots,  and  have  never  used  anything 
else  either  for  curtains  or  table-linen  as  long  as 
I can  recollect. 

Some  windows  look  very  nice  indeed  with  merely 
casement-cloth  arrangements,  but  as  a rule  one 
requires  something  thicker  to  draw  at  night. 
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Builders’  windows  are  apt  to  be  anything  save 
draught-proof,  and  though  I love  an  open  window' 
and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  I owti  a mysterious  courant 
d’air  in  the  nape  of  one’s  neck  is  apt  to  spoil  the 
sweetest  temper  on  record. 

It  is  a good  thing,  too,  to  change  one’s  thicker 
curtains  for  the  summer  and  put  up  what  is  more 
of  a “ make-believe  ” than  a heavy  curtain.  I 
bought  some  excellent  Bolton  sheeting  with  a delicate 
border  in  a charming  design  from  Gorringe,  and 
I put  them  up  in  the  summer.  Of  course,  one  is  not 
really  cooler,  but  one  feels  cooler,  and  when  I look 
at  them  I recollect  an  absurd  story  that  George 
Macdonald  told  in  one  of  his  books,  how  when  his 
delicate  daughter  complained  of  intense  heat  in  an 
open  field,  he  set  the  gates  thereof  wide;  she  at 
once  felt  a breeze,  an  illustration  of  what  suggestion 
could  do  that  should  be  useful  to  Christian  scientists 
if  to  no  one  else. 

If  the  drawing-room  is  “ turned  out  ” in  the 
orthodox  manner  once  a week,  the  mistress  should 
put  away  all  the  ornaments,  books,  and  odds  and 
ends  herself.  She  should  see  the  curtains  are  well 
shaken  out  and  pinned  up,  and  then  when  the 
furniture  is  covered  over,  she  should  leave  the 
housemaid  alone. 

Personally,  I am  never  “ turned  out  ” except 
when  I am  away  from  home,  but  one  ought  to  be, 
and  one  ought  always  to  see  that  camphor  in  silk 
bags  is  stuffed  down  in  any  upholstered  chair  or 
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sofa.  The  silk  prevents  the  camphor  from  escaping 
too  quickly,  a matter  of  necessity  now  it  has 
become  almost  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

The  ‘ Mikado  " moth-papers  are  also  very  useful, 
but  these  should  only  be  used  when  the  family  is 
away.  Camphor  is  a pleasant  smell,  the  other  is 
not,  and  one  suffers  a good  deal  from  it  when 
winter  garments  are  dug  up  and  brought  into  use. 
All  the  same,  the  odour  soon  goes  off,  and  I have 
never  found  anything  as  satisfactory  as  the 

Mikado  pap>ers,  which  I get  at  the  ever-useful 
Stores, 

I think  in  every  window  there  should  be  window- 
boxes,  and  really  they  are  not  expensive  luxuries. 
If  the  husband  is  a good  hand  at  carpentering  they 
need  not  cost  more  than  a few  pence  for  the  boards 
and  a few  more  for  virgin  cork  with  which  to  edge 
them.  The  bottoms  of  the  boxes  must  be  bored 
with  a few  holes  for  drainage,  and,  in  London  at  any 
rate,  the  soil  must  be  renewed  once  a year.  This 
sounds  a messy  job,  but  it  need  not  be.  A dust- 
cloth  is  put  down ; the  old  soil  is  put  into  a bucket, 
and  the  new  brought  in  in  another  one.  Over  the 
front  of  the  box  one  traUs  London  Pride,  because  it 
IS  green  all  the  year  round.  Then  in  autumn  one 
plants  first  scillas  and  snowdrops,  then  dwarf 
affodils,  and  finally  hyacinths  in  three  rows,  and 
one  has  the  joy  of  seeing  them  come  up  and  blossom 
one  after  the  other. 

In  the  summer  creeping  Jenny  and  nasturtiums 
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do  splendidly,  and  I have  found  bought  fuchsias 
a great  success ; then  I leave  the  London  Pride  in. 
I long  for  stocks  and  mignonette,  but  they  will  not 
do  for  me  in  London,  I cannot  think  why,  and  often 
wonder  if  other  people’s  experience  of  these  pleasing, 
cheap  plants  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  mine  has 
always  been. 

I bar  once  and.  for  all  the  banal  pink  creeping 
geraniums  and  white  daisies,  and  likewise  calceo- 
larias and  white  daisies,  and,  above  all,  I deprecate 
a dreadful  arrangement  I found  in  my  present  house 
and  banished  to  the  hole  in  the  ceihng  that  ought  to 
be  a garret  and  box-room,  but  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
This  was  a beaten  iron  species  of  fender  holding 
three  grass-green  pots  at  intervals.  The  pots  have 
no  holes,  and  though  I tried  to  bear  with  them  one 
winter  the  plants  would  not,  and  the  whole  effect 
was  so  unspeakably  hideous  I made  away  with 
the  pots,  put  my  boxes  in  front  of  the  fender,  and 
filled  in  the  fender  itself  with  ordinary  garden 
pots,  which  are  only  visible  when  the  bulbs  are 
asleep  under  their  cocoanut  fibre  blankets. 

I am  often  asked,  too,  what  to  do  with  a fire-place 
in  summer,  and  I always  say  let  the  poor  thing 
alone.  In  this  climate  one  never  knows  when  one 
may  want  a fire,  and  though,  of  course,  I know  a 
Japanese  umbrella  has  nothing  to  do  with  a fire-place, 
I always  put  one  there  to  liide  the  coals,  etc.  After 
aU,  my  umbrella  is  quite  as  much  in  place  as  an 
elaborate  arrangement  of  ferns  and  flowers,  which 
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no  one  likes  to  disarrange,  and  so  shivers  because 
it  would  be  such  a nuisance  to  have  it  all  carted 
away  to  enable  one  to  have  a cheerful  blaze. 

Some  fire-places  look  very  pretty  and  sensible 
too  if  filled  in  with  fir-cones  and  mossy  sticks 
which  will  burn  at  once,  but  this  is  only  possible 
in  the  country,  and,  indeed,  in  only  some  parts  of 
England,  for  fir-cones  are  not  ubiquitous,  but  when 
possible  they  should  be  collected ; they  make  such 
a lovely  “ talking  ” fire,  and  smell  deliciously,  and 
transport  one  at  once  from  the  gloom  of  town  to 
a red-stemmed  fir  wood  in  a beloved  Dorset  lane. 

If  a mistress  really  loves  her  house  she  will  begin 
her  married  life  by  being  tidy,  methodical,  and  never 
allowing  one  single  thing  to  get  out  of  gear. 

If  a lock  requires  mending,  a window  is  cracked 
or  broken,  a handle  off  a door,  let  all  be  mended 
and  replaced  at  once,  and  lucky  is  she  whose  spouse 
possesses  a box  of  tools  and  a trained  hand.  Many 
a shilling,  nay,  many  a pound,  is  saved  by  doing 
these  small  repairs  oneself,  and  I should  have  girls 
trained  to  such  work  myself.  There  are  many  who 
would  make  as  good  or  better  home  carpenters 
than  men  do,  but  people  do  not  use  their  fingers 
intuitively,  and  they  must  be  really  taught  to  do  so. 

I recollect  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet,  telling 
me  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  unsMled  labour, 
and  he  was  right.  Any  work  can  be  done  in  two 
ways,  and  two  only,  the  right  and  the  wrong.  If 
one  is  not  taught,  one  “ muddles  through  ” on  the 
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wrong  tack;  one  would  do  good  work  if  one  were 
taught,  and  once  taught,  one’s  labour  is  skilled,  and 
therefore  most  undoubtedly  worth  having. 

A girl,  when  she  is  about  to  be  married,  should 
learn  all  she  can  of  her  new  craft,  and  he  is  wise 
who  takes  his  bride  from  a good,  carefully  managed 
home.  Her  mother  may  not  have  allowed  her 
daughter  to  do  a single  thing;  mine  never  did. 
She  was  not  much  over  forty-five  when  I married, 
but  I had  always  been  used  to  regularity  and  seeing 
things  done  properly,  and  though  I naturally  made 
many,  many  mistakes — she  who  makes  no  mistakes 
makes  nothing,  you  know — I did  learn  my  craft, 
and  have  been  able  to  help  many  others  to  manage 
their  houses  as  they  should  be  done. 

When  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  are 
settled  on,  then  the  third  room  has  to  be  contem- 
plated, and  the  arrangement  of  that  depends 
entirely  on  whether  the  bride  has  her  upstairs 
sitting-room,  or  if  the  husband  is  or  is  not  much 
at  home.  If  the  bride  has  no  upstairs  room,  the 
third  room  must  be  her  own,  undoubtedly,  and  here 
all  the  business  of  her  hfe  and  none  of  the  pleasures 
should  be  transacted.  In  any  case,  the  furnish- 
ing and  decorating  of  the  third  room  is  a matter 
that  must  be  decided  by  the  owner  thereof,  but  it 
must  not  be  what  I once  saw,  the  home  of  the 
perambulator,  a sewing-machine,  odd  boots  and 
shoes,  and  an  old  coat  or  two.  None  of  these 
things  should  be  in  evidence.  A perambulator 
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should  never  under  any  circumstances  be  in  a hall. 
It  can  have  a little  outside  shed,  or  go  downstairs, 
or  into  the  pantry — anywhere  but  the  hall,  where 
it  looks  horrid,  and  where  it  is  fallen  over  by  every 
one  who  does  not  expect  to  find  such  a thing  in 
such  a place.  As  a rule,  the  less  there  is  in  the 
third  room  the  better. 

If  the  master  is  out  all  day  the  mistress  can  use 
it  for  her  own  odds  and  ends,  for  interviewing 
servants  and  business  folk,  for  writing  notes,  and 
for  sewing,  but  in  any  case  it  should  be  sacred  to 
the  male  half  of  the  establishment  when  he  comes 
home  at  night,  or  on  Sundays,  and  could  be  a 
smoking-room. 

One  has  to  grin  and  bear  tobacco  nowadays, 
but  I always  dislike  it  personally,  and  much  wish 
more  consideration  was  shown  to  non-smokers. 
One  gets  the  poisonous  fumes  wherever  one  goes. 
Some  places  of  entertainment  are  closed  to  me  by 
reason  of  this  incessant  smoking.  Railway  plat- 
forms used  to  be  sacred,  but  even  corridor  carriages 
are  not  safe  refuges.  Though  men  are  requested 
not  to  smoke  in  the  corridors  they  do,  and  I have 
to  make  myself  unpleasant  by  calling  the  conductor 
and  insisting  on  the  rule  being  enforced,  and  many 
pleasant  houses  are  spoiled  to  me  by  the  habit  of 
incessant  smoking.  A pipe  is  bearable,  but  nothing 
else  is,  and  when  it  comes  to  having  to  sit  in  a room 
with  the  windows  closed  and  men  and  women  alike 
sharing  in  a smoke,  I stay  away.  I don’t  like  it. 
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and  see  no  reason  why  I should  be  poisoned  to 
please  them. 

Now,  in  the  third  room  smoke  would  interfere 
with  no  one.  There  can  be  a couple  of  comfortable 
chairs,  a clock,  a wide  table  for  writing  on,  a sofa, 
and  more  chairs  if  there  be  room,  but  there  need 
be  neither  carpet  nor  curtains.  The  floor  can  be 
covered  in  dark  blue  cork  carpet,  which  cleans 
splendidly,  with  two  or  three  of  Maple’s  ys.  gd.  rugs 
about,  and  if  the  room  be  overlooked,  brown 
hoUand  casement  curtains  are  the  only  thing  we 
can  have.  They  should  be  washed  constantly, 
and  a double  set  is  necessary,  one  to  wash  the  other 
as  the  saying  is.  But  nothing  in  the  shape  of  wool 
or  chenille  or  jute  must  be  allowed. 

A room  properly  furnished  and  ventilated  should 
never  smell  of  smoke.  The  minute  the  " tobacco 
parliament  ” is  over,  the  windows  must  be  opened 
top  and  bottom  and  the  curtains  allowed  to  flutter 
in  the  breeze,  and  she  is  fortunate  who  has  even  a 
patch  of  garden  in  which  the  rugs  can  be  put  out 
to  air. 

This  room  must  be  well  cleaned  before  breakfast, 
or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  as  it  will  be  in  constant 
use  if  there  should  be  a visitor  in  the  house,  or  if 
the  mistress  has  not  the  boudoir  bedroom  arrange- 
ment I always  advocate.  If  she  has  not,  the  room 
can  be  done  while  she  is  giving  her  orders  down- 
stairs, even  before  the  bedrooms,  but  naturally  that 
must  be  a matter  for  individual  arrangement,  but 
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it  must  be  arranged,  as  must  the  whole  housework, 
else  the  wheels  of  the  domestic  chariot  will  run  less 
smoothly  on  their  way. 

Under  all  and  every  circumstance  the  drawing- 
room must  be  resorted  to  by  husband  and  wife 
after  dinner,  else  will  their  manners  very  soon 
deteriorate. 

I do  not  like  to  see  young  people  “ pig  ” together 
in  the  third  room,  he  in  an  old  coat  and  slippers, 
and  she  in  any  miserable  rag  she  wants  to  finish 
out.  Deterioration  in  clothes  means  deterioration 
m everything,  and  the  couple  that  retire  in  shabby 
garments  to  the  little  third  room,  where  he  smokes 
and  imbibes  whiskey  and  water  and  she  reads 
rubbishy  novels,  or  sews  a little  and  yawns  a very 
great  deal,  will  soon  take  the  fine  edge  from  fife 
and  become  utterly  selfish,  commonplace  and  detest- 
able. That  couple  is  the  happiest  of  all  that  has 
mutual  tastes,  that  can  have  music  together,  real 
music,  not  mechanical  noises  turned  out  by  a 
gramophone  or  a pianola,  and,  indeed,  I do  think 
those  people  who,  at  a sober  age,  can  sit  and  listen 
to  either  cannot  be  quite  sane  or  know  what  music 
reaUy  means.  While  undoubtedly  the  most  con- 
tented folk  I know  are  real  musicians.  They  have 
a species  of  family  orchestra,  aU  understand  music 
thoroughly  and  do  not  torture  their  neighbours 
by  homd  noises  or  by  untaught  playing  on  a 
miserable  inferior  instrument. 

Next  to  the  reaUy  musical  folk  I set  those  who 
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are  mutually  interested  in  some  hobby,  I care  not 
what,  chess  problems,  even  small  card  games,  or 
discussion  of  the  day’s  news  in  the  paper. 

Household  and  business  worries  should  never  be 
taken  into  the  drawing-room,  or  discussed  after 
dinner;  if  they  are,  ten  chances  to  one  a bad  night 
and  even  quarrels  may  ensue.  After  dinner  should 
be  a comfortable  time  of  amusement,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  possessor  of  a hobby  can  ride  it 
then  better  than  at  any  other  time. 

No  woman  should  discuss  her  servants  or  the  meals 
with  her  husband,  and  neither  should  she  have 
endless  money  talks.  This  matter  should  be  settled 
once  and  for  all  when  they  start  life  together,  and 
a fixed  allowance  should  be  made,  first  for  the  house- 
hold and  then  for  the  wife's  dress  and  expenses. 
I long  to  see  the  day  when  the  French  system  of 
a dot  is  copied  in  England.  A father  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  his  married  daughter  at  least 
£50  a year.  Why  should  another  man  keep  his 
child  ? as  Sydney  Smith  asked.  True  the  husband 
does  not  look  at  the  matter  in  that  light.  He 
obtains  a good  housekeeper,  I hope,  an  excellent 
mother  for  his  children,  and  a loving  companion, 
but  the  woman  feels  always  her  penniless  condition 
greatly.  I know  I should  have  hated  to  be  de- 
pendent, and  I should  have  been  if  I had  not  been 
able  to  earn  a little  for  myself.  It  is  odious  never 
to  be  able  to  go  where  one  hkes,  or  even  make  a 
present  to  one’s  husband  save  out  of  his  own  money. 
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and  no  woman  should  be  placed  in  such  a position. 
Either  she  should  have  a settlement  and,  despite 
the  Married  Woman’s  Property  Act,  trustees  of 
whom  the  Pubhc  Trustee  should  most  emphatically 
be  one,  or  she  should  be  so  educated  that  she  could 
earn.  If  she  be  married  and  has  a family,  she  can 
make  their  clothes,  nurse  or  teach  them  according 
to  her  tastes,  or  she  may  even  write  or  paint  or  do 
“ black  and  white  ” work,  but  whatever  work 
she  does  must  be  in  the  house.  WTien  the  mistress 
is  out  all  day  the  house  goes  all  wrong,  and  the 
children  are  neglected.  After  all,  a married  woman’s 
first  duties  are  to  those  who  depend  on  her;  and 
so  I hope  some  day  every  father  in  England  will 
see  that  his  daughter  is  endowed  with  £^o  a year. 
She  cannot  kick  over  the  traces  on  that,  neither 
can  she  starve,  and  really  nowadays  there  is 
great  need  to  see  that  women  do  not  do  either  one 
or  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VII 

BEDROOMS 

I THINK  there  has  been  no  greater  revolution  in 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  than  in  the  furnishing 
and  arrangement  of  the  sleeping  apartments  of  a 
house.  Even  long  after  the  four-post  stuffy  era, 
bedrooms  were  treated  in  a very  scurvy  manner. 
Any  old  chair,  or  worn-out  carpet,  or  set  of  curtains, 
was  considered  good  enough  for  them,  while  beds 
were  yet  draped  horridly  with  side  curtains  and 
disfigured  by  valances,  which  concealed  the  fact 
that  boxes  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  lived  under  the 
bed,  and,  moreover,  a square  was  always  cut  away 
from  the  carpet  there.  This  was  “ gone  over  ” 
with  a damp  cloth  every  day  and  scrubbed  once  a 
week  by  the  unhappy  housemaid,  whose  work  was 
never-ending,  because  there  was  always  a very 
great  deal  too  much  to  do — a very  great  deal  that 
was  absolutely  unnecessary  to  do  at  all.  Besides 
this,  feather  and  down  beds  lasted  for  years  after 
they  ought,  and  though  I know  I connive  at  an 
hygienic  crime,  I cannot  help  delighting  in  one 
when  I am  fortimate  enough  to  meet  with  one  of 
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those  unhealthy  but  most  comfortable  of  resting- 
places. 

To  “ make  ” a feather  bed  was  the  hard  work  of 
two  people.  Now  any  one  can  turn  a hair  mattress 
and  remake  the  bed,  and  when  one  recollects  the 
thumping  and  banging  and  shaking  that  took 
place  when  the  feather  bed  was  " made,”  even  I 
cannot  feel  sorry  that  it  has  disappeared. 

Monotonous  as  they  are,  I yet  strongly  advise 
plainly  painted  walls  for  a bedroom,  and,  indeed, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  an  old  house  one 
often  finds  at  least  six  different  layers  of  wall- 
papers, which  have  been  placed  one  over  the  other 
to  save  trouble  and  expense,  and  no  one  knows 
how  much  disease,  how  many  noxious  insects  this 
habit  may  conceal  and  encourage.  Moreover,  one 
cannot  paint  a bad  or  crumbling  wall.  If  the 
stripped  wall  discloses  that  the  plaster  is  cracked 
and  worn,  the  walls  must  be  re-plastered  and 
allowed  to  dry.  The  quick-drying  plaster  can  be 
used  for  this.  It  is  expensive,  but  then  so  are 
doctors,  and  half  the  ills  we  suffer  from  are  caused 

by  the  neglect  of  the  most  simple  precautions 
possible. 

The  colour  for  a bedroom  depends  on  the  aspect. 

I like  the  hedge-sparrow  egg  blue  for  the  walls  and 
cream-white  paint  for  the  woodwork,  and  I also 
like  a frieze  of  some  floral  design  which  can  be 
repeated  in  the  hangings  and  any  chair-coverings 
we  may  require. 

There  are  most  beautiful  floral  friezes  to  be  had 
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nowadays,  oh  ! lucky  creatures  of  the  present,  and 
with  the  hedge-sparrow  blue  walls  there  is  a choice 
of  yellow  tulips,  sprays  of  laburnum,  wavy  daffodils 
(which,  however,  I do  not  like,  they  are  so  restless), 
while  yellow  poppies,  as  emblematical  of  sleep,  are 
perhaps  the  most  suitable  design  of  all. 

There  must  be  a real  frieze  rail,  and  from  that  all 
one’s  pictures  must  hang.  It  is  a crime  to  hammer 
a nail  into  a wall.  Only  screws  can  be  allowed  to 
support  a bookcase,  without  which  no  bedroom  is 
complete,  and  if  there  were  room  that  should  be  a 
standing  one. 

The  walls,  once  plastered  and  painted,  should  be 
untouched;  if  washable  distemper  is  used  they  can 
be  washed  twice  a year  with  carbolic  in  the  water 
but  no  soap,  and  carbolic  must  be  used  round  every 
window  and  door  and  in  any  crevices  at  least 
twice  a year  also.  This  keeps  away  flies.  They 
cannot  live  where  carbolic  is  used,  for  it  destroys 
their  eggs  and  so  we  are  saved  from  this  horrible 
plague. 

Another  room  could  be  green  and  white,  and  here 
we  should  take  cherry  blossom  for  our  scheme,  it 
is  the  right  mixture  of  white,  green  and  brown,  of 
that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 

Yet  another  room  could  be  coral  pink  and  white, 
but  terra-cotta,  sage-green  and  brimstone  yellow 
are  one  and  all  to  be  avoided.  They  are  returning 
into  fashion  at  the  moment  with  the  still  more 
odious  old-fashioned  magenta.  Let  us  hope  people 
will  make  a firm  stand  against  these  monstrosities. 
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for  nothing  can  make  them  anything  save  hideous 
and  an  everlasting  eyesore. 

I have  made  the  most  useful  and  comfortable 
bedroom  I have  ever  had  out  of  the  chambers  set 
apart  as  bed-  and  dressing-rooms  for  the  husband 
and  wife,  by  taking  away  the  wall  or  the  partition 

between  the  two  rooms  and  so  turning  them  into 
one. 


In  the  dressing-room  part  I have  always  placed 
the  bed  and  all  the  dressing  apparatus.  In  one 
c^e  this  was  done  by  admirably  arranged  fitments. 
Under  the  window  was  placed  a species  of  dressing- 
table  level  with  the  window  and  furnished  with 
many  drawers.  The  necessary  looking-glass  slid 
out  o sight  when  not  in  use,  leaving  the  window 
tree  and  on  one  side  w'as  a good,  hanging  cupboard, 
on  the  other  a closed-in  fitment  held  the  washing 
apparatus,  and  was  furnished  with  more  drawers 

and  on  each  side  of  the  small  fire-place  were  other 
cupboards. 

By  the  side  of  the  bed  stood  one  of  the  square 
table-topped  cupboards  I invented  forty  years  ago 

almost  anywhere  made 
in  bamboo  or  else  in  good  real  wood.  These  hold 
o s and  shoes,  and  so  allow  of  those  articles  of 
wear  to  be  out  of  sight.  Nothing  to  my  mind 
^oks  more  untidy  than  a row  of  boots  in  e^dence. 

obviated  when  the  boot  cupboard 

clot^^  should  be  covered  with  a 

loth  and  be  square  and  large  enough  to  hold  candle, 
matches  and  whatever  book  we  may  be  reading. 
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or  anything  required  in  the  night.  Beside  that 
only  a chair  is  wanted,  and  if  the  room  be  large 
enough  a box-ottoman  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Tlds 
holds  dresses  excellently,  and  also  serves  as  a 
resting-place  if  one  wishes  to  lie  down  during  the 
day. 

The  bedroom  part  of  the  room  was  turned  into 
a sitting-room,  and  the  bedroom  w'as  concealed  in 
the  daytime  by  very  heavy  curtains.  These  were 
drawn  open  at  night,  and  as  the  bed  was  so  placed 
that  it  faced  the  whole  expanse  of  the  tw'o  rooms 
it  was  delightful  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

In  this  case  the  bath-room  was  used  as  a dressing- 
room  when  the  house  was  full.  On  other  occasions 
a small  room  was  turned  into  the  dressing-room,  and 
had  a wardrobe  made  after  my  design  that  is  even 
now  the  proudest  possession  of  its  owner.  It  has 
separate  drawers  for  everything,  for  shirts,  ties, 
waistcoats,  etc.,  and  undergarments.  It  has  a 
special  shelf  for  hats  and  special  pegs  for  coats. 
Its  owner  is  recklessly  shabby  nowada}^.  Really, 
to  look  at  him  one  would  imagine  he  were  a duke 
at  least,  and  the  contents  of  the  wardrobe  would 
not  incommode  a small  chest  of  drawers  if  (and  this 
is  a very  large  if)  the  things  were  sorted  and  the 
ancient  rags  cast  out,  but  as  that  is  not  permitted 
I rather  regret  the  wardrobe,  but  as  regards  that  it 
is  most  undoubtedly  a case  of  j’y  suis,  fy  reste. 

The  wise  woman  never  hoards  or  allows  her 
husband  to  hoard,  for  it  is  a horrible  habit  and 
makes  life  most  burdensome.  Clear  as  you  go 
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should  be  the  motto,  and  though  I own  I have  been 
benefited  over  and  over  again  out  of  a “ piece- 
bag  ” or  a “ lace-drawer,”  other  things  have  some- 
times accumulated  until  in  a fit  of  despair  I have 
bundled  everything  together  and  bid  some  one  rid 
me  of  them,  despite  the  fact  that  sometimes  things 
have  gone  that  I did  not  mean  to  part  with  quite 
so  soon. 

But  a man’s  hoardings  can  be  no  earthly  use 
and  only  harbour  moths;  while,  will  any  one 
explain  to  me  the  boot-mania  that  possesses  every 
single  man  I know  ? There  are  shooting  and  fishing 
boots  that  simply  stink  aloud,  old  boots  a tramp 
would  not  say  thank-you  for,  ancient  slippers  so 
dirty  and  worn  that  they  may  not  emerge  from 
darkness,  yet  one  and  all  must  be  kept.  Some  day 
there  is  to  be  a clearance.  I am  generally  promised 
a grand  holocaust  on  Bank  Holiday,  but  that  has 
never  yet  arrived,  and  I advise  all  young  wives  to 
put  their  foot  down  resolutely  at  first.  ” No 
hoarding  should  be  inscribed  on  every  bridal 
banner,  and  should  be  a rule  that  must  be  most 
rigorously  enforced. 

The  sitting-room  bedroom  is  most  delightful 
in  illness,  for  the  invalid  can  be  moved  from  the 
bed  to  a long  deck-chair  in  the  window  without 
fatigue,  and  can  lie  there  for  some  time,  or  even 
only  while  the  bed  is  being  made,  and  lucky  indeed 
is  she  who  has  the  balcony  about  which  I have 
wntten  before.  Still  more  lucky  is  she  who  possesses 
the  real  old-fashioned  deck-chair.  Not  the  dis- 
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appointing  thing  that  shuts  up,  the  foot  of  which 
slips  under  the  seat,  but  the  real  chair  made  in  one 
with  a pleasant  rise  underneath  one’s  knees.  These 
seem  almost  to  have  disappeared,  and  I wels  forced 
to  have  one  made  the  proper  shape  in  stained  green 
wood,  supplemented  by  cushions.  I never  found 
the  others  the  least  use  if  made  either  in  cane  or 
webbing.  The  foot  of  both  is  too  low,  the  division 
is  apt  to  part  asunder  and  nothing  replaces  the  good 
old  deck-chair. 

Of  course  this  room  must  be  completely  " done  ” 
while  one  is  down  at  breakfast  and  giving  orders  in 
the  kitchen,  then  the  curtains  can  be  drawn  and  the 
bedroom  portion  can  be  left  to  be  put  straight  when 
thoroughly  aired.  But  every  one  in  the  house  must 
be  taught  to  strip  their  beds  the  minute  they  leave 
them,  to  place  every  article  separately  so  that  all 
can  be  well  aired,  and  the  room  must  be  left  with 
door  and  windows  wide  open. 

If  it  should  be  raining,  the  green  outside  blinds 
can  be  let  down.  These  keep  out  rain  (unless 
it  be  tropical),  but  allow  a free  current  of  air  through 
the  house.  Here  let  me  impress  on  my  readers  the 
undisputed  fact  that  they  cannot  ever  have  too 
much  air  in  the  house ; and  that  even  in  cold  weather 
the  house  must  be  well  aired  daily.  Any  rooms  in 
use  must  have  open  windows  for  at  least  two  or 
three  hours  at  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  a good 
fire  always  makes  this  possible,  while  for  at  least 
nine  months  in  an  English  year  even,  one  can  leave 
all  staircase,  lavatory  and  most  sitting-room  windows 
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open,  and  I rarely  or  ever  close  my  front  door;  in 
the  country  it  stood  wide  open,  in  London  it  lives 
on  the  chain.  No  one  can  enter;  the  chain  is  a 
complete  guard;  besides  that,  there  is  my  “ danger- 
ous dog,  and  my  knowledge  that  a thief  would  be 
considerably  disappointed  if  he  entered  and  hoped 
to  find  anything  worth  the  risk  he  would  most 
undoubtedly  run  of  being  caught  and  forcibly 
detained. 

If  people  can  manage  to  do  so  they  should  always 
sleep  with  open  windows  and  undrawn  curtains,  and 
I always  regret  that  I can  do  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  The  odious  noises  prevent  open  windows, 
and  the  least  movement  or  gleam  of  light  wakes  me 
now.  So  I have  very  dark  green  blinds  inside  and 
out,  and  close  the  window  and  groan,  and  I honestly 
envy  those  who  can  sleep  on  though  motors  hoot 
and  trains  whistle  and  birds  sing,  and  really  I do 
not  know  which  noise  I dislike  most. 

The  bed  is  the  first  thing  to  think  about,  and  I 
do  conjure  every  one  not  to  be  led  away  by  the 
beauty  of  the  new  wooden  beds.  Of  course  they 
are  charming.  There  is  a dear  little  four-poster 
with  delightfully  light  curtains  that  I pine  for,  but 
I know  better.  Wood  must  hold  and  convey  dis- 
e^,  brass  cannot,  and  though  the  latter  material  is 
Matant  and  " noisy  " I ding  to  it.  I know  wooden 

dsteads  can  convey  cancer  and  consumption  be- 
sides  scarlet  fever,  and  I do  not  forget  one  awful 
case  of  puerperal  fever  which  I heard  of  from  the 
owner  and  which  I have  never  forgotten,  though  it 
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is  years  and  years  ago.  The  young  wife  died  and 
her  husband’s  mother  was  told  to  destroy  bed  and 
bedding.  She  destroyed  the  bedding  but  clung  to 
the  bedstead,  a beautiful  Spanish  mahogany  one,  and 
placed  it  in  the  spare  room.  Long  years  after  her 
son  married  again  and  when  her  time  was  nearly 
due  the  wife  arranged  to  retire  to  the  spare  room, 
because  her  own  room  overlooked  the  farm  of  which 
her  husband  was  the  owner,  and  from  the  window 
of  which  he  used  to  issue  his  first  very  early  morning 
orders.  She  did  so;  the  child  was  bom,  and  she 
died,  and  the  old  doctor  called  in,  in  consultation 
by  his  youthful  successor,  recognised  the  bed.  Then 
it  was  destroyed,  but  of  course  the  mischief  was  done. 

I cannot  see  how  wooden  beds  can  be  healthy  or 
safe,  and  I do  advise  every  one  to  keep  away  from 
temptation  and  cling  to  a metal  bed. 

One  requires  an  overlay  on  the  springs,  then  a 
hair-mattress,  an  under  blanket,  three  top  blankets, 
two  quilts  and  four  pillows  for  each  bed.  I do  not 
like  bolsters  myself,  but  a bolster  is  of  great  use  in 
illness  when  one  is  weak,  or  indeed  if  one  has  a 
weak  heart  and  it  is  important  that  one  should  not 
slip  forward  on  one’s  chest  in  sleep,  then  a bolster 
should  be  placed  across  the  bed  just  where  the  knees 
come.  This  keeps  one  up  and  saves  many  and  many 
a bad  night.  I like  the  yard-square  French  pillows 
in  down,  and  only  two  of  these  are  required  for  a 
double,  one  for  a single  bed.  The  other  pillow  can 
be  the  ordinary  shape  in  feathers;  and  the  linen 
about  a bedroom  must  be  faultless. 
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Each  bedroom  should  have  three  pairs  of  linen 
sheets  and  six  pillow-cases  hypothecated  to  the  bed, 
and  twelve  towels,  and  these  should  be  marked  in 
red  cotton  wth  date  of  purchase,  the  number  bought 
and  the  name  of  the  room.  If  the  room  has  a floral 
frieze  it  is  nice  to  work  a flower  into  the  corner  of  the 
linen  belonging  to  it,  and,  further,  the  quilt  should 
be  worked  to  correspond.  Crewel  work  is  out  of 
date,  I know,  but  no  doubt  it  will  return  shortly. 
I know  some  that  is  over  two  hundred  years  old. 
I possess  a quilt  that  is  thirty  years  old,  so  I am 
certain  it  vail  reappear,  and  these  quilts  wear  for 
ever  and  are,  moreover,  always  a delight  to  the 
eye. 

The  toilet  and  table  cover  should  match  the  quilt 
and  all  be  one  harmonious  whole. 

An  untidy  bedroom  is  an  absolute  disgrace  to  the 
owner,  and  it  should  be  in  such  order  that  the  doors 
can  be  left  open,  or  that  it  can  be  visited  at  any 
moment  after  it  is  arranged  for  the  day.  I recollect 
when  I was  staying  in  a house,  one  of  the  maids, 
who  had  been  there  many  years  and  knew  me  very 
well,  begged  me  to  look  in  at  a room  that  one  of 
" her  ladies  ” had  left.  I shall  never  forget  the 
awful  sight.  She  had  crept  out  of  her  bed  and  left 
it  unstripped;  all  the  drawers  of  the  chest  and 
dressing-table  were  open  and  half  the  contents 
strewn  on  the  floor  in  a hurried  search  for  a glove 
that  was  afterwards  found  spoiled  and  useless  in 
the  garden;  the  wardrobe  doors  were  gaping  and 
disclosing  a hundred  unpleasant  secrets ; while 
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unmended  stockings  and  other  trifles  were  scattered 
all  over  the  place.  It  took  the  maid  an  hour 
to  clear  up  the  debris,  and  even  then  there  was 
the  disgraceful  wardrobe  to  see  to,  but  that,  at 
my  advice,  she  left  severely  alone.  When  the 
owner  returned  after  a heated  journey  to  advocate 
“ Votes  for  Women  ! ” I told  her  of  her  crime. 
She  only  laughed  and  remarked  that  she  had  higher 
aspirations  than  to  become  a mere  household  drudge ; 
but  all  the  same  she  had  to  put  that  room  straight 
before  she  went  to  her  bed. 

An  untidy  room,  untidy  dress,  untidy  ways 
denote  an  untidy  mind,  and  ensure  the  owner  never 
being  a success  in  life.  Regularity  is  a great  safe- 
guard and  tidiness  is  another,  and  a girl  or  a woman, 
or  even  a man  who  is  untidy  in  the  bedroom  will  be 
untidy  through  life,  will  miss  chances  because  a 
necessary  article  is  mislaid,  and  will  lose  oppor- 
tunities because  a train,  an  important  paper,  or 
even  a glove,  is  lost.  So  the  motto  of  the  bedroom 
should  be  cleanliness,  punctuality  and  tidiness,  for 
without  these  three  possessions  no  room  can  possibly 
be  kept  nicely. 

Another  thing  to  recollect  is  that  if  one  has  to 
be  one’s  own  maid,  skirts,  jackets  and  hats  must  be 
put  away  carefully  at  once,  but  only  after  they 
have  been  brushed  and  any  slight  stitches  required 
put  in.  One  of  my  sisters  used  to  be  a model  of 
smartness  and  was  always  spick  and  span,  and  her 
garments  looked  better  than  those  of  any  member 
of  the  family,  and  I once  recollect  asking  her  how 
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she  managed,  for  her  allowance  was  no  larger  than 
any  one  else’s,  and  while  the  others  were  in  rags  or 
maybe  in  debt,  she  was  never  in  one  or  the  other. 
She  told  me  that  she  never  wore  in  the  house  what 
she  put  on  to  go  out  in,  and  that  whatever  she  had 
she  brushed,  mended,  folded,  and  put  away  at  once. 
Any  bows  were  stuffed  out  with  tissue  paper,  as  were 
sleeves,  folds  and  trimming,  and  her  hats  were 
treated  in  the  same  way.  She  had  a few  very  good 
things  at  a time  and  wore  them  out,  and  her  method 
certainly  answered  well.  I have  not  seen  her  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  but  I often  wonder  if  she 
manages  as  well  now  when  everything  is  four  times 
the  price  it  was,  and  when  the  modest  £40  a year 
we  used  to  be  allowed  for  our  garments  then 
would  scarcely  allow  us  to  go  outside  the  door 
nowadays.  She  did  not  believe  in  hanging  up  her 
skirts,  even  in  hoUand  bags,  but  always  folded  them 
and  put  them  into  the  useful  box-ottoman.  This 
took  even  the  skirts  of  that  distant  date.  Now,  I 
should  say,  an  ordinary  drawer  would  take  half-a- 
dozen  at  the  very  least  ! 

The  only  covering  that  should  be  on  a bedroom 
floor  is  India  matting,  supplemented  by  rugs. 
That  is  to  say,  in  a bedroom  that  is  constantly  used. 
A spare  room  may  have  a square  carpet,  but  unless 
the  boards  are  very  good  I do  not  recommend  stain- 
ing them.  They  are  often  draughty,  often  allow 
noises  to  be  heard  from  the  rooms  underneath,  and 
show  dust,  even  if  the  room  has  been  carefully 
dusted  in  the  morning.  Therefore  I advise  India 
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matting  or  cork  carpet  as  a surround,  and  the 
carpet  itself,  if  thin,  should  be  put  down  over 
carpet  felt,  or  if  thick,  over  brown  paper,  but  I 
like  an  inexpensive  bedroom  carpet  for  many 
reasons  and  prefer  one  that  can  be  replaced  if 
necessary  without  undue  expense. 

In  the  front  of  every  washing-stand  there  should 
be  a square  of  plain  cork  carpet.  If  this  is  lacking 
either  the  carpet  itself  becomes  spoiled  or  the 
would-be  washer  is  afraid  to  wash;  and  in  every 
room  there  should  be  a soiled-linen  basket  in  an 
inconspicuous  corner,  a waste-paper  basket,  and 
(how  often  I have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  one !), 
candle-stick  and  matches — despite  the  electric  light 
or  gas — and,  above  all,  a judicious  selection  of  books. 
Here  Nelson’s  sevenpenny  books  come  as  a boon 
and  a blessing  to  men  and  women,  though  they 
are  death  to  little-known  writers.  All  the  same 
I buy  them  and  read  them  and  only  wish  I could 
have  had  such  cheap  and  precious  possessions  in 
the  far-away  days  that  are  no  more — thank 
goodness  ! 

There  must  be  means  for  wTiting  in  every  room, 
and,  moreover,  there  must  be  a comfortable  chair. 
I used  to  buy  the  low  wicker  chairs  one  sees  every- 
where now,  forty  years  ago  of  a local  basket-maker, 
and  supplemented  these  with  home-made  cushions. 
Now  one  buys  those  ready  cushioned  far  more 
cheaply  than  then,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  they  are  wide  and  low,  and  have  an  extra  cushion 
in  the  back;  unless  this  is  the  case  they  are  not 
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easy-chairs,  and  can  be  more  unrest  ful  than  I can 
say. 

The  choice  of  bedroom  books  should  be  a careful 
one,  especially  in  the  visitor’s  room,  and  should  be 
changed  to  suit  the  individual  who  is  to  occupy  the 
room  pro  tern. ; but  light  literature  is  more  acceptable 
as  a rule  than  any  other,  and  it  is  a pretty  compli- 
ment to  place  the  most  recent  library  book  on  the 
bedside  table,  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  we 
know  our  guest  reads  fast  and  much.  If  she  does 
not  really  read,  or  reads  slowly,  these  books  must 
be  kept  in  their  place  downstairs.  They  must 
never  stray,  else  will  there  be  a frenzied  search  for 
them  when  their  day  comes  to  be  changed;  and 
this  remark  applies  to  magazines,  especially  should 
the  o^er  belong  to  a magazine  club  that  aUows 
three  days,  say,  for  reading  and  passing  the  magazine 


I once  possessed  a dear  friend,  now  alas  ! gone 
over  to  the  majority,  who  used  to  spend  her  Satur- 
daj^  to  Mondays  with  me,  and  I honestly  declare 

broks  and  magazines  she  had  “ strayed  ” and  in 
retrieving  from  her  room  the  odds  and  ends  of 
terature  she  had  carried  there  and  never  thought 

teen  She  always  prepared  for  them  with  biscuits  ' 
chocolate  and  books,  papers,  etc.  I donrSow 
vhat  became  of  the  eatables,  but  I know  the  litera- 
ture was  left  alone,  for  I have  kiioivn  her  take  up  the 
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same  books  week  after  week  and  at  the  end  know 
no  more  about  them  than  she  did  at  the  beginning. 

Some  of  the  new  poets  are  not  be  despised  for 
bedside  books.  Noyes  and  Newbolt  I greatly 
admire,  and  Austin  Dobson  still  appeals  to  many. 
Personally  I prefer  Longfellow  and  Tennyson  and 
some  of  Browning  and,  above  all,  new  and  old, 
towers  Thomas  Hardy;  but  I have  nothing  to  say 
to  the  poet  of  Dauber,  etc.  He  resembles  the 
impressionist  artists,  and  his  crude  methods  would 
give  any  one  hysterics  if  read  the  last  thing  before 
going  to  bed,  or  in  the  middle  of  a sleepless  night. 
No  room  should  be  without  E.  V.  Lucas’s  charming 
books.  These,  one  and  all,  suit  every  mood  and 
have  something  to  please  every  one,  and  should 
never  therefore  be  missing  from  the  bedroom 
shelf. 

I like  a few  of  Francis  Thompson’s  verses  too, 
especially  The  Hound  of  Heaven;  but  he  is  not  a 
happy  poet,  and  somehow  I fancy  would  be  out  of 
place  when  one  does  not  wish  to  indulge  in  dismal 
thoughts. 

In  my  early  days  the  Bible,  Prayer  Book  and 
Christian  Year  would  have  been  all  the  books  one 
would  have  found  in  a bedroom,  but  I do  not  fancy 
these  would  find  a home  in  any  bedroom  now.  If 
the  guest  requires  spiritual  literature  she  brings 
her  own  and  it  is  an  insult  to  suppose  she  will  not ; 
if  she  does  not  it  is  equally  insulting  to  suppose  she 
will  take  at  your  hand  what  she  has  not  obtained 
for  herself. 
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There  should  alwa3^s  be  a good  and  well-regulated 
dock  m the  bedroom,  but  the  tick  must  be  quiet 
and  subdued,  and,  moreover,  there  should  be  a 
slate  or  card  with  the  hours  of  meals  and  when 
the  post  arrives  and  leaves,  in  a prominent  place 
and  in  every  room  the  curtains  should  be  so  arranged 
at  the  room  can  be  quite  dark  or  half  dark 

eetmg  m cream,  the  second  a very  dark  green 
linen,  and  there  should  be  outside  blinds.  More- 
over, in  a bedroom  muslin  curtains  are  necessary 
ne  cannot  dress  with  either  set  of  curtains  dravra. 
he  muslin  should  be  stretched  and  fluted  on  two 
rods  fixed  on  the  wooden  frame  of  the  windows  not 
on  the  sashes.  This  keeps  them  „t  place  whethe^ 

p ecaution  if  there  be  any  houses  opposite  or  we 
are  near  a road  from  whence  we  can  be  seen. 

She  is  wise  who  puts  her  hair  mattresses  and 
pi  lows  into  holland  loose  covers.  These  can  be 

iives  of  both  immensely,  and  no  3^ear  should  pass 
vvyout  one  thorough  overhaul  of  the  bedding  Ld 

French  and  have  our  mattresses  done  every  year 

mana«  to\r  1 ^al^ys 

anage  to  have  one  or  two  done  and  everv  vear  in 

ear  y ays  I used  to  buy  some  extra  linen 

I do  love  a linen-closet  with  its  well-arranffed 

strewn  wuh  lavender,  and  given  my  choice  between 
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this  and  a diamond  ring  I choose  the  linen-cupboard 
and  should  not  hesitate  for  a moment,  be  sure  of 
that. 

One  word  about  the  bedrooms  for  the  maids,  and 
here,  surely,  the  change  is  even  more  marked  than 
in  those  set  apart  for  the  family. 

I think  their  beds  should  be  chosen  most  care- 
fully, and  should  have  good  springs,  an  over-lay 
and  a hair  mattress  and  a couple  of  pillow's  on 
each.  Moreover,  if  two  maids  share  a room,  they 
should  have  everything  separate.  Their  own  wash- 
stand,  toilet-chest  and  wardrobe,  and  their  own 
bed,  and  be  allowed  what  pictures  and  ornaments 
they  like,  always  seeing  that  the  w'alls  do  not 
suffer. 

There  should  be  a cork  carpet  fitted  to  the  room 
and  rugs  by  the  beds,  toilet-chests  and  washing- 
stands.  Then  the  rooms  are  complete,  though, 
natmally,  there  should  be  chairs,  and  if  there  be 
no  servants’  hall  or  sitting-room,  a wicker  chair 
for  each  maid  should  be  provided.  They  w'ant  to 
rest  in  peace  occasionally,  and  why  should  they  not  ? 
Be  sure  if  they  are  comfortable  and  considered  they 
will  not  be  in  a hurry  to  move  on. 

I believe  the  towel-horse  is  about  as  extinct  as 
the  hat-stand,  but  in  case  it  still  exists  let  me  put 
an  extra  nail  in  the  coffin  it  ought  to  be  in.  The 
rails  wliich  are  furnished  to  every  washing-stand 
nowadays  are  much  to  be  preferred  in  every  way. 
The  towels  are  out  of  the  way  and  are  inconspicuous, 
the  towel-horse  of  bygone  days  was  perpetually 
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coming  to  pieces.  One  fell  over  it  in  the  dark  and 
it  was  in  every  way  a nuisance  and  an  eyesore. 

If  we  have  the  sitting-room  bedroom  as  mentioned 
it  is  far  easier  to  be  ill  there  than  in  the  ordinary 
bedroom.  By  that  I do  not  mean  one  becomes  ill 
sooner,  but  that  one  bears  that  disagreeable  con- 
dition with  far  more  equanimity.  The  wide  ex- 
panse before  the  bed  is  so  comfortable,  and  there  is 
no  real  look  of  a bedroom  (if  we  except  the  bed, 
which  one  occupies  and  does  not  see),  about  a room 
arranged  as  was  the  one  I described.  Then,  too, 
when  one  is  well  and  has  work  to  do  one  is  far  less 
8®l~^l“3-ble  upstairs  than  dowm.  No  relative  or 
familiar  friend  can  glance  into  the  window,  remark 
cheerfully,  "Oh!  there  you  are,”  and  insist  on 
coming  in,  though  one  may  be  immersed  in  the 
completion  of  what  one  fondly  hopes  will  be  a 
masterpiece.  Neither  does  one  hear  half  the  noises 
one  does  downstairs,  the  cheerful  voices  from  the 
kitchen,  the  washing-up,  the  brushing  and  dusting 
over  one’s  head,  and  the  thousand  and  one  sounds 
that  one  can  avoid  in  an  upstairs  chamber,  and  the 
nearer  the  stars  the  better,  only  in  that  case  if  the 
roof  be  slated  it  must  be  whitewashed  outside  in 
April  to  prevent  heat.  The  whitewash  must  be 
mixed  with  plenty  of  size,  then  no  rain  washes  it 
off,  and  this  must  be  impressed  on  the  workmen. 
At  the  same  time  when  the  ladders  are  about  the 
shooting  can  be  seen  too,  any  entrances  for  sparrows 
must  be  filled  in  and  doubtful  portions  made 
secure.  Likewise  should  tiles  and  chimney-pots  be 
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investigated.  In  these  days  we  are  liable  for  so 
much  in  the  way  of  other  people’s  damage  from 
other  people's  own  foolishness  and  carelessness  that 
we  must  carefully  prepare  against  being  made 
liable  from  our  own  lack  of  precaution,  and  once  a 
year  is  not  too  often  to  have  this  inspection  made, 
and  it  can  be  done  quite  well  when  we  prepare  to 
make  and  keep  our  house  cool  against  the  hot 
weather. 

The  bedroom  ware  should  be  carefully  chosen, 
be  inexpensive  and,  moreover,  be  of  a pattern  that 
is  easily  matched.  It  is  a possession  that  so  soon 
gets  chipped  and  even  broken  if  we  do  not  have  the 
fixed  washing-stands,  for  which  I am  always  pining ; 
and,  moreover,  the  cover  should  never  be  left  on 
the  soap-dish.  I always  put  the  covers  away  at 
once,  as  if  the  soap  is  not  exposed  to  the  air  it  lasts 
one  quarter  the  time  it  ought  to,  and  as  soap  is 
rising  in  price  every  day  while  the  cakes  are  be- 
coming smaller,  this  is  a hint  no  thrifty  housewife 
can  afford  to  despise. 

Tooth-brushes,  nail-brushes  and  sponges  should 
likewise  be  carefully  dried  after  use,  and  if  possible, 
in  the  open  air.  One  can  buy  metal  racks  supposed 
to  be  for  use  in  the  bedroom,  but  I should  nail 
one  outside  the  window  and  let  the  contents  dry 
thoroughly  there.  The  housemaid  cannot  be  too 
particular  about  the  bedroom  washing-stand,  which 
must  be  cleaned  every  day.  No  soap  must  be 
allowed  to  clog  the  drainer  in  the  soap-dish,  and 
the  water  bottles  and  glasses  must  be  spotless.  It 
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does  not  take  long  to  do  a properly  arranged  bed- 
room, but  nothing  must  be  neglected,  and  if  the 
owner  clears  the  way  by  stripping  the  bed,  putting 
away  her  own  toilet  apparatus  and  odds  and  ends 
lalf-an-hour  for  each  room  is  enough.  The  carpet 
can  te  gone  over  by  a Ewbank's  carpet  sweeper 
which  picks  up  the  dust  and  does  not  send  it  all 

washing-stand  can  be 

l^v  th^b  “d 

IS  mn  b,c^  n"  “ «•'=  ">^‘‘ress 

P ck  at  first  and  then  covered  with  a dust 

^rbt  i a week 

all  blankets  and  rugs  should  be  shaken  in  the  open 

If  India  matting  be  used,  it  must  be  gone  over 
with  a soft-fibred  broom  dipped  in  salt  and  water 

preTerLTh  • 7“^ 

prraerves  the  colours  of  the  matting  too 
One  alteration  I should  like  to  see  in  the  make 

eitto h^ve 

of  Tekherb  “d  allowed 

boxes  nor  dust  to  accumulate  All 

leavy  pieces  of  furniture  should  be  mounted  on 
thHllf ever"“'  ‘ 

tne  wall  every  week.  At  present,  large  wardrobes 
one  ™ ^ move  to  another  and 

week  and  if  furniture  once  a 

one  of  fh  n^ove 

ese  tremendous  structures.  Until  the 
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wardrobes  are  properly  made  accumulations  should 
be  steadily  suppressed  and  once  a week  dust  must 
be  removed  from  the  top  by  the  aid  of  a damp 
duster.  If  the  duster  be  damped  the  dust  cannot 
fly  about.  To  see  some  maids  dust  we  would  think 
their  sole  object  was  to  disperse  it,  whereas  it  must 
be  removed  entirely  and  the  duster  shaken  out  in 
the  air. 

No  talking  or  loud  laughing  should  ever  be  allowed 
in  the  passages  or  hall.  This  is  a thing  to  enforce 
in  the  earliest  days.  It  is  always  worrying  to  catch 
half  sentences  and  tones  when  one  is  well;  in 
illness  it  is  perfect  torture,  and  no  trouble  is  too 
much  to  take  to  ensure  peace  in  one’s  home,  even 
if  it  is  a lost  possession  once  one  is  outside  one’s 
doors. 

A double  door  is  a most  useful  addition  to  any 
bedroom.  It  need  not  always  be  used,  but  it  being 
there  makes  silence  sure.  I have  suffered  and  do 
suffer  so  much  from  noise  that  in  writing  of  bed- 
rooms I cannot  say  too  much  on  the  subject  of 
avoiding  unnecessary  disturbances,  not  only  in  the 
rooms  themselves,  but  in  their  surroundings. 

To  secure  anything  like  quiet,  halls,  upstairs  and 
down  too,  must  have  rugs  on  the  cork  carpet,  for 
these  deaden  sounds  and  can  be  shaken  without 
trouble,  while  a carpet  must  be  taken  up  and 
beaten,  and  cork  carpet  alone  allows  every  footstep 
to  be  heard. 

One  retires  to  one’s  bedroom  to  rest.  Can  any 
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trouble  be  too  much  to  ensure  that  one  can  rest 
there?  Yet  this  can  only  be  ensured  by  the 
precautions  I have  just  set  out. 

But  before  one  retires  to  one’s  bedroom  or  allows 
a guest  to  retire  to  his  or  hers,  one  must  be  quite 
sure  that  it  is  a haven  of  rest,  and  one  that  can  be 
inhabited  with  pleasure,  and  to  ensure  this  the 
decorating  and  furnishing  thereof  requires  an 
immense  amount  of  thought. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  hygienic  bedrooms  are 
those  which  have  the  least  in  them,  and  have  wash- 
able distempered  walls ; and  really  these  can  be 
made  quite  beautiful  if  we  choose  our  pictures  care- 
fully, and,  moreover,  have  a really  well-designed 
cretonne  for  the  curtains,  a worked  counterpane 
and  a portiere  of  some  good  material.  Should  ill- 
ness occur,  all  these  things  can  be  removed  at  once, 
as  can  the  rugs  on  the  floor,  which,  if  covered  only 
with  India  matting  or  cork  carpet,  cannot  be 
condemned  by  any  doctor;  and  were  all  this  done 
I do  not  think  so  many  unfortunate  invalids  would 
be  carted  off  almost  at  a moment’s  notice  to  those 
terrible  nursing-homes;  but  few  are  the  bedrooms, 
in  most  houses  which  are  as  simply  arranged  as 
they  ought  to  be. 

A doctor  IS  called  in,  he  gathers  a general  idea  of 
stuffiness  and  over-furnishing  from  the  look  of  the 
patient’s  room,  he  throws  up  his  hands  and  de- 
clares he  cannot  undertake  the  “ case  ” in  such 
surroundings,  and  the  unfortunate  victim  is  taken 
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away  just  when  she  requires  her  home  comforts 
most,  simply  because  her  own  room  is  not  furnished 
with  the  least  atom  of  common-sense. 

Furthermore,  how  seldom  do  we  find  a bedroom 
built  with  the  idea  that  a bed  has  to  stand  in  it. 
It  must  either  face  the  fire  or  the  window,  or  be 
between  the  door  and  window,  and  very  often  in 
quite  large  houses  the  rooms  are  small  and  resemble 
rabbit  warrens  more  than  anything  else. 

The  largest  bedroom  must  never  be  sacrificed  to 
the  fetish  of  a spare  room,  and,  indeed,  in  London, 
she  is  wise  who  never  possesses  anything  that  can 
be  looked  upon  in  that  light,  though  in  these  days 
of  quick  transit  people  do  not  come  and  stay  as 
long  as  they  used  to  do.  A Friday  to  Monday  visit 
in  London  is  generally  the  outside  of  a stay,  while 
most  people  like  to  feel  free  and  so  go  to  an  hotel 
in  a way  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of  thirty 
years  or  more  ago. 

But  whoever  comes  to  stay  should  be  asked  from 
a definite  date  to  another  definite  date.  It  is  most 
uncomfortable  to  both  hostess  and  guest  to  be 
asked  “ for  a few  days.”  This  means  nothing,  and 
may  be  translated  by  a heedless  guest  into  a fort- 
night or  even  three  weeks;  when  one  invites  or  is 
invited  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  one  knows  what 
one  is  at.  It  is  always  possible  for  the  hostess  to 
say,  " Cannot  you  possibly  remain  for  such  and 
such  an  event  ? ” but  when  the  “ few  days  ” extend 
into  weeks,  one  has  either  to  go  away  oneself,  or 
remark  that  the  room  will  be  required  for  some  one 
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else,  neither  of  which  things  is  pleasant,  and  may 
result  in  breaking  a friendship  in  halves  at  once. 

No  guest  should  ever  interfere  with  the  regular 
routine  of  the  house.  She  knows  that  the  house- 
mistress  has  her  duties  to  perform,  and  can,  if  she 
has  sense,  efface  herself  at  the  right  moment,  and 
she  should  always  be  prepared  to  amuse  herself.  She 
has  always  “ letters  to  write,”  and  when  her  room  is 
ready— and  a visitor’s  room  should  be  ” done  ” as 
soon  as  possible — she  can  return  there. 

One  does  not  ask  complete  strangers  to  stay  with 
one  unless  one  is  very  bold,  and  even  in  that  case 
I should  at  once  state  the  “ habits  of  the  house  ” 
and  when  I was  or  was  not  free  to  take  the  guest 
about  or  see  that  she  was  amused. 

If  we  ask  any  one  to  stay  with  us  who  is  not  well 

off  we  must  take  great  care  she  is  not  put  to  any 

undue  expense,  and  if  theatres  and  concerts  are  the 

order  of  the  day  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  her 

seats  or  wait  until  she  is  gone.  Neither  must  we  make 

journeys  that  entail  a cost  she  cannot  afford.  We 

may  ourselves  always  travel  first-class,  our  guest 

takes  a third-class  ticket  as  rarely  as  possible.  She 

IS  not  likely  to  suggest  a jaunt,  but  if  she  does,  she 

must  either  take  the  consequences,  i.  e.  pay  for  her 

own  ticket,  or  must  be  firmly  suppressed.  It  is 

tar  better  to  be  honest  with  one's  visitors  than  call 

them  all  the  names  under  the  sun  when  they  have 

gone,  and  vow  they  shall  never  darken  our  doors 
again. 

In  planning  the  visitor's  bedroom  or  the  " spare  ” 
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room,  call  it  what  one  will,  one  must  recollect  all 
this,  and  the  room  must  be  so  arranged  that  the 
visitor  can  amuse  herself  therein  should  it  be 
necessary  for  her  to  do  so.  There  must  be  a decent 
writing-table,  blotting-book,  inkstand  and  waste- 
paper  basket,  a box-ottoman  to  serve  as  a sofa,  and 
a comfortable  chair,  and  in  winter  and  late  autumn 
a fire  must  not  be  grudged. 

We  cannot  expect  our  guests  to  sit  in  a cold  and 
cheerless  room,  even  while  the  dining-room  is  being 
cleaned  or  we  are  busy  in  the  third  room.  A cheer- 
ful fire  makes  for  contentment,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  briquettes  and  small  coal  makes  an  upstairs 
fire  a small  matter  as  regards  expense,  but  if  every 
penny  has  to  be  counted  visitors  cannot  be  afforded, 
for  we  have  to  think  of  the  eternal  washing  of 
sheets,  towels,  etc.,  and  have  to  have  more  elaborate 
meals  perhaps  than  we  need  otherwise  do. 

No,  the  only  possible  guests  for  people  of  small 
or  moderate  means  are  those  who  fit  into  the  house- 
hold without  a jar  and  even  take  some  of  the  work 
off  the  hands  of  the  overworked  mistress  of  the 
household. 

In  every  room  there  should  be  pictures  of  some 
sort  or  other,  and  now  autotypes  and  photographs 
are  so  inexpensive  nearly  every  one  can  have  them. 
They  must  be  chosen  with  care  and  taste,  and  not 
unseldom  people  have  discovered  it  is  a good  thing 
to  give  pictures  as  wedding  presents.  Most  charm- 
ing water-colour  sketches  can  be  bought  for  about 
five  guineas  and  even  less,  and  one  cannot  have  too 
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many  of  these,  though  it  is  quite  easy  to  have  too 
many  umbrellas  and  other  trifles  which  a recent 
wedding  in  the  Royal  Family  shows  are  gifts  that 
are  not  entirely  confined  to  those  who  may  most 
confidently  expect  the  arrival  of  a “ rainy  day  " at 
some  period  of  their  existence. 

It  is  astonishing  how  things  accumulate  in  the 
way  of  pictures  and  trifles  as  one  goes  through  life, 
and  those  who  are  beginning  their  career  as  married 
folk  should  recollect  this. 

At  first,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  groups  of  school 

and  college  teams  in  the  husband's  rooms,  the  oar 

he  wielded  in  his  boat,  his  cricket  bat  and  other 

trifles,  but,  interesting  as  these  are  at  one  time,  they 

will  soon  be  displaced  by  other  trophies ; and  the 

mother’s  rooms,  once  sacred  to  her  girlhood's  trifles, 

will  become  filled  with  portraits  of  the  children  from 

their  earliest  days  upwards,  but  I do  not  advise 

these  hoardings,  for  what  will  become  of  them  in 

later  years?  Far  better  to  have  a book  for  each 

cluld.  It  should  start  with  the  family  pedigree  as 

ar  as  one  can  get  it,  with  portraits  of  those  we  can 

procure  or  recollect,  and  then  as  the  child  grows 

and  develops,  the  book  should  hold  its  own  special 

record,  its  letters  from  school,  its  school  reports 

Its  photographs  at  different  periods  of  its  existence 

and  a record  of  any  particular  happenings  in  its 

indifferent.  These  records 

shou  d M " pr°p«''‘y;  no  one  else 

ould  see  them.  Imagine  how  valuable  they  would 

e as  generation  succeeds  generation,  far  more 
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valuable  than  the  fading  framed  school  groups  or 
the  old  oar  or  cricket  bat,  and  would  take  up  far 
less  room  in  the  mother’s  or  father’s  rooms. 

But  nothing  must  accumulate  in  any  bedroom. 
When  a visitor  has  left,  every  drawer  and  wardrobe 
should  be  examined  in  case  anything  has  been 
forgotten,  and  the  room  must  be  thoroughly  “ turned 
out  ” and  made  ready  in  case  an  unexpected  visitor 
turns  up  for  a night  or  two. 

Nothing  is  so  hateful  to  me  as  a room  put  solemnly 
to  bed,  blankets  folded  over,  and  a dust-sheet  drawn 
over  all,  and  the  room  looking  as  if  some  one  had 
just  died — a guest  or  spare  room  should  always  look 
expectant,  not  morose,  but  if  our  guests  are  few, 
and  a sudden  one  is  possible,  blankets  should  be 
placed  under  a bed  in  use.  This  ensures  their  being 
aired,  while  there  is  no  greater  sin  one  can  commit 
than  to  put  any  one  into  an  unaired  room  or  bed. 
The  room  should  be  aired  daily  and  the  bed  placed 
at  once  before  a fire,  while  the  blankets  can  be  taken 
out  from  under  the  bed,  and  as  sheets  should  always 
be  aired  and  kept  in  a dry  warm  place,  there  can  be 
no  risk  in  a well-managed  household  of  such  a 
catastrophe  as  an  unaired  bed  may  bring  about. 

I do  not  like  or  ever  advise  the  ordinary  “ hot 
cupboard  ” except  for  drying  wet  raiment.  As  a 
rule  this  means  that  hot-water  pipes  go  through  it 
from  the  kitchen  on  the  way  to  the  bath,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  exudes  and  rots  the  linen 
and  turns  it  yellow.  But  a cupboard  can  often  be 
placed  near  a flue,  especially  in  a terrace  or  even  a 
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semi-detached  house.  In  this  case  the  wall  is 
always  warm  and  the  linen  is  aired,  and  here  can 
blankets  also  be  kept  and  spare  eiderdowns,  all  of 
which  must  be  kept  aired,  as  one  never  knows  when 
one  may  require  them  for  use. 

Whatever  else  the  mistress  leaves  to  the  maids, 
she  must  not  leave  the  care  of  the  bedrooms  to  them 
entirely.  She  should  go  through  them  once  a day, 
and  about  once  in  three  months  she  should  inspect 
the  maids’  rooms  too,  telling  them  of  the  date, 
which  should  be  a fixed  one;  if  they  have  been 
with  her  some  years,  this  is  only  necessary  twice  a 
year,  once  when  the  regular  overhauling  of  bed 
furniture  is  done,  before  the  annual  long  holiday, 
and  once  in  the  spring.  Not  for  that  invention  of 
the  evil  one,  the  " spring  clean,”  but  to  see  if  a 
little  ” freshening  up  ” or  alterations  can  be  done, 
chipped  china  replaced,  chairs  mended,  or  even  new 
curtains  made. 

If  one  does  not  migrate  as  in  the  old  days  from 
the  blue  bedroom  to  the  brown  when  the  seasons 
change,  one  should  alter  one’s  furniture  for  the 
seasons,  and  the  maids  appreciate  this  change,  I 
am  sure,  as  much  as  any  one  else  in  the  house. 

In  bitterly  cold  weather,  too,  they  should  be 
allowed  a certain  amount  of  fire  in  their  rooms. 
True,  they  are  not  accustomed  to  it  in  their  own 
homes,  but  neither  are  they  to  their  comfortable 
room  and  good  and  varied  food,  but  they  have  been 
far  more  accustomed  to  us  and  our  ways  than  to 
their  home  surroundings  after  some  years  in  service. 
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and  I always  wonder  how  women  can  leave  such 
homes  as  ours  to  drudge,  cook,  sew,  bear  children 
and  bring  them  up  in  a tiny  cottage,  or  even  in 
one  room. 

I suppose  they  do  not  reahse  in  the  least  what  it 
means.  Indeed,  if  we  all  reahsed  what  was  before 
us  in  life,  would  any  one  of  us  have  the  courage  to 
start  out  in  life  “ on  our  own,”  and  begin  the  daily 
warfare  with  the  world  that  even  the  most  sheltered 
life  amongst  us  has  to  take  part  in  sooner  or  later  ? 
I trow  me  not  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII 


IN  RETIREMENT 

I FULLY  expect  and  hope  before  many  years  have 
passed  away  that  no  couple  will  be  allowed  to  marry 
unless  both  man  and  woman  can  produce  a clean 
bill  of  health— mental  and  bodily— for  at  least  three 
generations.  It  is  an  absolute  crime  for  people 
with  epilepsy,  unstable  brains,  consumption  and 
cancer  to  carry  on  their  terrible  inheritance,  and  in 
these  present  days  those  who  do  so  should  be  treated 
as  pariahs  and  cut  by  every  one.  For  there  can  be 
no  excuse  of  ignorance  in  these  enlightened  times, 
and  every  family  should  most  undoubtedly  keep 
carefully  the  old  family  Bible  record,  the  most 
valuable  of  any,  in  which  can  be  entered  family 
details,  and  which  saves  an  enormous  amount  of 
painful  search. 

I wonder  who  has  a Family  Bible  nowadays  ? 
Certainly  no  one  I know,  but  I would  not  part  with 
our  own  for  anything,  for  it  goes  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  how  long  was  the  average  life  of  the  family 
and  of  what  the  members  thereof  usuahy  died,  and 
a most  instructive  record  it  is  and  one  I trust  may 
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be  carried  on  successfully  by  the  next  one,  though 
as  that  consists  of  only  two  members,  it  may  per- 
chance have  no  writing  at  all  ! 

Furthermore,  one  learns  from  it  what  to  avoid. 
Suppose,  let  us  say,  there  have  been  consumptive 
members,  we  know  now  that  the  soil  must  be  so 
prepared  that  the  seed  cannot  germinate,  and, 
indeed,  I most  devoutly  believe  that  that  fell  disease 
will  be  stamped  out,  given  pure  air  and  good  food 
and  love  of  out-of-door  life,  and  I am,  moreover, 
convinced  that  when  people  are  all  decently  fed  and 
housed  and  learn  that  sin  means  disease,  sin  will  be 
left  alone. 

Unpleasant  as  is  the  subject,  the  doctors  lately 
have  issued  a species  of  manifesto  on  what  is  called 
“ a conspiracy  of  silence.”  I hope  and  trust  every 
man  and  woman  will  lay  it  to  heart  and  understand 
that  should  they  refuse  to  listen,  they  are  not  only 
harming  themselves,  but  the  unfortunate  creatures 
who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  called  on  to 
suffer  most  unspeakable  miseries. 

I have  often  heard  the  justice  of  the  text  called 
in  question,  “ the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited 
on  the  children,”  but  it  is  absolutely  just.  No  one 
suffers  more  than  a parent  does  when  a child  suffers 
from  his  or  her  fault,  and  if  only  this  knowledge  be 
instilled  into  this  generation  and  then  carried  on 
in  due  course,  suffering  will  cease  to  be. 

We  take  far  less  trouble  about  the  breeding  of  the 
human  race  than  we  do  about  dogs  and  race-horses, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  fifty  years  ago  that  people 
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began  to  think  even  that  they  and  their  constitu- 
tions had  to  be  considered  at  all.  We  should  have 
been  thought  absolutely  mad  in  our  time  had  we 
made  inquiries  into  the  subject  on  which  no  one 
had  even  thought,  and  I have  known,  and  do  know 
even  now,  families  where  madness  is  passed  on 
lightly  and  without  a qualm,  and  where  at  least 
three  generations  have  been  killed  by  cancer,  but 
where  the  fourth  will  marry,  and  think  nothing  at 
all  of  the  matter. 

This  seems  rather  an  inappropriate  subject,  per- 
haps, but  indeed  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  all 
homes  should  be  built  if  they  are  to  be  happy.  All 
one’s  comfort  depends  on  health,  and  without  being 
a faddist  I maintain  that  we  cannot  take  too  much 
trouble  or  know  too  much  on  the  subject,  if  we  really 
want  to  keep  a good  and  happy  family  together  in 
perfect  health.  I know  from  my  owm  sufferings 
and  my  own  mistakes  that  such  lessons  should  be 
taught  in  one  s cradle  almost,  and  I never  see  a young 
baby,  serene  and  calm  and,  as  far  as  one  knows,  well 
and  thriving,  without  wishing  most  devoutly  not 
only  that  the  mother  would  allow  herself  to  be 
taught,  but  that  the  law  would  punish  her  if  she 
does  not  fulfil  her  duties  in  the  best  way  she  can. 

Already,  I am  thankful  to  say,  fire-guards  are 
made  compulsory,  and  children  are  not  allowed  to 
sleep  in  the  same  beds  as  their  parents,  but  I want 
to  see  those  horrible  “comforters”  made  illegal; 
to  have  compulsory  inspection  of  all  nurseries  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  rewards  given  to 
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those  mothers  who  successfully  bring  up  the  largest 
number  of  healthy  subjects,  while  those  parents 
should  be  punished  who  are  neglectful  and  stupid, 
and  so  made  to  realise  the  duty  they  owe  to  the 
hapless  creatures  they  have  called  into  the  world. 
As  I remarked  before,  if  one  walked  through  any 
street  in  the  bad  old  times  one  saw  the  bars  at  the 
highest  windows  that  denoted  that  the  nurseries 
were  placed  at  the  very  top  of  the  house.  One  does 
not  often  see  this  now,  though  one  does  sometimes, 
and,  moreover,  it  shocks  me  to  see  the  babies  of  quite 
well-to-do  folk  with  those  terrible  “ comforters  ” 
pushed  into  their  mouths,  and  the  milk  for  the 
night’s  use  placed  in  an  open  vessel  on  the  window- 
sill ! Think  of  the  dust  and  dirt  that  will  fall  in, 
and  then  wonder  why  the  chUdren  of  the  rich  suffer 
as  they  all  too  often  do. 

There  are  certain  people  who  should  never  have 
children — first,  because  they  do  not  particularly  like 
them,  and  secondly,  because  they  cannot  or  will  not 
nurse  them  themselves,  or  cannot  keep  a cow  they 
know  has  no  tuberculous  taint,  and  the  food  and 
surroundings  of  which  are  known  to  them.  I do 
not  believe  any  child  can  be  satisfactorily  brought  up 
from  birth  on  bought  milk  unless  one  knows  the 
cow,  and  can  visit  the  dairy  and  see  the  animal  that 
will  be  responsible  for  the  future  health  and  life 
of  the  child. 

In  Kitchen  to  Garret  I boldly  said  it  is  far  better 
to  trust  to  the  bottle  than  to  the  mother,  simply 
because  I was  judging  from  my  own  case,  but  I know 
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better  now.  I could  not  ever  be  anything  but 
miserable,  and  in  my  case  I found  the  bottle  far 
preferable  and  better  for  the  child,  but  those  who 
can  nurse  and  really  like  nursing  their  babies  must 
do  so.  Those  who  cannot,  must  find  their  cow  and 
stick  to  that  and  that  only,  until  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  child  s hfe  are  safely  passed. 

I cannot  say  too  much  against  the  patent  foods 
which  one  sees  advertised,  and  which  I know  are 
used  by  people  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  are 
even  advised  by  some  doctors.  It  is  an  absolute 
truth  that  good  milk  and  water  in  proper  proportions 
are  the  only  things  an  infant  should  be  given  and 
that  its  hours  of  feeding  should  be  regular.  If 
patent  foods  are  given  the  child  may  apparently 
improve  in  weight  and  temper,  but  the  improve- 
ment IS  at  the  expense  of  its  future.  Farinaceous 
foods  impair  the  digestive  organs  for  life  if  resorted 
to  before  the  nine  months  are  up,  and  even  then 
carefully  prepared  sago  and  the  old-fashioned  Robb’s 
biscuits  are  worth  any  patent  food  that  ever  was 
made. 

Why  is  this  chapter  called  “ In  Retirement  ” ? 
you  ask.  Because  there  comes  a time  in  most 
happily  mamed  lives  when  the  wife  has  to  retire 
to  her  own  room  and  face  the  future  with  as  brave 
and  untroubled  a mien  as  she  can  summon  to  her 
aid,  and  she  is  doubly  armed  if  she  understands 
what  IS  before  her,  and  firmly  makes  up  her  mind 
hat,  come  what  may,  the  little  new  life  shall  not 
suffer  because  of  her  ignorance  and  of  her  unwilling- 
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ness  to  be  taught.  I believe  those  excellent  books 
Chavasse’s  Advice  to  a Wife  and  Advice  to  a Mother 
have  been  brought  up-to-date,  and  no  married 
woman  should  be  without  these  guides,  for  with  them 
she  cannot  go  very  far  wrong.  If  her  mother,  or 
her  husband’s  mother  be  alive,  and  has  successfully 
brought  up  children,  advice  may  be  asked  and  taken 
from  either  or  both,  and  those  parents  will  be  wise 
in  the  future  if,  when  their  children  marry,  they 
hand  each  a species  of  “ book  of  confessions,”  the 
mother  of  the  daughter  for  the  daughter,  and  the 
mother  of  the  son  for  the  son,  and  these  books  should 
hold  the  family  history  as  it  is  known,  and  a con- 
fession of  faults  and  failings  that  may  be  inherited, 
as  well  as  the  health  tendencies,  which,  once  known 
of,  can  easily  be  legislated  for. 

I do  not  myself  believe  children  are  ever  naughty 
unless  they  are  not  well,  or  are  over-tired,  over- 
excited, improperly  fed  and  managed,  and  that  if 
they  are  properly  clothed  and  hve  as  much  in  the  air 
as  they  can  that  they  need  ever  be  in  the  habit  of 
catching  cold.  No  child  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
sleep  in  a room  where  the  windows  are  closed ; gas 
should  never  be  employed  in  a nursery ; more  than 
two  children  should  never  sleep  in  a room  with  a 
nurse,  and,  indeed,  not  more  than  one  unless  the 
room  is  very  large  and  liigh,  and  all  these  things 
must  be  thought  out  and  learned  by  heart  before 
the  child  comes.  Directly  the  wife  knows  that  she 
will  some  day  become  a mother  she  should  most 
undoubtedly  learn  all  she  can  about  her  future 
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profession,  for  that  it  is  a profession,  and  that  one 
of  the  very  highest,  if  not  the  liighest,  and  one  that, 
moreover,  she  has  entered  into  of  her  own  free  will 
and  with  premeditation,  no  one  can  dispute. 

It  was  not  so  in  the  old  days.  Then  people  had 
children  at  their  desire,”  without  any  idea  save 
that  God  sent  them.  Now  they  most  properly  do 
not  flood  the  world  with  unwanted  bodies  they  can 
neither  feed  nor  clothe,  nor  with  minds  they  cannot 
develop  to  the  highest  and  give  the  best  education  in 
the  world  to  provide  them  with  some  sort  of  a future. 

I know  some  women  carry  this  idea  to  an  extent 
that  IS  well-nigh  insane.  They  will  only  look  at 
eautiful  things,  hear  good  music  and  read  good 
books,  and  I know,  moreover,  one  especial  female 
who  made  up  her  mind  the  coming  child  was  to  be 
a oy,  and  therefore  a soldier,  and  so  surrounded 
hersel  with  pictures  of  battles,  read  of  noble  deeds 
and  played  martial  strains  on  the  piano  and  heard 
every  military  band  she  could.  Alas  ! The  infant 
turned  out  to  be  a girl,  and  I wonder  if  she  is  a 
militant  suffragette  ! If  she  be  still  alive,  she  would 
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important  to  recoUect  that  all  rough 
games  should  be  avoided,  that  good  plain  food  should 
taken  when  possible,  that  one’s  temper  should 
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taught  nowadays  on  the  subject  of  health  and 
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education,  sifting  for  ourselves  the  fads  from  the 
common-sense ; for  that  this  is  an  age  of  fads  no  one 
can  possibly  deny,  I am  sure. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  age  of  nerves,  mysterious 
operations  and  diseases,  and  as  such  should  be  con- 
fronted with  an  extra  amoimt  of  common-sense. 

I have  knoNvn  women  so  stupid  as  not  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  event  that  was  imminent,  and  I once 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  turned  into  an  amateur 
Mrs.  Gamp  myself,  because  I was  the  only  person  at 
hand  who  could  possibly  be  of  the  least  use.  There- 
fore, I lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  every  single 
thing  for  the  use  of  infant  and  mother  should  be 
ready  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  and  that, 
moreover,  some  responsible  person  should  know 
where  ever5dhing  is  in  case  there  may  be  a surprise, 
for  sometimes  this  occurs,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  very  many  most  important  things  may  be 
forgotten  or  mislaid. 

I also  most  strongly  advise  my  women  readers  to 
cling  to  some  of  the  old-fashioned  ways,  and  not 
discard,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  told  to  discard,  the 
venerable  “ binder  " for  the  child.  No  one  had 
stronger,  straighter  backs  than  our  mothers  and 
fathers,  and  they  were  one  and  all  rolled  in  this 
binder.  It  is  a piece  of  webbing  that  is  rolled  round 
the  child  after  the  flannel  band,  shirt,  and  flannel 
petticoat  are  on.  This  keeps  the  little  limp  body 
firm,  and  it  cannot  suffer  from  careless  handling  as 
it  so  often  does  now  the  binder  is  taboo.  The 
flannel  petticoat  should  have  bodice  and  skirt  all 
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in  one,  and  have  three  pleats  at  the  back,  and  a 
piece  to  fold  over  in  the  front,  then  the  nice  petticoat 
follows  and  finally  the  robe,  or  day-gown,  with  high 
neck  and  long  sleeves,  and  on  no  account  should  an 
infant  be  made  miserable  when  dressed  to  go  out 
by  putting  it  into  the  orthodox  cloak  and  hood. 
A woollen  hood  and  a very  large  white  knitted  wool 
shawl  are  all  that  is  necessary,  and  very  soon 
nowadays  it  is  possible  to  put  a baby  into  a peram- 
bulator. Then  it  is  not  cramped  and  heated  in  a 
nurse  s arms  as  it  was  in  the  old  days,  but  lies  at 
length,  warm,  comfortable  and  rested,  and  as  all 
perambulators  are  on  C-springs  and  have  india- 
rubber-tyred  wheels  there  is  no  shaking  and  there- 
fore no  danger  to  the  small  brain  and  spine. 

I am  often  shocked  nowadays  to  see  how  little 
trouble  mothers  and  nurses  take  to  protect  the 
child’s  eyes,  when  I have  watched  small  babies  lie 
lookmg  at  the  fire  and  “ talking  " to  it  happily, 
or  at  the  gas  or  any  bright  thing.  No  doubt  the 
child  was  qmet  and  amused,  but  it  will  pay  for  it 
later,  as  will  the  mother  who  will  not  rest  after  the 
child  comes,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  rests  too  much, 
for  I verily  believe  as  much  harm  comes  from  the 
one  thing  as  the  other.  It  is  safe  after  the  ninth 
day  to  he  on  the  sofa,  and  think  of  the  joy  the 
balcony  would  be  then  ! After  a fortnight  it  is 
safe  to  dress  and  walk  about  one's  room.  After 
three  weeks  one  ought  to  be  downstairs  and  out  in 
e garden,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  normal 
die  must  be  taken  up  once  more 
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If  the  expectant  mother  is  a good  housekeeper, 
she  should,  before  she  retires,  settle  exactly  how  the 
housekeeping  is  to  be  done,  and  she  should  have 
written  instructions  for  the  cook,  and  no  nurse  is 
worth  her  salt  who  makes  trouble  in  the  house.  It 
will  not  kill  her  to  keep  the  room  tidy  for  the  first 
week  and  even  to  do  the  fires.  It  may  seriously  set 
back  her  patient  should  she  allow  a clumsy  house- 
maid into  the  room. 

In  no  normal  case  should  a nurse  sleep  in  the 
patient’s  room  or  take  her  meals  there.  She  should 
sleep  in  an  adjacent  room  and  the  patient  should 
have  an  electric  bell  by  her  that  could  summon  the 
nurse  at  any  moment ; and  the  nurse’s  meals  should 
be  taken  downstairs. 

No  stimulant  should  be  allowed  either  nurse  or 
patient  except  by  the  doctor’s  orders,  and  all  should 
be  quiet  for  the  night  at  ten,  and,  moreover,  the 
room  should  be  ready,  the  patient  washed  and 
dressed  by  nine  and  then  given  her  breakfast,  unless 
she  is  a late  sleeper — then  she  must  not  be  aroused  by 
any  one,  for  any  single  thing. 

Above  all,  the  nurse  should  not  be  what  I call  a 
" doctor’s  nurse,”  but  should  be  some  one  who  has 
successfully  nursed  an  intimate  friend.  Doctors  do 
not  lean  as  emphatically  on  a nurse  as  they  did  at 
first,  after  the  higher  class  of  nurse  came  in,  as  they 
have  found  out  that  the  patient’s  comfort  and  hkings 
should  be  considered,  but  the}'’  are  too  apt  even  now 
to  see  one  side  only  of  the  nurse’s  character.  She 
may  appear  all  that  is  right  to  the  doctor ; it  takes 
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a woman  patient  to  understand  a woman  nurse 

and  to  know  if  she  be  all  that  the  medical  man 
supposes  her  to  be. 

No  troubles  should  be  brought  to  the  mistress 
when  she  is  in  retirement,  unless,  of  course,  they  are 
so  serious  that  she  must  be  informed,  but  some 
people  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  refrain 
frorn  mentioning  that  careless  Mary  has  smashed 
the  breakfast  service,  or  Jane  burned  a hole  in  the 
carpet,  or  even  used  more  butter  than  she  ought 
Jane  and  Mary  may  possibly  be  both  to  blame;  they 
will  get  a little  out  of  hand  at  such  times,  but  it 
does  not  matter.  Things  will  soon  right  themselves 
once  t}^  hand  is  back  on  the  helm,  but  that  wiU 
never  be  if  every  trifling  fault  and  worry  are  brought 
o the  bedside  before  the  patient  has  recovered  her 
mental  and  bodily  health.  Peace  and  quiet  and 
^t  must  be  obtained  for  the  patient,  and  the  house 

must  be  run  for  her  alone  until  she  is  up  and  about 
once  more. 

How  I have  envied  a girl  I know  who  has  her 
splendid,  unselfish,  loving  mother  with  her  during 
these  times  of  storm  and  stress,  and  how  regretfuUv 
Ilook  back  to  the  time  when  such  a one  would  havi 
been  a God-send  indeed  to  me.  But,  alas  ! I netir 
worri^^  between  me  and  household 

mMve  cl!  ^ ^ 

all  my  Ter  fife 

sheTT",  t ™^'=hief  than 

does  good  by  mterlering  with  the  maids,  but  she 
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will  find  this  impossible  if  the  mistress  has  given  her 
written  orders  beforehand,  and  then  she  need  only 
serve  as  a buffer  between  the  patient  and  the  world 
outside. 

Let  no  one  think  that  an  infant  must  not  be  trained 
to  good  habits  from  its  earhest  days,  for  I verily 
believe  that  the  moment  a child  is  born  it  under- 
stands who  is  its  master  and  who  is  not.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  stuff  talked  nowadays  about  allowing 
a child  to  develop  itself  on  its  own  lines.  All  I can 
say  is  that  the  result  is  anything  but  pleasant.  A 
child  must  be  trained  in  good  ways  and  in  a healthy 
atmosphere  until  it  has  some  sort  of  character  of  its 
own,  and  just  as  I advocate  the  old  binder  for  the 
small,  shapeless  body  of  the  infant,  I advocate  even 
more  strongly  the  moral  binder  that  habits  of 
punctuality,  obedience,  patience  and  self-restraint 
are  to  the  child’s  mind.  Stern  as  good  old  Mrs. 
Wesley  was  (she  who  always  bade  her  children  cry 
softly),  she  managed  to  give  the  world  sons  worthy 
of  England,  and  the  child  who  “ cries  softly  ” and 
considers  other  people  will  go  farther  than  the  un- 
controlled imps  who  make  the  world  a noisy  and 
unbearable  place  nowadays. 

When  the  time  comes  to  go  into  retirement,  the 
room  must  be  in  the  quietest  position  in  the  house ; 
the  coolest  in  summer,  the  warmest  in  winter,  and 
should  be  made  as  pretty  as  possible.  If  the  dressing- 
room-bedroom'  arrangement  is  possible,  as  described 
before,  it  makes  a perfect  room  for  these  adventures ; 
for  very  soon  the  bedroom  aspect  can  disappear  and 
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the  room  resemble  a sitting-room,  without  tiring  the 
patient  at  all. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  in  all  illnesses  such 
as  these  the  twin-beds,”  now  so  customary,  might 
be  excellent,  especially  if  the  beds  are  on  ” Domes  of 
Silence.”  The  patient  can  be  gently  moved  from 
one  bed  to  the  other,  or  for  night  or  for  day,  without 
one  quarter  of  the  discomfort  or  motion  that  she 
must  experience  when  the  ordinary  bed  is  made. 
If  this  is  impossible,  fresh  pillows  should  be  used 
during  the  day,  and  a fresh  top  sheet  and  a pretty 
coverlet  should  replace  those  used  at  night. 

Flowers  must  be  introduced,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  have  a large  silk  bag  hung  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  Unanswered  letters  can  go  into  that,  odds 
and  ends  generaUy,  and,  above  all,  one’s  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which  disappears  in  an  apparently  fiendish 
manner  whenever  one  has  to  spend  a day  or  any 
length  of  time  in  bed. 

The  least  untidiness  frets  me  dreadfully,  and  I 
like  everything  in  its  place,  and  once  a nurse  under- 
stands that,  it  is  better  for  every  patient ; for  even 
if  she  may  not  be  naturally  tidy  she  may  learn  to 
become  so  in  retirement,  and  it  will  be  a comfort  to 
her  for  the  rest  of  her  natural  life. 

Even  if  the  bedroom-dressing-room  cannot  be 
managed,  it  is  well  to  have  nothing  appertaining  to 
the  bedroom  save  the  bed  in  the  room.  The  washing- 
strand  and  dressing-table  can  be  removed,  and  even 
the  wardrobe,  while  the  room  should  be  made  to 
look  as  much  like  a sitting-room  as  possible,  and 
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there  must,  in  any  case  in  summer,  be  outside  blinds 
as  well  as  inside  curtains,  for  as  the  heat  in  a room 
is  caused  bj’'  the  sun  striking  on  the  panes  of  the 
window,  these  must  be  covered  outside  if  the  room  is 
to  be  kept  moderately  cool. 

Blinds  should  never  be  used  in  any  house,  short 
serge  or  washing  curtains  and  casement  curtains 
that  draw  over  the  windows  are  all  that  are  necessary, 
and  I have  never  had  any  blinds  in  any  house  that 
I have  ever  lived  in. 

“ What  would  you  do,”  said  a cheerful  friend,  “ if 
you  had  a death  in  the  house  ? ” 

Well ! I should  never  draw  down  the  blinds.  I 
might  copy  the  excellent  American  plan  of  tying  a 
knot  of  crape  on  the  door-handle,  as  sometimes  it  is 
desirable  to  let  people  know  they  must  ring  softly, 
but  I would  never  shut  out  the  sunshine  and  air. 
It  is  a purely  English  custom,  too,  I believe,  and 
one  that  is  far  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  to  recollect 
when  a young  wife  realises  that  retirement  will  be 
necessary  is  that  it  should  be  impressed  on  her,  in 
every  way  that  is  possible,  that  the  ordeal  before 
her  is  nothing  out  of  the  common  run.  It  is  a 
natural  illness,  and  one  that  is  borne  uncomplainingly 
by  thousands  of  women  every  day,  and  that  the  less 
fuss  she  makes  about  it  the  better  it  will  be  for 
herself  and  all  concerned.  There  is  no  necessity, 
either,  for  her  always  to  be  sending  for  and  consulting 
the  doctor.  If  she  is  lucky  enough  to  be  within 
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touch  of  a man  who  has  knowm  her  all  her  life,  let 
her  have  one  good  talk  with  him.  He  will  tell  her 
just  when  to  have  her  nurse  warned  and  her  " house 
in  order,”  and  she  need  think  no  more  about  him 
until  the  time  comes  when  he  will  be  required. 

" In  quietness  and  confidence  ” should  be  the 
strength  of  every  woman  going  into  retirement  for 
the  first  time.  The  unknown  is  always  very  dread- 
ful, but  the  patient  who  puts  her  trust  in  her  doctor 
and  nurse,  allows  no  one  else  to  fuss  about  her, 
rests  on  their  strength,  does  what  she  is  told,  and 
keeps  a strong  grip  on  herself  at  the  same  time, 
is  the  woman  who  is  fit  to  be  a mother,  and  will 
emerge  from  her  ordeal  a better  creature  than  she 
was  before,  bearing,  moreover,  in  her  arms  the  tender 
life  which  is  to  carry  on  the  torch. 

For  the  patient  s own  comfort  she  should  wear  as 
simple  and  pretty  a nightdress  as  she  can  procure  ■ 
extra  frills  are  apt  to  be  a nuisance  in  bed,  and  are 
most  expensive  to  keep  in  order,  and  as  a clean 
nightdress  every  day  is  a great  blessing,  the  simpler 
they  are  the  better,  for  they  will  cost  less  to  " get 
up  ” than  the  miracles  of  lace  and  fluffy  foaminess 
that  one  sees  in  the  shops. 

In  winter  fine  ViyeUa  nightdresses  should  be  worn ; 
m summer,  cambric  and  embroidery,  but  every 
nightdress  should  be  high  to  the  throat  and  down 
to  the  wrist.  I cannot  bear  the  extraordinary  low- 
necked  and  short-sleeved  garments  one  sees  some- 
times, and  I always  wonder  why  they  are  made  and 
who  wears  them.  In  the  winter,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
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difficult  to  keep  warm  and  comfortable  in  bed  the 
moment  one  is  allowed  to  sit  up  : and  here  the  ever- 
useful  dressing- jacket  comes  in. 

I found  the  sleeves  and  back  required  as  much 
wadding  as  the  front,  and  the  colour  should  always 
be  chosen  to  harmonise  with  the  room  and  the 
worked  coverlet,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  meals  are  nicely  served,  and  not  more 
sent  up  at  a time  than  the  invalid  can  fancy.  In 
my  day  the  unfortunate  patient  was  supposed  to 
exist  on  gruel  for  the  first  day  or  two,  but  as  I could 
never  swaUow  the  horrible  stuff  I compromised  on 
tea  and  toast,  and  now  people  are  allowed  this  as 
a matter  of  course  if  they  loathe,  as  I do,  all  manner 
of  milky  and  farinaceous  foods.  Lucky  are  those 
who  like  bread  and  milk,  Benger’s  food  and  Quaker 
oats  and  arrowroot,  for  they  are  all  most  invaluable ; 
but  if  one  can’t  swallow  these  things  one  can’t,  and 
it  is  no  good  trying  to  make  the  patient  do  so. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  the  food  should  be 
brought  up  on  a small,  light  tray;  the  Japanese 
lacquer  trays  sold  for  about  a shilling  are  really 
admirable,  and  the  embroidered  lace-edged  tray- 
cloth  should  fit  the  tray.  It  is  a good  plan  to  put 
whatever  one  has  to  drink,  water,  soda-water,  tea 
or  coffee,  on  a table  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  not 
on  the  tray  itself.  If  one  spills  the  food  it  is  horrid 
enough,  but  a douche  of  either  cold  or  hot  fluid  may 
have  far  more  unpleasant  effects. 

Fortunately,  the  old  idea  of  stuffing  a nursing 
mother  is  gone  out  of  fashion ; glasses  of  stout. 
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mutton-chops  and  steaks  have  vanished,  and  in  their 
place  has  come  a procession  of  chicken,  fish,  game, 
light  puddings,  and  any  amount  of  milk,  if  milk  be 
liked.  Iced  milk  and  soda-water  make  a delightful 
drink,  but  here  the  doctor  must  be  consulted.  I, 
personally,  am  very  fond  of  cold  drinks,  and  even 
take  tea  and  coffee  nearly  cold,  but  not  only  do 

tastes  differ,  but  ice  may  not  be  good  for  the  special 
case. 


It  is,  however,  most  invaluable  in  the  sometimes 
wretched  months  before  the  advent  of  the  child, 
as  ice  stops  sickness  quicker  than  anything  else’ 
as  does  a little  very  good  iced  champagne,  but 
splintered  ice  to  suck  should  always  be  available  ; 
one  splinters  it  with  a needle,  and  if  one  has  not,  as 
every  one  should  most  undoubtedly  have,  a re- 
frigerator, one  should  keep  the  lump  of  ice  in  brown 
paper  first  and  then  covered  in  flannel  on  a shelf 
pierced  wth  a few  holes  in  such  a way  that  the 

melted  water  can  drain  away  into  a vessel  placed 
for  that  purpose. 


No  morbid  or  unhealthy  ideas  should  be  indulged 
m or  given  way  to,  and  it  is  most  necessary  that  a 
good  deal  of  time  should  be  spent  in  the  open  air. 
f the  expectant  mother  cannot  walk  much  or  afford 
to  dnve  she  should  rest  out  of  doors ; even  in  London 
his  is  possible.  She  can  reach  one  of  the  many 
parks  if  she  does  not  possess  an  atom  of  a garden 
or  access  to  some  nice  square,  but  open  air  is 
necessary  before  any  single  thing;  then  comes  a 
rtain  amount  of  cheerful  society.  But  crowded 
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rooms,  dances,  theatres  and  big  dinners  must  be 
avoided. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  of  retirement  is  a 
long  and  weary  one,  but  if  healthy  and  good  children 
are  to  be  born  into  the  world  the  women  must 
recognise  that  in  their  hands  alone  lies  the  problem. 
I am  thankful  that  girls  know  so  much  more  than 
they  used  to  do  on  the  matter  of  health,  but  there 
is  a great  danger  that  they  may  fancy  they  know 
more  than  they  do,  and  a still  greater  danger  that 
they  marry  just  for  a home,  to  be  tlieir  own  mistress 
and  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  do  not  realise  that  a 
home  cannot  be  one  without  children  in  it,  and  that 
the  happiest  time  a woman  has  is  when  her  children 
are  small  and  dependent  on  her  for  all  their  comforts 
and  pleasures. 

I do  not  believe  all  women  are  meant  to  marry  and 
have  children,  and  the  girls  of  this  generation  should 
be  thankful  that  they  are  not  forced  to  marry  if 
they  do  not  want  to.  In  the  old  days  the  dread 
of  being  thought  an  old  maid,  of  ” lagging  super- 
fluous ” on  the  side  of  the  paternal  hearth,  was  a 
very  real  thing.  Moreover,  parents  of  that  date 
could  never  recollect  their  daughters  were  grown 
and  sometimes  even  elderly  women,  and  a woman 
at  home  was  as  much  under  authority  as  she  was 
in  the  nursery  and  schoolroom,  and  sometimes  even 
more  so. 

Now  the  unm^arried  woman  is  of  endless  use,  and 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  her  married 
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sisters.  In  retirement,  if  a mother  on  either  side 
is  not  available,  there  may  be  an  aunt  who  can  come 
to  the  rescue.  She  sees  the  rooms  downstairs  are 
kept  in  good  order,  the  letters  and  newspapers  not 
allowed  to  " stray.”  She  can  write  some  of  the 
endless  notes  and  answer  inquiries,  and  she  can 
keep  all  noises  away  from  the  room  where  the 
patient  lies.  Moreover,  she  can  be  trusted  to  make 
the  husband  happy  and  comfortable,  and  does  not 
need  “entertaining”  in  the  evenings,  which  can 
always  be  spent  by  the  husband  and  wife  together 
at  least  after  the  first  few  days. 

The  buffer  state  ” that  such  a welcome  visitor 
becomes  between  the  patient  and  the  outside  world  is 
invaluable,  and  she  can,  moreover,  choose  and  send 
up  the  invalid  meals,  which  are  doubly  welcomed  if 
they  are  surprises.  She  can  consult  with  nurse 
and  husband  and  will  have  some  idea  of  what  can  be 
spent,  for  though  all  the  household  meals  should  be 
arranged  for  by  the  mistress,  as  advised  before,  her 
own  food  is  and  must  be  an  extra  and  a surprise 

and  must  not  come  out  of  the  regular  household 
allowance. 

At  no  other  time  are  small  surprises  and  attentions 
so  welcome  as  during  the  few  weeks  of  recovery 
after  these  events.  A bunch  of  violets  costing 
maybe,  a few  pence,  laid  on  the  pillow,  a new  seven- 
penny  book,  or  even  the  wild  extravagance  of  the 
atest  novel  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  if  really 
good,  will  give  more  pleasure  then  than  a much 
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handsomer  gift  later  on,  while,  of  course,  the  special 
tastes  of  the  invalid  must  be  studied. 

I care  more  for  flowers  and  books,  perhaps,  than 
for  other  things.  Many  women  would  love  a new 
piece  of  needlework,  a fashion  paper,  a box  of 
chocolates.  The  husband  will  know ; if  he  does  not, 
he  most  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  costly  gift 
his  wife  has  just  given  to  him  and  to  his  native 
land.  For  not  only  does  a child  belong  to  its 
parents  but  to  its  country,  and  the  more  it  learns 
this  itself,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  child. 

One  word  more,  and  that  not  the  least  important, 
and  that  is  that  these  attentions  should  not  slacken 
but  should  rather  increase  with  the  increasing 
family.  It  is  far  more  trying  to  go  into  retirement 
for  the  arrival  of  Number  6 than  it  was  for  Number  i, 
though  it  may  not  be  so  alarming,  but  by  that  time 
the  wife  is  not  as  able  to  bear  all  the  troubles  as  she 
was  when  she  was  so  much  younger.  She  dreads 
lest  the  new  baby  should  be  one  too  many  and  be 
resented  by  its  progenitor,  and  then  fears  that  her 
husband  may  be  tired  or  overdone  by  his  family. 

Well ! should  he  be  so,  let  him  recollect  that  his 
wife  is  not  the  person  to  vent  his  vexation  on. 
Rather  let  him  gird  up  his  loins  and  set  to  work 
harder  than  ever,  determined  to  give  aU  the  children 
an  equal  start  in  life,  and,  above  all,  to  shield 
and  love  the  mother  whose  part,  after  all,  is  the 
most  wearing  of  the  two.  Likewise  is  her  work 
never-ending,  and  indeed  in  some  households  the 
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only  re^  rest  and  peace  a mother  ever  has  is  when 
she  is  in  retirement  and  properly  nursed,  tended, 
loved  and  cared  for  by  those  who  are  so  dependent 
on  her  and  on  her  strength,  and  who  owe  her  really 
so  very,  very  much. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  NURSERIES 

When  I recollect  the  nurseries  of  my  youth,  and 
how  little  attention  was  given  in  them  to  hygiene, 
I really  wonder  how  so  many  people  managed  to 
last  to  a considerable  age,  and,  indeed,  to  grow  up 
at  all. 

The  thicker  the  carpet,  the  more  draped  the 
windows,  the  stuffier  the  curtains,  the  better, 
while  the  all-too-often  frightful  wall-paper  tired 
the  little  eyes  and  made  an  imaginative  child  wonder 
if  the  world  were  not  a truly  hideous  place. 

I never  could  bear  the  ordinary  nursery-rhyme 
paper,  with  its  absurd  repetition  of  “ Jack  and 
Jill’s  ” story,  or  “ The  Three  Bears,”  or  anything 
of  the  sort,  and  I was  the  first  person  to  have  a 
Noah’s  Ark  frieze,  many,  many  years  before  clever 
Cecil  Aldin  put  this  within  the  reach  of  every 
one. 

Nowadays  if  I had  to  decorate  and  furnish  nur- 
series I should  have  the  walls  painted  some  clear 
colour  from  the  floor  to  within  about  two  feet  of 
the  ceiling  and  in  the  night  nursery  there  should  be  a 
picture-r^  painted  to  match,  and  above  that  should 
be  the  Noah’s  Ark  frieze. 
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In  the  day  nursery  many  good  autotypes  should 
be  hung  from  a simUar  raU  close  under  the  cornice 

and  no  nail  should  be  allowed  to  be  knocked  in  the 
walls  at  all. 

If  the  corners  of  the  room  can  be  rounded  so 
much  the  better,  and  when  the  nurseries  are 
urned  out  at  least  once  a week,  the  walls  should 
be  wiped  over  with  a cloth  dipped  in  carbolic  and 
1,  destroys  germs  of  any  sort  and  kind 
and  kills  flies  m the  egg,  and  above  all  the  top  of 
the  picture-rail  must  be  inspected  by  the  mother, 
as  that  IS  often  forgotten  and  large  deposits  of  dust 

are  not  unseldom  discovered  there  when  least 
expected. 

Maple  has  the  best  nursery  furniture  I know 
at  a moderate  cost,  and  Liberty  had  some  model 

One  does  not  want  much  furniture  in  a nursery 

^ a chair  for 

each  child  and  a good  solid  table  without  corners 

are  generally  enough.  But  the  choicest  piece  of 

furniture  ever  made  cannot  come  up  to  the  bliss 

^Idren,  If  ,t  be  the  good  old-fashioned  thing  which 

rptr  “xhX 

make  into  landing-stages  and  forts.  Xme  Wst“e" 
are  battenng-rams  or  weapons  of  defence.  Many 

oirsl  IL  “m  ‘ha 

■ ‘ ““‘h  aen  emulate  Cowper  and 
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“ sing  the  sofa,”  when  I recollect  those  moments 
of  pure  joy. 

Not  only  is  the  sofa  a toy,  but  it  is  extremely 
useful  in  small  nursery  ailments.  It  is  not  always 
well  to  put  a child  to  bed  the  minute  it  is  tired,  but 
it  is  well  to  bid  it  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  while  it 
either  reads  to  itself  or  the  nurse  reads  to  it.  I do 
not  say  the  nursemaid,  for  often  she  has  small 
discrimination  and  a horrible  accent,  but  nowadays 
a nurse  must  be  educated  and  she  knows  just  the 
sort  of  book  that  will  suit  the  child’s  temperament 
at  the  moment. 

But  above  all  furniture  and  decoration  I place 
the  fact  that  the  best  possession  a child  can  have 
is  the  habit  of  amusing  itself,  thinking  for  itself 
and  making  its  own  pleasures,  and  then  of  learning 
that  it  should  share  with  less  fortunate  children 
whatever  it  may  be  given.  A child  cannot  be  taught 
too  soon  that  it  has  its  duties  in  the  world,  first 
to  its  home,  then  to  the  Country  (I  so  dislike  the 
word  Empire  that  I will  not  use  it),  and  then  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  I would  not  give  a fig  for  the 
children  who  do  not  love  and  care  for  pets  of  some 
kind  or  another  and  look  after  them  themselves. 
Caring  for  its  pet  makes  a child  care  for  something 
outside  its  own  small  self,  and  nothing  can  replace 
the  love  one  has  for  one’s  dog  or  cat  and  kittens, 
and  I would  not  even  ban  the  smelly  white  mouse 
if  the  child  really  wanted  it  and  looked  after  it, 
nor  rabbits,  nor  the  uninteresting  gumea-pig. 
The  great  thing  is  to  have  a pet  and  really  love  it. 
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for  so  are  love  and  unselfishness  first  taught  to  the 
bairns.  A toy  cupboard  is  of  course  quite  necessary 
but  here  I would  never  admit  the  revolting  and 
hideous  golliwogs  that  one  sees,  or.  indeed,  any  ugly 
toy  at  all  and  I should  have  a three-monthly  clear- 
ance of  all  surplus  toys,  if  there  be  a quantity  of  rela- 

give  a toy  to  a 

child  who  already  has  twice  as  many  as  it  wants 
and  can  do  with. 

If  there  are  recesses  each  side  of  the  fire-place 
^ there  are  in  so  many  houses,  shelves  should  be 
fitted  there  to  about  four  feet  above  the  floor  and 

I r a**  enclosed  with  doors  which  can  be 
locked.  If  these  are  fastened  into  the  wall  with 
screws  they  can  be  removed  should  a move  be 

“rbaT^^  Huf  of  - 

thaTl  k children,  and  I am  thankful  indeed 
ttat  I knew  none  of  them  when  I was  small,  and  that 

beei^njr'  the  chUdren  were 

stakeT®th“  oannot  feel  one  has  a 

stake  m the  country  if  one  is  always  movinv  on 

and  he  is  lucky  indeed  who  is  bom  in  a family 

fhrsame  "*'"0  f'o  played,  and  will  see 

flowers^  b'fd-haunts  the  same  trees,  the  same 

hemow"  *::hUd:"  “^ys  when 

fo/chfldrrf"’  "’“"oat'er,  that  it  is  extremely  bad 
to  go  by  train  until  they  are  at  least 

trafaihn  sr"n  h ^ 0“'  ■™‘f  ™°“"- 

^ ould  be  taboo  for  many  a year  after  that. 
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I shudder  to  see  those  ghastly  motor-bicycles, 
with  either  a side-car  or  a trailer  attached,  the  man 
being  shaken  to  death  on  the  thing,  while  the  side- 
car holds  his  wife  and  family.  Indeed,  I have  seen 
as  many  as  three  small  children  in  the  side-car, 
smothered  in  dirt, j swallowing  the  road  dust,  and 
being  shaken  and  rushed  along  in  a terror-striking 
manner  that  must  surely  be  extremely  bad  for  any 
small  child. 

Parents  should  recognise  that  children  are  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  and  that  they  should  from  their 
very  earliest  days  be  taught  that  their  whole  reason 
for  existence  is  that  they  may  leave  the  world  a 
little  better,  a little  happier,  than  they  found  it ; 
and  really,  nowadays,  when  education — so-called — 
is  available  for  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  even  the 
poorest  child  in  the  kingdom  cannot  be  taught  this 
lesson,  and  the  even  more  necessary  lesson,  that  of 
self-control. 

Obedience,  prompt  and  instant,  to  the  word  of 
command  has  saved  many  a child’s  life.  It  obeys 
instinctively  should  the  habit  be  impressed  from  the 
cradle,  and  the  medicine  is  swallowed  or  the  danger 
averted,  simply  because  obedience  so  taught  be- 
comes merely  a mechanical  action.  One  can  always 
explain  afterwards,  should  explanation  be  necessary, 
but  argument  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  else  will 
a most  undesirable  habit  be  inevitably  formed.  As 
soon  as  possible  a nursery  governess  should  take  over 
the  elder  children,  unless  the  mother  can  undertake 
the  first  little  lessons  herself.  I do  not  mean  the 
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mere  book  lessons,  but  the  much  more  necessary 
teaching  that  includes  good  manners  at  table, 
quiet  voices,  pleasant  movements  and  nice  attention 
to  the  elders  of  the  house.  Every  Httle  boy  or  girl 
should  learn  to  make  way  for  its  elders,  to  open  the 
door,  to  enter  the  carriage  or  car  last,  and  to  wait 
at  table  for  what  it  wants  until  it  is  asked. 

I think  any  mother  has  a far  more  difficult  part 
to  play  in  the  body  politic  than  men  can  ever  under- 
stand. If  she  devotes  herself  entirely  to  her  cffildren 
she  cannot  keep  her  friends,  and  at  the  time  she 
and  the  children,  too,  want  friends  most,  she  has 
none,  and  the  children  have  only  those  they  have 
made  at  school,  and  the  mother,  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  parents,  often  sees  them  make  most 
undesirable  acquaintances  and  is  powerless  to  pre- 
vent this  because  she  has  no  others  to  offer  them 
m exchange.  Moreover,  the  interest  of  husband 
and  children  must  always  clash  if  the  mother  is 
child-ridden. 

In  these  strenuous  days  of  ours  a man  has  hard 
work  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  he  does  not  want 
0 come  home  to  a tired-out  wife  who  is  not  bright 
^d  amusmg  and  has  not  sufficient  energy  left  in  her 
to  help  him  pass  a pleasant  evening.  Can  she  do 
morning  until  night  she  has  been  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  nursery  ? Can  she  make  and 
keep  friends  if  she  has  nothing  to  talk  of  but  her 
own  children  and  takes  no  interest  in  anything  that 
concerns  her  friends?  These  are  questions  each 
woman  must  answer  for  herself,  but  pleasing  as 
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domesticity  may  sound  on  paper,  I do  not  think 
it  makes  for  happiness.  The  unselfish  mother 
makes  selfish  children,  and  the  husband,  once 
neglected  or  bored  by  the  untidy,  slack  and  tired 
wife,  looks  elsewhere  for  his  distractions.  He  ought 
not ; but  a man’s  nature  must  be  considered,  and  she 
is  wisest  who  keeps  her  lover  until  the  golden  wedding 
day  at  least.  After  that  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said. 

The  very  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
choicest  of  our  vice-regents,  the  nurse  and  governess, 
and  I would  impress  on  the  former  that  she  must 
not  gossip  with  the  other  maids  before  the  children, 
and  on  the  latter  that  she  is  to  obey  orders  and  not  to 
have  any  ideas  of  her  own  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, diet,  open  air,  etc.,  or  if  she  has  she  must  sub- 
mit them  to  the  mother  before  she  attempts  to 
put  them  into  force. 

At  four  years  old  at  the  very  latest  children 
should  leave  the  nursery.  If  the  mother  cannot 
afford  a governess,  then  she  must  take  over  the 
children  herself  as  far  as  their  manners,  education 
and  food  are  concerned.  But  let  us  hope  she  can. 
In  that  case  the  first  governess  would  wash  and  dress 
the  school-room  children,  never  rousing  any  child 
from  sleep,  for  that  is  a crime,  but  being  ready  for 
them  at  7.30,  when  most  young  children  are  more 
than  ready  for  her.  Then  should  come  the  break- 
fast, and  they  are  fortunate  whose  children  can  and 
will  eat  bread  and  milk  in  summer  and  porridge 
in  winter,  but  I should  never  force  either  on 
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any  child,  simply  because  I so  dislike  them  both 
myself.  Tea  or  coffee  should  never  be  allowed  at 
all.  Milk  and  water  or  cocoa  may  be  given,  and 
then  the  food  can  be  bread  and  butter  and  an  egg 
one  morning,  a bit  of  fresh  fish  another,  and 
alwa57s  fruit  of  some  kind  or  other.  I would  never 
allow  bacon  (except  in  the  form  of  the  fat  which 
is  in  the  pan  after  it  has  been  cooked),  or  dried 
fish  or  potted  meat,  or  anything  stimulating,  but 
fruit  should  never  be  lacking.  The  child  who  has 
fresh  oranges,  baked  apples,  stewed  pears,  stewed 
gooseberries,  strawberries  or  grapes  at  its  breakfast 
will  not  want  medicine  unless  its  digestion  has  been 
ruined  by  the  use  of  patent  foods  when  it  should 
have  been  nursed  or  else  merely  fed  on  milk  and 
water. 

The  school-room  windows  must  never  be  shut, 
and  the  moment  breakfast  is  over  the  children 
should  be  sent  out  into  the  garden  for  an  hour  and 
the  doors  and  windows  must  be  opened  wide.  If 
it  should  be  wet  the  children  should  run  about  the 
house,  and  even  hide-and-seek  be  encouraged  unless 
old  or  invalid  folks  are  there  to  be  disturbed,  but 
the  principle  of  “ crying  softly  " can  enter  even  into 
their  games.  Soft  felt  shppers  do  not  make  any 
noise,  and  I never  can  see  why  children  should  yell 
and  scream  at  their  play.  A hearty  laugh  is  one 
thing,  a shrill  yell  should  be  instantly  suppressed, 
of  that  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  at  all.  Above 
all,  a child  should  never  under  any  circumstances 
be  teased  or  laughed  at,  and  its  little  romances 
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and  fairy-tales  must  not  be  called  lies.  No  properly- 
brought-up  child  is  a liar.  It  lies  because  it  is 
frightened  and  to  save  itself  punishment,  but  the 
child  who  tells  us  of  the  romantic  deeds  it  has  done, 
the  wonderful  things  it  has  seen,  should  be  early 
taught  to  write  these  episodes  down,  and,  moreover, 
careful  demonstration  that  dreams  and  imagina- 
tions are  not  facts  should  be  given.  I recollect  one 
child  being  punished  because  it  invariably  described 
the  wondrous  things  it  had  met  during  its  walks. 
Once  he  came  home  and  related  he  had  met  three 
elephants  and  a camel  and  he  was  not  believed  and 
was  once  more  punished.  The  poor  little  urchin 
had  seen  the  creatures,  which  belonged  to  a travelhng 
circus,  but  the  mother  was  not  wise  enough  to 
draw  the  obvious  lesson  which  is  crystallised  for 
us  in  the  fable  of  the  man  who  cried  " Wolf, 
wolf.” 

The  nurseries  require  the  same  open  windows 
as  the  school-room,  and  a nurse  who  objects  or  does 
not  see  windows  and  doors  are  widely  open  the 
moment  the  children  leave  the  room  should  never 
be  kept  for  a moment;  and  except  in  the  night 
nursery  there  should  be  no  curtains  of  any  sort  or 
kind,  and  the  floor  should  be  covered  in  plain- 
coloured  cork  carpet  with  a few  rugs  about,  of 
sufficient  size  not  to  slip  on  the  pohshed  surface 
of  the  carpet  or  to  be  turned  into  pitfalls.  Rugs 
are  best  kept  in  place  by  sewing  four  flat  pieces 
of  lead,  one  at  each  comer  on  the  braid  at  each  end, 
which  should  always  be  sewn  on  them,  for  a wide 
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woollen  braid  prevents  the  rug  ravelling  out,  and 
so  doubles  the  length  of  its  life. 

Every  httle  girl  should  be  encouraged  to  love  her 
doU  and  her  doll's  house,  and  this  can  be  made 
quite  easily  in  another  recess  resembling  the  one 
the  toy  cupboard  should  be  placed  in,  and  in  a similar 
manner,  and  the  shelves  can  be  divided  into  rooms. 
I adored  my  doll's  house,  and  I am  sure  had  I never 
had  one  I should  never  have  loved  a house  and 
housekeeping  as  I did  as  long  as  I could  keep  tlie 
house  nice  and  superintend  the  housekeeping;  and 
a little  girl  will  never  make  a housewife  unless 
she  learns  early  how  delightful  housekeeping  can 
be  if  it  is  done  daintily  and  regularly  and  from  her 
heart.  Nurse  can  inculcate  the  affection  in  the 
nursery,  where,  of  course,  visits  must  be  welcomed 
from  the  schoolroom  children.  A girl  can  there  be 
taught  to  sew  for  her  beloved  house  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  she  can  even  learn  to  cook.  I hated 
needles  and  thread,  but  I did  work  all  my  doll's 
house  carpets  in  Berhn  wool  in  an  elegant  diamond 
pattern  I could  work  now  ! The  diamonds  were 
outlined  in  black  wool  and  then  were  filled  in  " to 
taste,  as  the  cookery  books  say.  I recollect  my 
draw’ing-room  carpet  had  pink  and  cream  diamonds 
and  the  dining-room  red  and  white,  but  no  others 
have  fixed  themselves  on  my  memory,  although 
I seem  to  recollect  a mustard-yellow  and  blue 
mixture  that  must  have  been  a nightmare. 

Boys  also  can  be  very  handy,  even  when  small, 
about  a doll’s  house,  and  learn  their  first  carpentering 
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for  that.  By  the  way,  I wonder  if  little  girls  know 
how  to  make  a doll’s  bedstead  out  of  a night-Ught 
box,  or  a cradle  out  of  a Bryant  & May’s  larger- 
sized  match-box  ? I put  the  lid  of  the  box  for  the 
tester,  the  end  of  the  box  going  into  the  Hd  which 
stands  up  on  end ; both  are  covered  first  with  pink 
sateen  and  then  with  white  spotted  muslin  edged  with 
imitation  Valenciennes  lace,  and  curtains  are  added 
at  the  sides  and  tied  back  by  pink  riband.  A 
mattress  is  made  exactly  like  a real  one,  out  of 
striped  tick,  stuffed  with  tiny  scraps  of  paper  and 
buttoned  down  in  the  orthodox  manner  with  tufts 
of  wool.  Blankets  and  sheets  are  made  from  flannel 
and  longcloth,  and  a pillow  from  tick  stuffed  with 
tiny  scraps  of  paper  too.  Of  course  the  blankets  are 
“button-holed”  at  the  top  and  hemmed  neatly  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  sheets  can  be  “ button-holed  ” 
or  trimmed  with  lace,  and  great  taste  can  be  shown 
in  the  quilt  and  pillow-slips;  here  the  taste  must 
be  guided,  not  forced,  it  must  be  individual,  else 
will  it  not  be  taste  but  mere  servile  imitation. 

I do  not  think  things  can  be  too  beautiful  about  a 
child  from  its  very  earliest  days.  “ One  needs  must 
love  the  highest  when  one  sees  it  ” is  far  more  true 
than  one  thinks,  and  that  child  is  indeed  fortunate 
who  never  sees  a hideous  sight,  hears  a harsh  w'ord, 
and  is  sheltered  in  every  way  in  its  tender  youth 
from  the  crudeness  and  cruelty  that  it  must  learn 
about  when  it  is  old  enough  to  hear  it.  I do  not 
believe  in  the  modem  rage  for  letting  young  people 
know  and  learn  every  single  thing,  and  I should 
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no  more  tear  open  the  eyes  of  a kitten  before  nature 
ordains  they  should  op>en  than  I should  let  children 
know  the  misery,  crime  and  sin  that  abound  in  the 
world.  I do  not  forget  my  horror  of  burglars,  and 
the  flying  leaps  I used  to  use  to  take  into  bed  lest 
one  should  clasp  my  foot  as  I got  in ; or  my  dread 
of  the  convicts  at  We)nTiouth  and  my  abject  fear 
of  lunatics.  Now  I should  never  mention  either 
before  the  children,  and  if  they  came  to  me  for 
explanations  I should  suggest  pity  for  all  rather  than 
fear,  while  the  kindly  policeman — once  the  terror 
of  the  London  child — should  be  pointed  out  as  the 
guard  he  is.  Sometimes  now  when  I see  one  I 
wonder  what  I have  done  and  what  he  wants  me 
for,  for  the  dread  was  so  rubbed  in  in  my  childhood 
that  I,  for  one,  have  never  forgotten  it. 

I am  often  horrified  at  the  manner  in  which 
children  are  all  too  often  fed  nowadays,  and  allowed 
to  have  “ bits  ” between  meals  and  just  what  they 
fancy  at  meals  too.  I do  not  think,  if  I had  my  time 
to  go  over  again,  I should  allow  any  meat  in  my 
nursery  and  school-room,  except  perhaps  lamb  and 
boiled  mutton.  I should  have  chickens  and  fish 
vegetables  and  puddings  only,  and  these  latter  should 
be  sensible  ones.  Suet  pudding  well  cooked  and 
abundantly  "trimmed”  with  fresh  stewed  fruit, 
treacle  or  jam  (if  home  made),  is  an  ideal  pudding' 
and  so  is  rice  with  a good  deal  of  milk  and  weli 
cooked,  and  there  are  also  simple  puddings  made  from 
bread  that  children  like,  one  of  which  can  be  made 
by  Iming  a mould  with  stale  bread,  dipped  in  milk 
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then  the  mould  is  filled  with  fresh  fruit  and  the  whole 
steamed  until  done.  When  it  is  served  a glorious 
touch  is  added  by  pouring  boiled  custard  over. 
Children  as  a rule  adore  custard.  It  has  a party 
appearance  that  appeals  to  them;  and  another 
pudding  can  be  made  from  stale  sponge-cakes, 
cut  in  two,  with  jam  between,  soaked  in  hot  milk, 
and  then  covered  with  custard;  and  yet  a third 
pudding  is  made  by  lining  a mould  with  stoned 
raisins  and  filling  up  the  mould  with  bread  soaked 
in  milk.  The  whole  is  steamed  or  served  with 
custard,  and  I have  never  known  a child  refuse  or 
dislike  these  puddings,  while  my  own  hatred  of  rice, 
tapioca  and  sago  has  kept  them  away  from  my 
nursery  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

Rice  is  a dangerous  food  for  children,  or  indeed 
any  one,  imless  it  is  cooked  to  perfection,  and  that  is 
a thing  the  ordinary  “ plain  cook  ” hardly  ever  will 
condescend  to  learn  how  to  do.  Children,  and 
indeed  grown-ups  too,  suffer  a good  deal  of  un- 
necessary torture  at  the  hands  of  the  same  plain 
cook,  and  the  mother  of  little  children  should  go 
without  much  to  ensure  the  food  they  have  is  well 
cooked,  varied  and  the  best  that  can  be  procured. 
The  perfect  boiling  of  a potato  and  the  equally 
perfect  cooking  of  green  fresh  vegetables  are  more 
important  than  the  making  of  side-dishes,  savouries, 
etc.  These  can  alwa}^  be  managed  if  the  housewife 
has  any  sense  and  possesses  a teachable  cook,  but  the 
plain  good  food  must  be  the  cook’s  own  business, 
and  fortunate  is  she  who  possesses  a maiden  willing 
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and  able  to  undertake  the  orthodox  nursery 
food. 

If  breakfast  is  at  8,  a child  may  have  a piece  of 
plain  sultana  cake  and  a " drink  ” at  ii,  dinner 
at  1.30,  and  tea  at  5 should  complete  the  day's 
food.  The  “ drink  ” may  be  freshly  made  lemonade 
or  really  good  cool  water,  or  milk,  if  it  is  liked. 
Children  get  very  thirsty,  but  they  must  be  taught 
never  to  rush  to  very  cold  water,  or  indeed  any 
very  cold  drink,  when  they  are  heated.  They  must 
“ cool  down  ” themselves  before  they  can  have  their 
longed-for  drink,  which  then  may  come  out  of  the 
refrigerator  that  I hope  some  day  may  be  in  every 
house  in  the  land. 

I do  not  ban  sweets,  especially  chocolate.  We 
hear,  and  indeed  see,  a very  great  deal  about  the 
fearful  state  of  the  teeth  of  to-day,  but  I do  not 
believe  that  sweets  do  the  harm.  My  own  grand- 
father was  an  infant  for  sweets,  and  we  always 
shared  ours  with  him,  and  he  died  long  after  seventy 
and  had  all  his  splendid  teeth  complete  in  his  head 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  he  was  always  telling 
us  that  he  had  never  even  seen  a dentist  in  all 
his  life.  But  I do  think  children  do  not  clean  the 
teeth  often  enough,  and  I am  inclined  to  go  with 
the  doctors  and  recommend  crusts  and  toast  instead 
of  soft  food,  but  about  this  I have  an  open  mind. 
I know  I should  give  children  sweets  after  their 
dinner  and  a slab  of  good  chocolate  before  they  go 
to  bed.  I craved  for  sweets  in  my  youth  and  have 
committed  small  crimes  to  get  them,  because  we 
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were  never  allowed  any,  and  scarcely  had  either 
jam,  honey  or  marmalade.  Yet  the  less  I say  about 
my  own  teeth  the  better. 

The  fact  is  we  have  too  much  manufactured  food 
nowadays.  The  bread  is  not  any  use  except  we 
get  real  flour  and  make  the  bread  at  home,  and  food 
is  so  frozen  and  adulterated  that  I can  only  wonder 
we  are  not  one  and  all  much  worse  than  we  are. 

My  aunts  made  all  their  bread  at  home  from 
flour  ground  between  mill-stones,  all  their  jam,  all 
their  cakes.  They  would  have  had  a fit  had  they 
even  seen  tinned  food,  and  I only  wish  I had  known 
all  this  in  good  time.  I can  only  pass  on  what  I 
have  learned,  to  my  readers,  and  I trust  it  may  save 
some  children  at  least  from  the  many  mistakes  I 
made,  and  I see  repeated  in  a thousand  worse 
forms  every  day  I live,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
tinned  foods,  soups  out  of  tins,  savouries  out  of 
tins,  and,  in  the  lower  classes,  meat  out  of  tins,  and 
fearsome  “ relishes  ” in  the  form  of  tinned  salmon, 
tinned  tongues  and  other  horrors.  One  has  simply 
to  see  the  dust  carts  of  London  and  those  gruesome 
heaps  collected  near  a country  village  to  know  how 
prevalent  tinned  food  is;  and,  moreover,  I would 
never  allow  children  to  eat  frozen  food  of  any  sort 
or  kind.  “ My  poverty  and  not  my  will  consents  ” 
to  use  it  myself,  but  young  creatures  should  only  have 
the  freshest  and  best  of  food,  even  if  the  rest  of 
the  family  subsist  on  husks  and  dresses  in  the  plainest 
manner  possible. 

Children,  too,  are  still  dressed  in  an  absolute 
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imbecile  manner,  and,  moreover,  little  boys  leave 
off  their  petticoats  far,  far  too  soon,  I would  keep 
them  in  them  until  they  were  four  and  then  replace 
them  by  kilts ; and  I would  dress  little  girls  in  serge 
knickerbockers,  jersey  and  kilts,  with  the  neces- 
sary combinations  under  in  two  thicknesses, 
the  knickerbockers  for  winter  being  in  blue 
serge;  blue  linen  can  be  used  in  summer — these 
must  have  removable  linings  for  washing — then 
one  set  of  thin  or  thick  combinations  in  wool, 
according  to  the  weather,  would  complete  the  dress, 
and  I should  even  discard  the  skirt  at  their  times 
of  play  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen.  If  little  girls  are 
well  made,  lithe  and  tall,  they  look  charming  in 
knickerbockers  and  jersey,  and  the  skirt  is  not 
necessary  either  for  decency  or  appearance.  I detest 
the  muslined,  petticoated,  starched  and  frilled  get-up 
so  many  parents  delight  in,  it  either  makes  a child 
detestable  or  uncomfortable,  and  a child  should 
never  suffer  from  its  clothes.  A healthy  interest  in 
them  can  be  encouraged  later  on,  but  personally 
I would  rather  a little  girl  loathed  her  clothes 
than  knew  her  best  frock  from  her  very  worst, 
and  took  deliberate  care  of  it  on  her  own  initiative. 

At  the  late  congress  of  doctors  in  London  some 
one  advocated  the  idea  that  children  should  be 
allowed  to  exist  without  garments  at  all  until  the 
age  of  two  or  three  was  reached.  1 do  not  tliink 
our  climate  would  allow  of  this.  One  single  garment 
of  wool  might  do  for  the  summer,  but  I see  no  reason 
for  such  extremes,  any  more  than  I see  why  children 
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should  wear  summer  clothes  when  the  summer  is  a 
farce,  or  winter  ones  when  there  is  no  winter.  The 
clothes  should  be  suitable  for  the  day,  not  the  time 
of  year,  just  as  we  should  have  a fire  if  it  is  very 
damp  or  chilly  even  if  the  calendar  says  July 
or  August,  and  even  if  we  have — as  we  ought 
to  have — our  windows  open  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be  outside  our  walls.  A fire  is  a 
disinfectant,  a ventilator,  and  on  no  account  should 
gas  or  electric  light  replace  either  one  or  the  other. 
I know  that  marvellous  things  are  promised  from 
the  use  of  both,  and  a gas  fire  is  useful,  but  as  it 
always  gives  me  a violent  headache  and  spoils 
books  and  kills  one’s  plants,  I am  sure  it  should  never 
be  used  in  place  of  the  kindly  and  interesting  coal 
and  wood  fire  outside  the  kitchen,  where  both  are 
admirable.  Above  all,  the  fire  of  old  ships’  logs  ! 
No  need  to  search  for  stories  to  tell  the  children  if 
we  burnt  ships’  logs,  for  they  are  visible  in  the 
yellow,  red  and  blue  flames  that  start  out  one 
after  the  other,  while  treasures  fall  out  to  be  annexed 
at  once.  Big  bolts,  nails  and  screws,  all  have  been 
round  the  world  maybe,  and  any  time  they  suggest 
sea-stories  and  the  sea-side,  where,  after  all,  the 
greatest  bliss  of  our  childhood  was  always  found. 
Can  one  ever  forget  the  first  night  by  the  sea  ? the 
big  strange  house  with  its  unexplored  comers;  the 
first  tea  with  its  shrimps  and  watercress,  neither 
of  which  was  then  taboo,  as  they  are  now  most 
properly  in  a hygienic  nursery,  and  then  the  sound 
and  smell  of  the  ocean  ! The  surreptitious  slinking 
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out  of  bed  at  midnight  to  look  at  the  stars  and  the 
heavenly  moon,  perhaps,  and  the  charming  fishing- 
boats,  each  with  its  light  moving  up  and  down  on 
the  waves,  until  one  felt  the  cradle-like  sensation 
of  the  motion  which  suggested  a return  to  bed. 
Indeed,  when  I recollect  that  splendid  time,  I would 
almost  be  a child  once  more.  I say  almost,  for 
nothing  this  world  could  give  would  make  me  live 
my  life  over  again  unless  I could  start  with  my 
present  knowledge,  and  know  exactly  what  to  do 
and  what  to  avoid.  That  one  never  can,  that 
others  will  never  use  our  knowledge  for  themselves, 
makes  me  “ very  tired  ” sometimes,  but  anyhow  I 
give  some  of  them  a chance,  if  they  read  the  " words 
of  wisdom  ” set  down  in  this  book  of  mine. 

One  is  apt,  in  writing  of  the  ethics  of  the  nursery, 
to  forget  the  decoration  of  both  rooms,  and  above  all 
to  rub  in  ’ what  I fancied  was  known  to  every  one 
nowadays,  the  fact  that  even  for  one  child  two  rooms, 
one  for  night  and  one  for  day,  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

I was  shocked  to  see  a description  of  a nursery 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  some  one  in 
high  places,  where  one  room  did  duty  for  both  day 
and  night.  This  must  never  be  allowed  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  for  not  only  must  the 
decoration  of  the  rooms  be  different,  but  the  child 
requires  the  change  that  a fresh  room  for  the  night 
gives  it.  I hop>e  some  day  open-air  nurseries  for 
the  rich  will  be  found  as  necessary  as  they  are  for 
the  poor,  and  there  are  few  nights  from  April  to 
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October  that  one  could  not  sleep  out  of  doors  in 
raised  balconies,  at  any  rate. 

Noise  is  my  bugbear,  but  children  are  not  easily 
roused  by  noises  if  they  are  trained  from  their 
earliest  days  to  bear  with  them,  and  when  the 
inconsistent  birds  begin  to  shout  at  dayhght,  should 
they  rouse  the  children,  they  can  easily  be  circum- 
vented by  running  the  cots  indoors.  The  change 
into  the  room  will  often  make  the  children  sleep 
later,  especially  if  they  are  not  sent  to  bed  too  soon 
at  night  in  the  long  bright  days. 

Naturally  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  manage 
all  this  in  London  or  any  big  town,  for  the  motor 
noises  are  so  incessant.  All  the  same,  should  the 
horns  ever  be  “ standardised,”  and  each  be  forbidden 
to  possess,  as  it  does  at  present,  a separate  groan, 
whistle,  grunt  or  squeak,  we  may  become  used  to 
them. 

I do  not  think  London  is  half  as  noisy,  motor 
traction,  horns  and  all,  as  it  was  when  I was  small. 
We  have  lost  the  roar  over  the  macadamised  roads 
that  always  made  me  homesick  for  the  sea ; we  have 
lost  the  yells  of  the  newspaper  boys  and  the  cries 
of  divers  sorts  and  kinds,  and  the  tarred  roads  and 
the  wooden  pavements  are  all  so  much  to  the  good 
that  I expect  that  the  child  of  to-day  hears  far  less 
noise  in  the  night  than  we  used  to  do. 

But  lucky  indeed  are  those  children  whose  parents 
can  let  their  town  house  from  April  onwards  and 
go  into  the  real  country  until  the  end  of  October 
sends  them  back  once  more;  at  least  I suppose 
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they  are  lucky  as  regards  their  health  at  any 
rate. 

Yet  as  children  we  loved  London  and  all  that 
happened  there,  but  I,  at  any  rate,  suffered  dread- 
fully at  night  in  a stuffy  bedroom  where  the  curtains 
were  drawn  and  the  windows  shut  to  keep  out  the 
night  air,  which  was  then  considered  poisonous; 
and  I shall  never  forget  leaving  kind  pretty  Mrs. 
Gambart  at  her  sweet  home  in  Stoke  Poges  and  re- 
turning to  town  one  July.  I had  at  last  lived  out 
of  doors  from  breakfast  time  to  a late  and  unholy 
hour,  until  the  splendid  stars  and  moon  were  my 
delight,  and  I had  to  return  to  closed  windows  and 
London. 

Nowadays  I should  have  been  treated  for  “ nerves.” 

I really  did  feel  as  if  I could  smash  the  place  up, 
and  must  have  been  in  a horrid  temper,  but  I could 
not  help  it.  I felt  as  if  I should  die  for  lack  of  fresh 
air,  and  she  would  have  been  wise  who  could  have 
understood  that  and  sent  me  out  into  the  garden 
instead  of  packing  me  off  to  my  hot  and  soon  to  be 
tumbled  unrestful  bed. 

Now  how  can  a room  be  kept  cool  and  fit  for  use 
at  night  if  it  has  been  the  childrens’  playground 
during  the  day  ? It  is  impossible,  therefore,  what- 
ever room  goes  short,  if  we  eliminate  the  cherished 
” spare  room,”  or  even  do  away  with  the  third  room 
downstairs,  we  must  have  two  nurseries,  one  for  the 
day  and  the  other  for  the  night  use,  and  that  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  insisted  on  even  when  there  is 
only  one  bird  in  the  nest. 

R 
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The  day  nursery  can  be  painted  my  favourite 
hedge-sparrow  egg  blue,  and  have  a high  dado 
and  no  frieze.  This  dado  can  be  of  plain  cork  carpet 
the  same  colour  as  the  walls.  If  we  cannot  find  one 
this  shade  we  must  buy  the  palest  colour  we  can 
and  paint  it  to  match  the  walls,  but  a real  dado 
both  in  the  day  nursery  and  in  the  hall  saves  end- 
less wear  and  tear,  and  it  must  be  kept  in  place  by 
a wooden  beading;  then  the  walls  will  not  be 
knocked  into  holes  and  made  untidy  as  it  all  too  often 
is  when  restless  little  feet  and  fingers  are  about. 

I always  advocate  a wide  broad  window-seat  in  a 
nursery;  it  should  be  at  least  three  feet  wide  and 
sufficiently  high  for  a child  to  be  able  to  sit  and  look 
out  of  the  window,  for  even  at  eighteen  months 
old  a child  is  kept  amused  for  hours,  even  on  a wet 
day,  if  it  can  be  allowed  to  look  at  whatever  is 
happening  in  the  street  or  garden. 

A species  of  pen  or  den  should  be  erected  round 
the  seat  on  the  room  side,  and  the  bars  one  usually 
finds  outside  should  be  placed  inside  the  window. 
This  will  prevent  the  child  breaking  the  glass  and 
hurting  itself,  and  as  it  does  not  obstruct  the  view 
I see  no  reason  whatever  for  placing  the  bars  outside. 

There  should  be  window-boxes  here  if  the  nurse 
cares  for  flowers,  not  unless,  for  if  she  does  not  she 
will  not  trouble  to  look  after  them,  and  nothing  is 
more  desolate-looking  than  a neglected  flower-box, 
and  nursery  children  are  as  a rule  too  small  to  be  able 
to  look  after  the  flowers  there. 

As  soon  as  winter  looms  in  the  near  distance  a 
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strong  wire  should  be  stretched  outside  the  window, 
and  cocoa-nuts  split  in  half  hung  there,  either  in 
town  or  country,  for  the  tits  will  come  daily  and  be 
of  unfailing  interest  to  the  bairns.  They  may 
not  arrive  at  first  in  any  great  numbers,  but  after 
the  first  winter  they  will  increase  mightily.  I am 
sure  birds  tell  each  other  where  they  are  welcome, 
and  they  are,  moreover,  safer  feeding  at  a high* 
window  where  the  prowling  cat  cannot  seize  them 
or  the  barking  dog  or  even  the  bigger  birds  cannot 
frighten  them  away  from  their  food. 

In  the  very  cold  winter  one  nut-shell  should  be 
filled  with  morsels  of  fat  and  bird  seed,  and  then 
strange  birds  may  visit  the  window  also.  I have 
had  even  in  London  robins,  starlings,  blackbirds 
and  thrushes,  a white  sparrow  and  divers  birds 
whose  names  I did  not  know,  and  indeed,  once, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  London,  I had  a call  from 
a woodcock. 

The  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough, 
should  be  taught  to  put  down  how  many  different 
birds  come  to  be  fed.  and  whatever  else  is  forgotten 
water  must  not  be.  It  is  wanted  badly  enough  in 
summer,  it  is  wanted  more  in  the  cold  winter  when 
even  the  water  in  the  shoots  freezes  and  the  puddles 
cease  to  exist,  and  I have  sometimes  had  to  have  the 
birds’  pond  ” thawed  and  refilled  three  and  four 
times  a day,  and  the  moment  that  is  ready  down 
Hock  the  birds,  and  one  can  see  for  oneself  how  badly 
the  poor  little  things  require  this  attention 
Children  cannot  be  taught  too  soon  to  care  for 
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their  “ younger  brothers,”  the  animals  and  birds, 
but  I would  never  allow  a bird  in  a cage,  not  even 
a canary  or  a piping  bullfinch.  I am  sure  any  caged 
bird  must  be  miserable,  and  though,  of  course, 
canaries  cannot  live  out  of  doors  in  England,  let 
us  leave  them  alone  in  their  own  climate.  They 
do  live  with  us,  but  I am  sure  they  are  not  happy, 
while  a caged  English  bird  is  an  outrage,  and  one 
that  should  be  sternly  forbidden  by  law. 

Given  the  wide  window-seat,  I advocate  its  use 
as  a vantage-ground,  and  not  as  a species  of  ottoman 
that  opens  to  hold  toys  and  odds  and  ends.  A 
child  is  often  tempted  to  forage  for  itself  in  such  a 
place,  and  jammed  fingers  and  even  cracked  crowns 
may  result  from  this.  Let  it  be  a plain  frame  of 
wood  with  as  many  legs  as  one  requires  for  the  space ; 
the  top  is  made  from  strong  webbing  nailed  from 
end  to  end  and  then  from  side  to  side,  and  cushions 
can  be  placed  on  this.  The  cushions  should  be 
filled  with  flock  as  a rather  solid  material  is  required, 
and  should  be  covered  first  with  holland  and  then 
with  Pegamoid  leather.  This  latter  material,  as 
I have  remarked  before,  wears  for  ever;  it  can  be 
washed,  and,  moreover,  should  infectious  childish 
ailments  appear,  the  cushions  need  not  be  destroyed. 
The  contents  can  be  burned — flock  costs  very  little 
— the  holland  can  be  boiled,  and  the  Pegamoid  can 
be  washed  with  strong  carbolic  and  be  then  as  good 
as  new. 

Naturally  the  ” den  ” part  of  the  window-seat 
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would  not  be  required  once  the  youngest  child  can 
walk  and  in  a measure  take  care  of  itself,  but  as 
long  as  it  is,  it  must  resemble  tlie  high  fender  that 
is  imperative  in  every  nursery,  but  need  not  be 
made  of  brass  or  iron.  It  can  be  a light  wooden 
structure  hooked  on  each  side  of  the  walls,  or  made  of 
bamboo ; it  is  only  to  keep  a small  child  from  rolling 
off  the  seat,  and  once  in  its  den  a very  youthful 
person  can  amuse  itself  by  the  hour  together  either 
with  its  books  or  toys,  or  by  simply  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  noting  what  goes  on  in  the  entrancing 
world  outside. 

One  can  buy  such  excellent  indestructible  picture- 
books  nowadays  that  I almost  hesitate  to  advise 
the  manufacture  of  a nursery  scrap-book,  but  I 
recollect  how  much  more  interesting  it  was  to  have 
a book  one  had  made  oneself,  and  so  I think  perhaps 
these  holland  books  can  still  be  advised.  I had  a great 
many  yards  of  brown  holland  cut  into  squares 
and  edged  with  red  riband,  and  each  page  seemed 
to  remind  us  of  many  things  we  should  have  other- 
wise forgotten ; the  pages  were  joined  in  the  centre 
by  a wide  red  riband  run  through  the  “ volume.” 
This  could  be  untied,  and  more  pages  added.  By 
the  time  we  had  done  with  it,  it  was  a very  stout 
creature  indeed,  and  I believe  it  still  exists  in  the 
hospital  for  children  where  for  many  years  it  gave 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  little  inmates. 

But  the  nursery  scrap-book  must  not  be  made  in 
the  nursery,  and  should  only  be  allowed  there  under 
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very  strict  rules.  It  should  be  manufactured  by 
mother  and  the  bairns  on  the  dining-room  table, 
and  should  be  a wet-day  pastime ; pictures  should 
be  sternly  rejected  if  they  are  not  good,  and  “ scraps” 
should  be  saved  from  crackers,  for  these  are  very 
beautiful  nowadays,  and  I grieve  to  see  them  cast 
ruthlessly  into  many  and  many  a dustbin  after  an 
hilarious  Christmas  party  is  over  and  gone.  Even 
if  we  do  not  want  them  for  our  own  scrap-book  we 
can  use  them  for  smaller  books  for  hospitals  or 
poor  children.  I never  met  a child  yet  who  did 
not  love  pictures,  and  when  one  uses  up  all  the 
scraps  one  gets,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  more 
we  could  use  if  we  only  had  them,  and,  moreover, 
had  time  to  make  them  into  books. 

The  pictures  on  the  nursery  walls  should  be  good 
photographs  or  autotypes,  and  should  be  hung 
low  enough  for  the  children  to  see,  that  is,  they 
should  be  about  an  inch  above  the  dado  rail. 

I do  not  know  if  Yates  Carrington's  charming 
dog  pictures  of  ” Teufel  ” can  still  be  had,  but  I 
expect  they  can  be  found ; these  are  most  delightful, 
as  are  many  others  of  animals,  but  I should  bar  the 
sentimental  child  and  puppy  sort  of  thing  once 
so  beloved  by  the  vendors  of  Christmas  numbers, 
and  would  never  have  any  picture  in  the  nursery 
that  was  sad  or  that  had  not  some  story  or  showed 
portrait  of  some  dear  delightful  dog  or  cat. 

Louis  Wain’s  cats  are  vei*y  entertaining  and  amus- 
ing, and  though  of  course  Landseer  is  out  of  fashion 
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in  these  days  I would  cling  to  “ Dignity  and  Impu- 
dence,” " The  Monarch  of  the  Glen,”  and  other 
animal  pictures.  If  children  always  love  animals 
they  will  never  be  cruel ; if  they  are  taught  from  their 
cradles  to  think  of  making  things  for  poorer  children 
than  themselves,  they  will  never  be  selfish,  and  above 
all,  they  should  be  taught,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  to  love  and  serve  their  country. 

Bill  Jones  of  Houndsditch  declines  to  be  a Terri- 
torial, the  Prince  of  Wales  joins  the  Officers’  Training 
Corps  at  Oxford,  Clementina  Smith  over  the  shop 
retrims  her  own  hats  and  studies  the  fashions,  the 
Queen’s  daughter  learns  to  knit  and  sew  for  the  poor, 
and  all  the  royal  children  save  their  old  toys  for 
those  who  have  none ; let  every  nursery  copy 
this  example,  then  England  will  not  go  very  far 
wrong,  even  at  the  present  undesirable  time  of 
day. 

Another  thing  to  protest  against  most  emphatic- 
ally is  any  attempt  to  disestablish  the  fairies.  I 
saw  somewhere  that  it  was  suggested  that  the  noble 
deeds  of  real  men  and  women  should  take  the  place 
of  the  dear  delightful  Peasblossom  and  Mustardseed, 
to  say  nothing  of  Titania  and  the  rest  of  the  blithe- 
some band.  Heaven  forbid  ! A child  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  fairies  is  not  a child.  Who  else 
blows  open  the  fuchsias  and  tends  the  daisies  and 
buttercups  ? Wlio  else  brings  pleasant  dreams 
and  sweet  fancies?  No,  leave  the  fairies  alone; 
the  world  is  not  so  gay  that  we  cau,  do  without 
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them,  and  as  for  the  Brownies,  the  dear  things 
who  help  the  weary  housewife  and  do  many  and 
many  a kind  and  precious  deed,  they  most  certainly 
must  continue  to  exist,  or  the  work  of  the  world 
will  be  even  more  dusty  and  hard  than  it  is  at  the 
present  moment. 

The  nurse  must  be  chosen  most  carefully,  and 
once  installed,  she  is  lucky  who  keeps  her  for  the 
rest  of  their  natural  lives.  Of  course  sometimes 
nurses  marry  and  have  children  of  their  own;  but 
not  unseldom,  even  in  the  present  day,  a nurse  takes 
the  first  baby  and  sees  the  last  start  out  on  its  own 
career,  either  as  a man  to  face  his  work  in  the  world, 
or  as  a bride  leaving  her  own  home  for  a new  untried 
existence. 

Given  a good  real  nurse,  I question  much  if  there  is 
any  nearer  relation  than  that  which  exists  between 
her  and  her  mistress.  How  many  “ bad  nights  ” 
have  they  not  shared  together,  how  many  consulta- 
tions about  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  little 
creatures,  how  often,  too,  they  have  sewm  together, 
and  made  the  best  of  the  children's  wardrobes, 
and  how  together  have  they  not  guarded  the  husband, 
father  and  master  from  the  many  anxieties  they  have 
shared  and  said  nothing  about  ? When  the  nursery 
is  empty  and  silent,  does  not  nurse  come  down 
into  the  mistress’s  room,  where  they  can  talk  over 
the  dear  old  days  when  all  were  young  together? 
Indeed  they  do,  and  she  is  most  fortunate  of  all 
whose  nurse  turns  into  a species  of  maid-house- 
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keeper  and  in  her  turn  shields  the  mother  from  the 
many  troubles  that  always  appear  to  increase  with 
years  as  regards  the  family  and  the  household. 

Then,  too,  how  proud  is  “ old  nurse  ” when  her 
children’s  children  begin  to  arrive,  to  fill  up  the  old 
nurseries  and  play  with  the  old  toys  ! One  has 
but  to  read  of  Robert  Stevenson’s  old  nurse  and  all 
she  did,  to  understand  what  the  nurse  means  in  the 
household;  and  to  be  a real  nurse  she  must  have 
a certain  amount  of  imagination,  great  patience, 
great  love  for  the  bairns,  and  above  all,  she  must 
be  and  be  made  to  feel  that  she  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  family  and  the  home. 

The  second  nurse  should  always  be  in  any  nursery 
that  can  afford  her ; she  waits  entirely  on  the  nurse 
and  her  charges,  and  does  the  rough  work  that  would 
spoil  the  nurse’s  hands  for  the  infant  or  for  fine 
sewing,  but  she  should  never  be  left  alone  with  the 
child  or  children  until  she  has  been  some  time  in 
the  house. 

As  a rule,  it  is  her  first  place ; she  comes  straight 
from  a cottage  home  where  may  be  rough  words 
are  said  and  a particular  standard  of  morals  or 
even  decencies  is  not  known  or  practised.  She  will 
gradually  discover  this  for  herself  in  the  lady’s  house- 
hold, but  she  must  never  have  the  opportunity  of 
saying  the  careless  word  or  doing  the  careless  deed 
that  a child  notices  at  once  and  stores  up  in  its 
most  retentive  memory. 

Moreover,  the  nurse  must  herself  see  to  all  the 
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more  intimate  details  of  a child’s  life  until  he  or 
she  is  independent  of  such  things,  and  she  should 
never  be  absent  when  the  children  are  bathed, 
as  they  should  be  at  separate  times  and  alone. 

She  then  notices  any  little  thing  that  may  be 
wrong,  either  the  spine  may  be  weak,  the  shoulder 
inclined  to  be  crooked,  or  the  legs  beginning  to 
bow,  and  talks  over  with  the  mother  what  should 
be  done  to  ensure  that  due  care  is  taken  to  cure 
whatever  it  is  that  is  not  quite  right.  Moreover, 
one  law  should  be  written  up  in  the  bath-room  or 
over  the  baby’s  bath  in  a conspicuous  place.  Let 
the  cold  water  run  in  fi,rst.  Put  the  cold  water  in 
first,  then  the  hot ; then  the  temperature  of  the 
water  can  be  tried  in  the  old-fashioned  way  by  putting 
in  the  elbow,  not  the  hand.  If  not  too  hot  for  the 
elbow  it  is  not  too  hot  for  the  child.  Of  course  a 
bath  thermometer  should  always  hang  in  a bath- 
room, but  I find  that  the  best  temperature  for  the 
individual  is  either  what  the  doctor  orders  in  case 
of  illness  or  what  one  likes  oneself  when  one  is  well 
and  strong. 

In  no  case  should  a hot  bath  be  taken  in  the 
morning,  or  when  one  has  to  go  out  after  it,  unless 
at  least  a couple  of  hours  can  be  spent  indoors. 
Children  should  have  their  warm  bath  at  night; 
they  rid  themselves  of  the  grime  of  the  day,  the 
warm  water  soothes  and  relaxes  the  nerves  (though 
they  should  never  hear  that  word),  and  they  run 
no  risk  of  catching  cold,  which  they  must  do  if 
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they  have  their  baths  in  the  morning  and  then  begin 
to  rush  about  the  house  or  even  into  the  garden. 

I always  put  down  my  freedom  from  the  ordinary 
” common  or  garden  cold  ” to  the  fact  that  I can  go 
out  in  any  weather  without  extra  wraps,  sit  in  a 
draught  and  at  an  open  window  when  other  people 
are  speechless  at  my  daring.  We  all  were  brought 
up  on  those  lines  and  never  had  the  everlasting 
“ colds  ” so  many  of  my  acquaintance  appear  to 
be  perp>etually  cursed  with  from  their  cradles 
almost. 

One  word  more;  if  a child  is  afraid  of  the  dark, 
never  force  it  to  remain  in  it  alone,  but  explain 
that  it  is  merely  a survival  of  the  times  when  every- 
one was  afraid,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  wild 
beasts  were  abroad,  and  even  enemies  might  come 
down  and  batter  in  one’s  hut  door. 

The  child  cannot  help  being  afraid,  but  it  can 
be  reasoned  with,  and  above  all,  it  can  be  left  with 
a night-light  and  a handy  bell.  But  a child  properly 
treated  soon  loses  its  fear  of  the  dark,  which  should 
never  be  mentioned  before  it.  Neither  should  its 
parents  ever  excuse  it  by  saying,  “ Oh,  you  can’t 
help  it,  dear  ! I was  just  the  same  myself.”  Rather 
let  her  say,  I was  just  such  a goose  myself  when  I 
was  your  age,  but  I soon  grew  out  of  the  idea  that 
the  dark  could  hurt  me,  and  you  will,  too ; in  the 
meantime,  nurse  is  close  by,  you  shall  have  a light 
and  you  can  ring  if  you  really  do  think  there  is 
anything  you  want.” 
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It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years,  even  in  quite 
small  establishments,  to  dress  the  nurse  in  white 
indoors,  and  in  hospital  nurse’s  costume  out-doors, 
but  I do  not  advocate  either  custom. 

White  dresses  must  be  ruinous  in  washing,  and 
look  too  cold  in  winter  for  out-door  wear,  while 
even  in  a blazingly  hot  summer  white  looks  hot, 
it  glares  so.  Far  better  dress  the  nurse  in  a soft 
grey.  One  can  get  charming  grey  linens  for  summer 
wear,  and  thin  cloth  for  winter,  and  I should  allow 
the  coat  and  skirt  style,  and  a small  neat  bonnet, 
not  a hat,  unless  it  was  very  sunny.  The  nursemaid 
could  wear  grey  too,  unless  both  nurses  wore  the 
dark  blue  sateen  dresses  spotted  with  white  I am 
so  fond  of,  and  dark  blue  materials  in  winter  and 
afternoon. 

By  the  way,  a head  nurse  never  wears  a cap ; the 
under  nurse  always  does,  but  both  should  keep  their 
hair  very  tidy,  and  neither  should  adopt  any  extreme 
fashions  about  the  head.  The  crimped,  fluffed  and 
tortured  hair  one  all  too  often  sees  is  very  ugly 
and  must  take  hours  to  do,  hours  far  better  employed 
in  sleeping  or  even  in  reading  some  good  and  amusing 
book.  A nurse  should  be  encouraged  to  read  in 
her  spare  time,  and  to  know  all  that  is  going  on, 
and  she  should  have  a Daily  Graphic  in  the  nursery. 
There  are  never  any  horrid  or  sensational  pictures 
in  that  paper,  and  there  are  very  good  short  articles, 
and  no  disagreeable  horrors  reported  that  make 
one  afraid  of  leaving  the  paper  about  lest  the  children 
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should  see  them  and  learn  things  that  they  ought 
not  to  know. 

I had  nearly  forgotten  one  most  important  thing, 
and  that  is  that  no  airing  of  any  sort  or  kind  should 
be  done  on  the  nursery  fender  while  the  children 
are  about,  and  airing  garments  must  never  be  left  in  a 
room  alone.  A puff  of  wind  or  a flying  spark  may 
set  all  ablaze.  All  airing  should  be  done  in  the  day 
nursery  after  the  children  are  in  bed,  and  on  brass 
arms  that  fold  back  against  the  wall  when  not  in  use. 
These  hold  the  garments  away  from  the  high  fender 
which  shields  them  from  sparks  and  minimises  the 
danger  of  fire  at  once. 

Fortunately,  the  prevalence  of  electric  light  has 
almost  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  matches, 
in  nurseries  at  any  rate,  but  if  they  are  required  they 
should  never  be  left  about.  Few  children  can 
resist  the  joy  of  burning  matches;  if  they  never 
see  them  they  will  not  be  tempted  to  play  with  the 
dangerous  things. 

There  is  one  great  improvement  in  the  nursery  of 
to-day  that  I must  note,  and  that  is  in  the  mode  of 
what  Americans  call  slumber- wear,”  a name  that 
always  makes  me  shiver.  Children  usually  wear 
combined  suits  of  flannel  or  else  pyjamas,  and  so 
have  not  the  risk  of  throwing  off  all  the  bed-clothes 
and  catching  cold  that  was  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  in  the  old  days  of  cotton  nightdresses  and  night- 
shirts, and  I hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  warn  any  one 
against  that  dangerous  flannelette  ! It  is  merely 
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teased  cotton,  and  not  wool  at  all  and  is  most 
inflammable.  I wonder  how  many  valuable  lives 
have  been  lost  through  its  agency  and  how  many  more 
will  be  lost  before  the  Bill  that  is  before  the  House 
condemning  its  use  will  be  made  law  ! 


CHAPTER  X 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

The  hardest  time  for  parents  comes  when  nursery 
days  are  over,  and  they  require  some  one  more 
highly  educated  than  the  regulation  nursery 
governess  is,  to  look  after  and  teach  their  boys 
and  girls.  But  it  need  not  be  as  hard  as  it  was  in 
the  old  days  when  children  were  merely  prepared 
for  school,  and  were  at  home  only  for  holidays  that 
were  very  often  the  means  of  spoiling  them,  and 
making  the  house  into  a bear-garden  and  the  parents 
weary  custodians  of  unknown  imps. 

Then  no  one  took  thought  for  the  morrow,  there 
was  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  day,  and  of  course 
the  girls  would  marry  and  the  boys  learn  to  keep 
themselves,  once  they  were  started  in  life,  but 
now  we  know  better  than  this. 

We  have  had  now  for  some  years  a Government 
that  boasts  itself  of  being  a “ robber  of  hen-roosts,” 
and,  in  consequence,  no  one  knows  when  one’s 
cherished  nest-egg  may  be  stolen,  and  all  be  left 
without  the  smallest  provision  for  the  day  that 
must  come  when  we  are  no  longer  able  to  work 
Not  so  very  long  ago  I asked  a staid  lawyer  of 
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my  acquaintance  how  best  to  invest  £ioo,  and  he 
said,  “ Spend  it — you  will  get  some  pleasure  out  of 
that.  Heaven  only  knows  what  is  safe  nowadays, 
for  I do  not,  and  I am  sure  no  one  else  does  either.” 
Land  is  certainly  not  safe;  any  business  may  be 
so  taxed  that  it  cannot  live,  and  any  manufactory 
is  so  burdened  by  legislation  as  well  as  taxation 
that  those  who  own  it  can  scarcely  struggle  along 
from  day  to  day. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  behoves  every  one 
to  prepare  his  children  to  earn  their  own  living  in 
some  way  or  other ; though,  no  doubt,  in  a few  more 
years  things  will  have  become  more  settled  and  the 
children  of  to-day  will,  as  the  men  and  women  of 
then,  know  better  than  we  do  where  they  stand  as 
regards  some  sort  of  future.  I am  not  one  of  those 
who  blame  the  present  robbers  without  reserve, 
but  I do  blame  them  for  the  creation  of  the  enormous 
" bureaucracy  ” that  has  taken  the  place  of  sane 
legislation,  and  who,  in  scrambling  for  and  obtaining 
places  under  Government,  have  forgotten  that  those 
who  have  to  pay  the  immense  salaries  now  going 
out  like  water,  will  some  day  fade  away  and  have 
either  to  be  kept  themselves  or  go  into  voluntary 
exile  in  some  distant  land. 

I have  sufficient  faith  to  believe  that  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  will  emerge  from  the 
present  uncomfortable  chaos,  but  I can  only  give 
this  prophecy  for  what  it  is  worth.  At  the  moment, 
we  who  have  worked  ourselves  all  our  lives — far 
more  so,  let  it  be  said,  than  those  who  are  keepers 
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of  the  public  purse — find  it  extremely  hard  to  be 
robbed,  wounded  and  left  to  perish  on  the  roadside 
in  our  older  age ; but  I,  at  any  rate,  see  that  our  own 
foolishness  is  answerable  for  a great  deal  of  our 
discomfort.  We  lived  under  blue  skies  and  amid 
golden  fields,  and  we  thought  most  naturally  that 
this  must  always  last,  and  we  forgot  the  seven  lean 
years  that  authority  of  a much-neglected  Book  tells 
us  generally,  if  not  always,  follow  seven  fat  ones; 
and  having  made,  as  we  thought,  provision  for  a 
futiire  that  could  only  resemble  the  past,  we  took 
no  further  heed  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 

But  we  forgot,  as  most  people  forget,  that  things 
change;  the  ideas  and  tastes  of  to-day  are  not 
those  of  to-morrow;  we  had  signs  and  portents, 
but  took  no  heed,  until  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Government  stretched  out  and  took  what  we  had 
always  fondly  supposed  to  be  our  owi  to  do  what- 
ever we  liked  wath.  It  is  not  one  profession  or 
trade  that  has  suffered,  but  all,  while  the  locusts 
that  lived  on  the  land  and  thought  they,  at  any 
rate,  were  safe,  are  now  scuttling  away  as  fast  as 
they  can  each  from  his  own  particular  homestead ; 
art  suffers  because  the  aristocracy  is  selling  its 
ancestors  and  no  one  buys  modern  pictures ; litera- 
ture suffers  because  no  one  has  any  time  to  read 
books,  and  no  place  to  store  them  when  they  are 
bought ; and  every  trade  is  so  hampered  with 
restrictions  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  that  there  must 
soon  come  some  gigantic  crash,  after  which,  no 
doubt,  there  will  be  pieces  to  pick  up  which  the 
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next  generation  can  use  to  make  a substantial 
building  of  some  kind  or  other. 

But  this  will  not  be  in  my  time,  nor,  alas  ! in  the 
time  of  my  immediate  descendants,  and  all  I can 
do  is  to  beseech  young  parents  to  look  a long  way 
ahead  and  be  sure  that  both  boys  and  girls  are  so 
trained  that  they  can  earn  sufficient  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together  until  such  time  as  they  see 
" which  wa}^  the  cat  will  jump,”  or,  in  other  politer 
w'ords,  whether  England  will  become,  as  I am  certain 
she  will,  merely  the  playground  of  Europe,  or  re- 
cover herself  and  become  a sane  and  healthy  place 
once  more. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  has  to  be  done 
before  this  can  take  place,  and  truly  I do  think  we 
one  and  all  deserve  our  present  unpleasant  fate. 
What  manufacturer  has  seen  for  himself  how  his 
men,  their  wives  and  families  live  ? How’  many 
have  owned  the  houses  in  which  they  dwell  and 
understand  the  economics  of  their  daily  existence  ? 
What  householder  is  cognisant  of  the  vie  intime  of 
her  domestic  servants  ? I know  there  are  a few 
men  who  have  made  cities  for  their  work-folk,  but 
they  are  in  the  minority,  and  I also  know  many 
rich  and  placid  people  who  are  screaming  wildly 
against  the  present  taxation  who  have  not  the 
least  idea  how  their  dividends  are  earned,  and  who 
do  not  care  as  long  as  the  money  is  forthcoming,  or, 
in  the  case  of  house  property,  how  it  is  managed, 
as  long  as  the  rents  are  paid. 

I recollect,  some  years  ago  now,  meeting  one  of 
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the  nicest  and  kindest  of  men  at  the  station,  and, 
being  struck  by  his  altered  looks,  I asked  him  what 
was  the  matter.  He  told  me  with  the  most  pro- 
found grief  that  it  had  only  just  come  to  his  ears 
that  an  enormous  mass  of  property  he  had  inherited, 
and  on  which  he  lived  wisely  and  well,  was  the  scene 
of  a cold-blooded  series  of  murders  that  had  set 
all  London  in  a blaze.  He  then  made  inquiries, 
and  found  out  that  his  agent  had  let  to  some  Jews, 
who  had  underlet  to  tenants  who  had  once  more 
underlet,  that  the  houses  were  rabbit-warrens, 
full  of  the  most  vicious  and  wicked  of  the  earth, 
and  he  was  at  his  wits’  end  to  know  what  to  do. 

If  the  houses  were  all  pulled  down  (as  they 
ultimately  were)  the  people  would  have  nowhere 
to  go,  and  he,  an  elderly  man,  then  would  have  very 
little  to  live  on.  All  the  same,  the  clearance  was 
made,  and  my  friend  had  just  enough  to  live  upon 
and  no  more,  until  the  ground  was  sold  at  a fabulous 
sum,  and,  no  doubt,  by  now  another  rabbit-warren 
exists  on  the  same  place. 

I believe,  as  I always  have  believed,  that  co- 
op>eration  between  masters  and  men,  and,  above  all, 
industrial  villages,  will  go  a long  way  to  make  the 
world  cleaner  and  better,  but,  unfortunatel)^  we 
are  all  now  in  such  a rage  at  being  made  to  do  things 
that  we  will  keep  within  the  law  and  not  step 
outside  it  by  one  single  step. 

Man  cannot  live  by  law  alone  j ” we  are  now 
do  it,  and  I feel  sure  that  in  consequence 
thereof  the  breakers  are  ahead,  and  no  one  can  save 
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the  present  ship.  There  must  be  a new  one  built, 
new-found,  new  manned,  and  a new  course  must  be 
set ; and  that  can  only  be  done  in  the  schools  and 
schoolrooms  which  at  the  moment  hold  the  boys 
and  girls. 

The  first  lesson  to  impress  on  them  is  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  if  a thing  is  right  it  prospers;  if 
it  is  wrong  it  cannot  succeed,  and  must  ultimately 
bring  all  that  were  concerned  in  the  wrongdoing 
to  an  untimely  end. 

Napoleon  said  most  truly  that  everything  one 
received  or  took  in  life  had  to  be  paid  for;  he 
expiated  at  Elba  first  and  afterwards  at  St.  Helena 
some  of  his  many  sins,  and  in  a similar  manner 
men  and  women  who  shirk  their  obligations  to 
their  children,  and  are  only  bent  on  giving  them  a 
good  time,  will  suffer  because  they  will  learn  all 
too  late  that  they  should  have  taught  them  from 
their  earliest  days  first,  their  duty  to  their  neigh- 
bours and  then  their  dut}^  to  themselves. 

We  hear  a great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  lately 
about  “ votes  for  women,”  and  women  who  most 
certainly  ought  to  know  better  have  set  an  example 
of  lawlessness,  destruction  and  insubordination 
that  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  harm,  and 
makes  every  normal  woman  ashamed  of  her  sex. 
Women,  if  only  they  could  realise  the  fact,  are  the 
silent  rulers  of  the  world,  and  have  their  own  special 
work  to  do,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  that  no 
one  else  can  perform  even  in  a perfunctory  manner. 

Look  at  any  man  left  alone  with  a household 
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to  manage  and  children  to  bring  up  ! His  servants 
steal  and  neglect  the  house,  and  the  children  are 
allowed  to  run  wild ; but  take  a woman  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  what  does  she  do  ? She  rises 
to  the  occasion  nine  times  out  of  ten ; sets  her  house 
in  order,  manages  her  children,  and  if  she  is  left 
badly  off  turns  to  and  adds  to  her  income  in  some 
way  or  other,  for  women’s  work  is  really  far  more 
necessary  than  many  men's  work  is,  and  in  the  lower 
and.  indeed,  lower  middle  classes,  there  is  little 
a clever  woman  cannot  turn  her  hand  to,  and  say 
very  little  about  it  either. 

I have  had  friends  who  have  been  left  stranded, 
and  not  one  of  them  sank  down  and  folded  her  hands 
and  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  let  things  drift  ; 
they  have  one  and  all  made  the  best  of  what  they 
had,  and  as  their  children  grew  up  they  were  able 
to  see  that  the  mothers  were  repaid  in  a measure 
for  all  they  had  done  for  them. 

I know  women  in  the  working-classes  whose 
husbands  either  cannot  or  will  not  get  work,  and 
1 liave  seen  them  rise  early  to  get  the  children  to 
school,  and  then  earn  enough  by  washing  or  charing 
to  keep  the  roof  over  their  heads,  and  the  little 
bodies  fed;  for  clothes  they  have  often  had  to 
depend  on  charity  so-called,  though,  indeed,  I 
think  the  State  should  exact  enough  from  the 
superfluities  of  the  rich,  for  each  child  to  be 
fed  and  clothed,  always  on  the  understanding  that 
some  service  is  rendered  in  return  to  the  State. 
But  the  worst  of  all  State  aid  is  that  it  must  be 
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administered  en  bloc  and  not  individually,  and  here 
is  where  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
higher  classes  should  come  in. 

If  in  their  schoolrooms  the  children  had  their 
first  lessons  of  personal  service,  the  leaven  would 
begin  to  work,  and  I do  not  think  any  mother  can 
too  soon  impress  on  her  children  that  their  one  idea 
should  be,  " What  can  I do  for  England?  ” In  a 
good  many  schoolrooms  of  which  I know,  I am 
thankful  to  say  this  is  the  watchword,  but, 
unfortunately,  not  in  the  majority. 

Still,  things  are  infinitely  better  than  they  were 
in  my  day,  for  when  I demanded  permission  to  go 
to  the  Children’s  Hospital  once  or  twice  a week  to 
play  and  read  with  the  poor  little  things,  I was  at 
once  suspected  of  being  “ crossed  in  love,”  than 
wliich  nothing  ever  was  more  absurd  in  this  world. 

I recollect,  too,  begging  that  I might  have  some 
poor  little  creatures  to  tea  and  play  in  our  big 
London  garden,  but  that  effort  was  at  once  most 
firmly  squashed.  Of  course,  they  would  bring  in 
diseases  and  creeping  beasts ; and  I could  not 
offer  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school,  first,  because 
the  boys  would  have  been  certain  I was  in  love  with 
the  curate,  and  secondly,  because  I should  not  have 
had  the  least  idea  what  to  teach,  for  I was  far  too 
much  of  a sceptic  to  swallow  all  the  orthodox 
creed  of  the  Catechism,  and  could  not  have  helped 
arguing  out  the  subject-matter  of  the  day’s  lessons 
with  the  parson,  to  save  my  life. 

Fortunately  for  me,  I always  loved  reading  and 
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writing,  and  had  even  crept  out  of  our  MS. 
magazine,  the  dear  old  Monthly  Medley,  into  the 
pages  of  the  Bayswatcr  Chronicle  before  I was 
married,  for  girls  require  a safety-valve  quite  as 
much  as  boys. 

But  nowadays  children  are  not  debarred  from 
helping  others  as  was  our  special  generation,  though 
I still  think  it  is  all  done  too  much  de  haul  en  has, 
and  there  is  very  little  personal  contact.  The  old 
fear  of  moral  and  physical  infection  still  exists 
naturally,  but  it  need  not  if  the  parents  learn  for 
themselves  what  homes  the  children  come  from. 
In  the  County  Council  schools  nowadays  great 
care  is  taken  to  discover  disease  and  dirt,  and  the 
Council  nurse  and  doctors’  examinations  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  bear  fruit. 

But  the  housing  question  must  make  all  hygiene 
merely  a name  for  the  present,  while  children  are 
often  sent  to  school  when  their  mothers  know  they 
ought  not  to  go;  first,  because  there  is  a most 
terrible  dread  of  the  school  officer,  and  secondly, 
because  the  children  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  losing 
many  of  the  bribes  they  are  given  for  unbroken 
attendance  over  a certain  number  of  years  in  which 
they  learn  nothing  of  the  least  use,  and  only  obtain 
a smattering  of  divers  things  which  unfit  them 
for  work,  and  teach  them  to  scoff  at  and  not  be 
proud  of  being  able  to  help  in  the  true  work  of 
the  world. 

I am  often  astonished  at  the  many  girls  who  are 
really  poor,  and  yet  will  do  anything  rather  than  go 
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into  domestic  service,  and  will,  indeed,  allow  their 
parents  to  pay  for  most  inferior  service  while 
they  go  out  in  the  world  and  scratch  a species 
of  livelihood  for  themselves  in,  perhaps,  what  they 
consider  a more  congenial  sphere.  They  will 
serve  in  shops,  become  “ teachers,”  sick-nurses, 
t}rpists,  anything  they  consider  “ genteel,”  but  they 
will  not  stay  at  home  and  do  a woman’s  work  in  the 
house,  while  in  the  lower  classes  girls  will  stand  hours 
in  a badly  ventilated  factory,  stew  in  “ sweat  shops,” 
jam-making,  sweet-making,  anything  that  will 
leave  their  evenings  free,  rather  than  become  part 
of  a family  where  they  will  have  good  beds,  food  and 
every  care,  whether  they  are  ill  or  well. 

I put  down  a great  deal  of  this  dishke  to  service 
to  the  fact  that  the  old  personal  relations  between 
employers  and  employed  have  been  rudely  sundered 
by  the  " I’m  as  good  as  you  are  ” legislation  of  the 
present  day.  I wish  people  could  recognise  that 
no  one  is  born  either  free  or  equal.  Providence 
sees  to  that;  it  gives  one  a fine  heritage,  a good 
lineage,  a fine  voice ; maybe  some  special  talent ; 
it  starts  the  other  in  life  hampered  by  disease,  and 
without  one  single  aptitude  to  enable  it  to  rise 
above  its  fellows.  Hampered  by  inherited  disease 
or  sin,  how  is  that  child  born  free?  Unequipped 
by  any  special  gift,  how  is  that  child  equal  with 
the  one  born  with  a nightingale’s  song  in  its  throat, 
an  artist’s  hands,  or  an  author’s  wide-seeing  eye? 
Let  us  therefore  face  this  truth  unflinchingly,  and 
from  that  pass  on  to  another  fact,  and  that  is,  that 
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those  who  have  all  the  advantages  that  health, 
birth,  or  talent,  can  give,  should  so  administer 
their  gifts  as  to  see  that  those  who  have  none  have 
the  help  they  alone  can  give. 

If  in  the  schoolroom  hfe  is  taken  seriously,  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  the  boys  and  girls  will  start 
out  ready  and  willing  to  give  the  world  their  share 
of  social  service. 

To  begin  with,  every  child  should  help  with  the 
contents  of  a hospital-box  into  which  should  go, 
ready  for  Christmas,  the  mended  toys  and  the  re- 
paired garments  that  are  so  invaluable  in  the 
children’s  wards,  and  here  advice  should  bo  sought 
and  taken  from  the  invaluable  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  I am  no  advocate  for  societies  as  a rule ; 
each  family  should  have  sufficient  sense  to  be  its 
own  society,  but  if  it  has  not,  and  has  neither 
tenants,  workpeople  nor  servants  who  have  children 
who  require  something  more  than  the  mere  necessities 
of  life,  then  the  C.O.S.  can  be  consulted. 

I am  sure  that  an  orphan  could  be  found  who 
could  be  personally  looked  after  by  that  special 
home.  If  it  be  motherless  as  well  as  fatherless, 
it  can  be  paid  for  in  some  good  home,  not  an 
institution  where  it  becomes  a number  and  not  an 
individual,  but  in  some  cottage  home;  its  clothes 
can  be  made  by  the  girls,  and  it  can  be  taught  some 
trade  by  the  Ixjys’  pocket-money,  and  launched  in 
life ; and  if  possible,  it  should  spend  some  part  of 
the  year  in  the  society  of  its  many  parents. 

I would  far  sooner  help  the  child  of  a poor 
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professional  man  than  a mere  waif  and  stray; 
in  this  case  the  child  can  be  taken  into  the  school- 
room itself,  but,  also  in  that  case,  the  governess 
must  be  an  exceptionally  clever  person,  for  she 
must  hold  the  balance  true  between  those  who 
pay  her  for  her  services  and  the  one  that  cannot, 
and  I found  once  that  this  was  not  always  done  in 
the  manner  that  I trusted  it  would  be. 

With  a child  taken  from  the  poorer  classes,  the 
“ orphan  ” is  more  easily  managed,  especially  if 
its  young  protectors  live  in  the  country  and  have 
a lodge  where  it  can  be  housed  with  the  lodge- 
keeper’s  family,  or  else  with  the  gardener’s  or 
coachman’s  children.  In  this  case  it  can  be  in 
the  company  of  the  children  of  the  house  occasion- 
ally, always  under  the  eye  of  an  older  person,  as 
should,  indeed,  the  children  of  all  one’s  employees. 
If  this  is  done  and  the  children  share  their  privileges 
and  pleasures  as  a matter  of  course,  the  others  go 
out  into  the  world  equipped  with  a certain  amount 
of  common-sense,  and  the  idea  that,  far  from 
“ robbing  ” it  of  its  “ rights  ” or  “ keeping  it 
down,”  its  richer,  far  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters  have  done  their  best  to  share,  and  have  given 
it,  at  any  rate,  a chance  of  becoming  a useful 
member  of  society  in  the  state  into  which  it  “ shall 
please  God  to  call  it.”  No  part  of  the  Catechism 
has  been  more  misquoted  than  that. 

At  the  same  time,  the  child  that  starts  handi- 
capped by  bad  parents,  evil  surroundings  and 
perhaps  a vile  temper,  is  not  especially  placed  there 
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by  God,  or  for  ever.  The  Government  is  doing 
much  nowadays  to  give  every  child  a chance. 
It  is  for  the  child  to  take  it.  That  it  does  not  do  so 
cannot  be  put  down  to  anything  save  a real  innate 
love  of  dirt  and  evil  that  will  take  many  a generation 
to  eradicate  entirely. 

I have  heard  that  the  lowest  class  of  foreign 
soldier  who  has  his  military  service  to  perform, 
during  which  he  has  to  be  compulsorily  clean,  soon 
sheds  his  veneer  of  soap,  and  returns  to  his  natural 
grime,  and  that  three  years  do  not  make  him  love 
purity  and  cleanliness.  Twice  three  generations 
will  not  make  the  world  clean  either.  Yet,  as  we 
can  one  and  all  help  to  do  our  own  tiny  portion  if 
we  wish,  this  should  be  the  first  lesson  taught  to  all 
boys  and  girls  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  born 
into  a decent  home,  and  this  lesson  once  thoroughly 
rubbed  in  in  the  early  years,  is  never  for  one 
moment  forgotten,  of  that  be  sure.  Some  of  us 
evolved  it  “ out  of  our  inner  consciousness  ” forty 
or  more  years  ago,  and,  personally,  I could  never 
see  the  necessity  of  giving  great  feasts  and  dinners 
to  people  who  could  ask  me  back,  and  who  would 
most  likely  contrast  my  food  and  arrangements 
with  the  next  place  they  dined  at — ^generally,  of 
course,  much  to  my  detriment.  But  I could  see 
that  it  gave  an  enormous  pleasure  to  our  men’s 
wives  and  children  to  come  to  tea  in  the  garden  on 
one  of  the  children’s  birthdays,  and  to  the  men  to 
come  to  supper  and  music  on  another  equally 
festive  occasion.  While,  despite  my  dislike  for  the 
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ordinary  parson  and  all  his  works,  I used  to  have 
soft  corners  for  choir-boys,  perhaps  of  all  imps  the 
worst,  and  for  Sunday  school  treats  too. 

Big  parties  for  children  of  our  own  standing  I 
never  had  any  patience  with,  I have  seen  too  much 
of  them  for  that.  I have  even  heard  the  guests 
complain  of  the  food,  and  sneer  at  the  conjuror  and 
the  Christmas-tree,  while  the  heart-burnings  about 
their  frocks  have  made  many  little  girls  miserable, 
while  little  boys  sulk,  over-eat  themselves,  and 
finally  are  well  in  training  to  become  the  selfish 
mortals  of  whom  we  see  so  very  many  about  the 
world,  who  are  neither  “ good  for  man  nor  beast.” 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that 
every  boy  or  girl  should  be  so  trained  (no  matter 
what  is  the  special  station  in  life)  that  he  or  she 
could  earn  their  living  should  it  be  necessary  to 
do  so. 

The  son  of  a large  landowner  (if  there  are  any 
left  in  the  future)  should  be  taught  in  the  school- 
room and  before  he  goes  to  school,  that  he  will  be 
responsible  for  the  lives  and  happiness  of  those  who 
are  living  on  his  estate  and  under  his  care,  and  he 
should  be  most  thoroughly  trained  also  to  know 
actual  farming,  the  best  way  of  housing  his  tenants, 
and  the  real  value  of  the  land  after  it  has  yielded 
him  a “ living  wage.” 

I do  not  wonder  at  the  rage  that  seizes  the 
present-day  demagogue,  who  only  sees  one  side  of 
the  picture  and  looks  out  on  the  very  broad  acres 
and  the  manor-house  possessed  by  one  man  only. 
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because  he  sees  that  side  merely,  and  does  not  know 
and  will  not  learn  that  a country-side  under  the 
sway  of  a good  man  is  happier  and  better  looked 
after  than  it  can  be  when  he  gets  his  own  way  and 
cuts  up  the  land  into  snippets,  each  possessing  its 
owTi  jerry-built  house  and  its  own  jerry-built 
owner  too. 

England  was  never  so  well  defended,  loved, 
respected  and  feared,  as  in  the  'sixties,  when  land- 
lords were  waking  up  to  their  responsibilities  and 
the  love  between  them  and  their  tenants  was  a very 
real  thing. 

\Vlien  one  recollects  the  days  of  the  first  v'olunteers, 
when  the  sons  of  the  big  houses,  the  big  businesses, 
the  big  shops,  all  rushed  to  join,  followed  by  all 
the  men  they  employed  who  were  of  full  age,  and 
contrasts  them  with  the  Territorial  fiasco,  one  pauses. 

Is  it  too  late  to  go  back  to  those  friendly  times, 
with  their  cricket  matches  in  the  parks;  their 
shooting  matches;  their  contentment?  Well!  I 
do  not  know,  but  I do  hope  that  the  class  hatred 
that  is  abroad  may  be  attacked  in  our  schoolrooms 
and  in  our  schools,  and  that  “ Love  one  another  ” 
may  j-et  prevail,  despite  Limehouse  and  the  flood 
of  turgid  violence  in  which  we  are  at  present  sub- 
merged. At  any  rate,  as  long  as  landowners  still 
own  their  own  property,  those  are  wise  who  cease  to 
make  themselves  bad  examples,  who  live  with  their 
wives  in  peace  at  home,  and  who,  having  children, 
teach  them  so  to  trim  their  sails  that  they  can  be 
ready  for  even  a tempest  that  » may  leave  them 
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stranded  but  not  helpless,  because  they  will  be  able 
to  turn  their  hands  to  something  by  which  they 
can  earn  their  bread. 

Girls,  too,  should  one  and  all  have  something 
they  must  do  as  soon  as  the  schoolroom  claims  them 
from  the  clutches  of  the  nursery-governess,  I do 
not  believe  in  schools  for  girls,  and  I put  down  a 
great  deal  of  the  unpleasant  revolt  of  the  present 
day  to  the  high  schools  and  the  great  fashionable 
schools  where  games  are  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
life,  and  where  good  manners  and  gentle  ways  and 
soft  voices  are  sneered  at  and  condemned. 

For  girls  who  have  to  earn  their  living  for  a 
certainty  some  of  these  schools  are  unfortunately 
necessary.  No  governess,  however  trained,  can  be 
up  in  the  latest  fads  which  enable  examinations  to 
be  passed  successfully,  and  these  must  be  passed 
and  certificates  gained  if  a good  berth  is  desired. 
There  are  excellent  posts  available  for  w'omen  under 
the  County  Council,  particulars  of  which  are  to  be 
gathered  from  their  head  offices.  Some  are  in  the 
form  of  lectureships  on  domestic  matters,  on  hj^giene 
and  even  on  cookery  and  home  management,  but 
I deprecate  girls  and  unmarried  w’omen  going  in 
for  this  last  subject,  or  the  still  more  important 
one  of  tending  infants  and  teaching  mothers  how 
to  feed  and  bring  up  their  babies.  No  doubt  the 
teachers  know  a very  great  deal  more  in  theory  than 
the  mothers  do,  but  I am  certain  the  mothers 
would  listen  and  learn  far  more  eagerly  if  some 
woman  w'ho  was  married  and  had  brought  up  her 
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o\m  family  was  the  lecturer,  than  they  do  at 
present. 

For  girls  in  the  wage-earning  ranks  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  endless  openings  now.  They  can 
become  gardeners,  decorators,  reporters,  colonists 
and,  of  course,  typists  and  clerks,  but  I should 
never  recommend  the  latter  occupations,  nor  the 
even  more  unhealthy  lives  lived  in  post-offices  and 
telephone  exchanges  and  in  shops.  Personally, 
were  I young  and  obliged  to  work  for  my  living, 
I should  become  a gardener,  or  else  a colonist ; 
anything  that  took  me  out  of  doors,  and  were  I 
a little  lower  in  the  social  scale  I should  become 
either  a lady’s-maid  or  a parlour-maid  vath  some 
nice  people.  I do  not  know  pleasanter  work  than 
parlour  work,  and  one  could  hear  all  the  talk  at 
the  table,  beside  having  the  flowers  to  arrange  and 
the  silver  and  glass  under  one’s  care.  Moreover,  a 
professed  cook  always  can  earn  her  bread  and  butter, 
and  her  position  is  not  one  to  be  despised. 

For  girls  who  have  not  apparently  to  earn  a 
living,  I should  advise  a severe  course  of  the  Charitj' 
Organisation  social  work.  There  is  a very  great 
deal  of  unpaid  work  waiting  for  the  woman  of 
leisure  and  money,  and  I very  much  deprecate  any 
woman  taking  work  just  to  earn  a little  more 
money  to  spend  when  she  has  plenty  l>eside.  She 
cheapens  the  market  and  often  enough  takes  the 
bread  out  of  a sister’s  mouth,  whose  very  life  may 
depend  on  the  work  she  has  taken  up  as  a hobby 
or  occupation  under  cost  price. 
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There  is  a very  good  paid  occupation,  too,  op>en 
to  women  in  the  liigher  ranks  as  " Lady  Almoners  ” 
who  are  attached  to  hospitals,  but  I fancy  some 
little  interest  is  required  to  obtain  these  posts. 
Anyhow,  they  are  worth  trying  for,  and  learning 
about ; but,  of  course,  young  girls  are  not  required, 
and  the  women  who  gain  these  prizes  must  have  a 
good  stock  of  common-sense,  and  have  seen  something 
of  that  part  of  the  underworld  in  which  they  may 
have  to  work. 

How  I do  wish  people  would  have  sufficient 
sense  not  to  give  to  beggars  in  the  street,  or  to 
give  at  all  in  so-called  “ charity,”  unless  they  are 
absolutely  certain  they  are  doing  right.  This  is 
an  education  all  gently  born  girls  should  have 
besides  all  the  rest,  and  it  should  not  include  the 
art  of  charity  bazaars  or  selling  in  the  street  or  any 
of  the  noisy  occupations  of  this  well-advertised  day, 
but  it  should  include  the  knowledge  of  how  best  to 
look  for  and  help  the  really  deserving,  and  how  to 
make  the  utmost  of  everything  they  may  possess. 

It  is  always  curious  to  me  how  much  is  wasted 
in  this  world.  There  are  actually  gentle-folk  who 
cannot  afford  a newspaper,  a new  book,  a drive 
or  a change,  yet  newspapers  are  no  trouble  to  do 
up  and  post,  neither  are  books,  and  how  often  do 
I not  see  carriages  and  motors  passing  containing 
only  one  lady  and  her  dog  ? Surely  she  could  find, 
through  her  doctor  or  even  her  parson,  some  one 
to  whom  the  drive  would  mean  new  life,  some  one 
in  her  own  rank,  though  not  in  the  same  scale  of 
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riches  as  herself,  to  whom  a change  can  so  often  be 
given  gracefully,  and  accepted  in  the  same  way. 

But  unless  all  this  is  taught  in  the  earliest  years, 
neither  girls  nor  boys  will  learn  it.  So  the  most 
necessary  lessons  are  sympathy,  love  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  share  and  not  to  grab,  and,  above  all,  to 
leave  the  world  a little  better  than  one  found  it, 
if  only  in  our  own  special  corner  of  the  universe. 

What  care,  then,  must  be  taken  to  secure  a good 
governess  for  the  girls,  and  a good  first  school  for 
the  boys,  who  will,  of  course,  proceed  later  on  to 
one  of  our  great  public  schools. 

I once  felt  that  boys  ought  to  be  brought  up  at 
home,  and,  indeed,  so  they  ought  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  no.  I do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  nothing 
takes  a man  so  far  and  does  as  much  for  him  as 
a public  school  and  university  education.  I know 
only  a few  boys  who  were  home-educated,  and  I 
do  not  like  them,  and  I do  not  believe  any  one  else 
hkes  them  either;  while  public-school  lads  make 
and  keep  friends  and  have  something  about  them 
nothing  else  gives. 

I would  make  the  schoolroom  itself  an  out-of- 
door  one,  with  shifting  shutters  to  keep  out  the  cold 
or  wind  or  too  much  rain,  and  I would  have  proper 
desks  and  seats,  and  here  all  lessons  should  be 
learned.  A gymnasium  is  an  excellent  thing  too, 
and  all  children  should  learn  to  dance  and  swim, 
and  the  recent  revival  of  old  English  country  dances 
is  a most  excellent  thing.  Little  children  can  begin 
with^them,  and  boys  will  like  the  fun  of  them,  while 
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they  inwardly  detest  the  regular  dancing-school, 
with  its  pointed  toes  and  its  affectation,  and  its 
best  clothes  and  its  dressed-out  little  girls. 

I do  not  like  the  idea  of  mixed  schools  at  all. 
They  hail  from  the  land  of  divorce,  and  I feel  sure, 
while  the  girls  are  rough  and  the  boys  " missish," 
the  boys  wll  never  learn  to  worship  or  care  for  women 
if  they  are  always  with  them,  and  boys  are  far 
better  trained  by  men  and  with  boys  only,  especially 
if  the  men  are  men  and  not  mere  schoolmasters,  and 
who  recollect  their  own  youth  and  their  own  tempta- 
tions, and  are  not  ashamed  to  speak  out  on  the 
matter  whenever  they  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  best  panaceas  for  all  evils  are  hard  work, 
long  walks,  hard  play,  anything  that  thorouglily 
fatigues  the  body  and  keeps  it  in  subjection.  After 
all,  the  soul  should  be  the  master,  not  the  body,  and 
the  less  the  latter  is  thought  about  the  better  for 
all  concerned. 

The  same  in  a measure  applies  to  girls,  and,  above 
all,  should  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  see 
doubtful  folk  at  other  people’s  houses,  or  hear 
dubious  talk,  or  read  disagreeable  literature.  I 
should  never  forbid  a book.  I should  remark 
that  it  was  dull  or  stupid,  but  that  the  children 
could  read  it  if  they  liked  to  waste  their  time.  I 
read  everything  I could  before  I was  sixteen,  and 
I am  sure  I was  never  a penny  the  worse,  simply 
because  I had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  many 
of  the  things  meant,  and  merely  thought  them 
ludicrously  absurd. 
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Moreover,  I do  declare  there  are  some  sins  that 
should  never  be  overlooked  or  forgiven  socially. 
The  unfaithful  wife,  the  wicked  mother,  should  be 
shunned  like  poison,  and  I do  not  know  any  fate 
bad  enough  for  her  who  deliberately  draws  the 
husband  away  from  his  wife  and  leaves  her  stranded 
at  a time  of  life,  maybe,  w'hen  she  requires  most 
his  love  and  care.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to 
men,  and  w’ere  these  offenders  against  morality 
shunned  as  they  should  be  the  world  w^ould  be  purer. 
At  any  rate,  each  mother  who  cares  can  keep  her 
children  away  from  such  creatures  as  long  as  they 
are  children.  When  they  grow  up,  sometimes 
horrible  people  draw  them  aw'ay  into  their  own 
vicious  circle,  simply  because  they  long  to  see  their 
downfall.  That  accomplished,  they  sneer  at  the 
early  training  which,  after  all,  can  only  be  a training 
and  can  only  in  a measure  help  them  to  stand  out 
longer  against  these  temptations  than  perhaps  they 
otherwise  would  have  done. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  when  the  parents  arc 
young  enough  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  boys' 
and  girls’  play,  and  are  neither  too  old  nor  too  ill 
to  really  entertain  them  at  home.  Moreover,  it  is 
imperativ'^e  that  all  young  folk  should  be  intensely 
interested  in  all  that  goes  on  daily  in  the  world 
around.  Ancient  history  is  excellent,  but  modern 
history  is  quite  as  important,  and  newspapers,  such 
as  the  Daily  Graphic  and  Punch,  arc  indispen- 
sable in  the  schoolroom.  The  Daily  Graphic,  as  I 
remarked  before,  has  capital  little  “ leaders  ” full 
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of  common-sense  and  written  without  bias,  and  it 
never  reports  unsavoury  matters;  and,  moreover, 
every  war  should  be  followed  on  the  map,  and  such 
legislation  discussed  as  can  be  talked  over,  and  books 
spoken  of,  and  pictures  should  also  be  subjects  of 
conversation.  Aimless  gossip  must  be  stamped  on 
at  once  in  the  nursery,  then  it  will  not  intrude  into 
the  schoolroom,  and  any  attempt  at  “he  says  and 
she  says  “ and  " I wonder  why  such  and  such  a 
one  did  so-and-so,”  must  be  stopped  immediately. 
There  are  a hundred  things  happening  daily  of 
far  more  interest  than  one’s  neighbours’  or  friends’ 
doings,  so  let  them  alone.  It  is  only  the  smallest 
of  small  minds  that  can  abide  personal  chit-chat, 
after  all. 

I think  one  should  say  just  a few  words  about  a 
more  commonplace  matter — that  of  dress — before 
one  goes  into  more  recondite  subjects.  All  girls 
should  wear  combined  underclothing,  and  knicker- 
bockers of  the  same  material  as  their  skirt.  A serge 
skirt  and  blouse  will  suffice  until  they  are  of  drawing- 
room age,  though  a smarter  frock  may  be  allow’ed 
for  Sundays,  for  I like  Sunday  clothes  and  always 
shall,  and  no  stays  should  be  worn  at  all  until  the 
girl  is  eighteen.  She  should  have  a corded  bodice, 
on  which  her  knickerbockers  and  skirt  can  be 
buttoned,  and  at  eighteen  she  should  have  sensible 
stays  made  for  her  by  a good  couturier.  Moreover, 
no  one,  boy  or  girl,  should  ever  be  allowed  a ready- 
made boot  or  shoe.  These  must  be  made  for  them. 
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Endless  foot  troubles  are  caused  by  cheap  and 
ready-made  boots,  and  even  internal  troubles  can 
arise  from  them.  Good  boots  and  shoes,  good 
under-garments  first,  and  then  think  of  the  outside — 
that  is  an  axiom  for  every  one,  in  whatever  rank  of 
life  they  may  be. 

Boys  should  never  wear  braces  until  they  are 
obliged,  and  I hope  some  day  something  more 
sensible  than  the  male  waistcoat  may  be  made.  I 
got  over  the  absurdity  of  it  once  by  putting  red 
flannel  inside  the  stupid  lining  back.  Of  course,  it 
was  hidden  by  the  lining,  for  boys  are  worse  than 
girls  about  their  clothes,  and  they  must  one  and  all 
be  alike  at  school,  or  their  lives  are  made  a burden 
to  them  by  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

How  I %vish  they  could  one  and  all  be  clad  in 
loose  flannel  shirts  and  trousers  or  knickerbockers. 
It  would  be  so  healthy;  but  then  it  would  not  be 
smart,  and  so  I suppose  I shall  never  see  the  male 
clad  in  anything  in  the  least  resembling  beauty  or 
common-sense. 

If  the  parents  are  well-off  all  the  holidays  can 
be  spent  in  visiting  places  of  historical  interest, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  in  thoroughly  knowing 
all  they  can  about  them.  Of  course,  I would  not 
ban  the  dear,  delightful  seaside,  but  I have  known 
whole  families  go  there  and  never  stir  from  the  sea- 
front, though  just  behind  them,  as  it  were,  w'ere 
places  of  world-wide  historical  note.  The  little  ones 
can  dabble  about  on  the  shore  and  the  elder  ones 
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can  bathe  and  sail,  but  the  afternoon  should  be 
devoted  to  learning  England,  or  France,  or  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  here  the  motor  comes  in  as  a great 
educator.  It  takes  one  farther  afield  than  one  could 
ever  hope  to  go  without  it,  and  if  we  manage  a 
picnic  tea  we  can  put  the  powder  very  nicely  in  the 
jam.  The  children  will  learn  about  the  battle  or 
the  old  king,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  without  undue 
effort,  as  all  will  be  connected  in  their  minds  with 
pleasant  excursions.  They  will  learn  without  know- 
ing it,  and  will  have  a store  of  information  that  will 
be  of  immense  service  later  on.  I recollect  my 
father  always  told  us  to  observe  all  we  saw,  and 
always  asked  us  to  tell  him  all  we  had  seen  during 
the  day,  and,  moreover,  to  recollect  all  we  could. 
To  the  day,  or  nearly  to  the  day,  of  his  death,  at  a 
little  less  than  ninety-one,  he  kept  a diary.  This  is 
a wonderful  aid  to  memory,  and  all  cliildren  should 
be  encouraged  to  keep  one. 

Until  life  became  too  sad  for  me  to  chronicle  it 
any  more,  I had  one  that  extended  about  fifty  years, 
but  then  I burned  it.  It  had  done  its  work  for  me 
in  sundry  books  I have  written,  and  I knew  I could 
never  have  anything  I wanted  to  remember  any 
more.  But  that  diary  once  helped  to  gain  a law- 
suit, and  I am  sure  every  one,  big  and  small,  should 
keep  one.  I began  at  six,  and  I had  once  a friend 
who  was  as  bad — or  as  good — only  she  kept  pieces 
of  all  her  dresses,  and  put  against  them  what 
happened  when  she  wore  the  special  garment.  I 
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wonder  what  became  of  those  many  stout  volumes  ? 
She  has  been  dead  many  years,  but  now  all  her  family 
is  dead  one  wonders  if  the  books  were  burned,  as 
they  most  certainly  ought  to  have  been.  Mine  were 
mere  chronicles  of  names,  dates  and  weather  and 
places.  1 would  never  keep  any  other  kind,  but 
that  has  proved  useful  to  me  over  and  over  again. 

I always  began  my  day  by  putting  down  the  events 
of  the  day  before  and  the  weather  of  the  day.  One 
must  make  rules  and  regulations  even  about  a diary, 
else  I am  quite  sure  it  will  never  be  kept  regularly 
at  all,  and  unless  this  rule  is  made  the  diary  will  only 
begin  vigorously  in  January,  grow  weak  in  February, 
and  finally  die  in  March,  and  the  excellent  habit  of 
diary-keeping  will  then  never  be  formed  at  all. 

One  cannot  state  positively  at  what  age  a boy 
should  go  to  his  first  school,  for  a very  great  deal 
depends  on  the  boy  himself;  a strong  boy  can  go 
at  eight,  but  the  ordinary  child,  who  has  brothers 
and  sisters,  need  not  be  separated  from  them  before 
he  is  nine  or  ten. 

A day  school  is  excellent  in  theory  but  very  bad 
in  practice;  unless  a child  can  be  accompanied,  he 
or  she  may  make  most  undesirable  acquaintances 
en  route,  besides  which  there  is  the  constant  cold- 
catching  that  spoils  many  a term.  On  a bad  day 
shoes  may  not  be  changed,  or  a sudden  shower 
may  give  a wet  coat  that  is  not  removed ; or  other 
children  in  the  school  come  with  colds,  which  are 
passed  on.  In  any  case,  when  school  is  necessary. 
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it  should  be  a boarding-school,  one  that  is  well 
known,  not  only  for  the  fact  that  it  gains  a high 
percentage  of  scholarships,  but  that  its  health 
record  is  good,  and  that  the  head  master  thoroughly 
understands  what  preparation  is  best  for  the 
particular  great  school  to  which  the  boy  will  go 
later. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  take  a leaf  out  of  the 
German  book,  and  not  allow  any  one  to  teach  who 
does  not  possess  certificates,  but  I do  not  want  to 
see  the  fearful  cramming  most  German  children  have 
to  endure.  All  the  same,  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  teach  who  has  not  something  to  show  to  prove 
that  he  or  she  has  the  requisite  knowledge.  But 
the  teacher  is  born,  not  made,  and  a good  teacher  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the 
State. 

I think  if  all  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  be 
natural,  to  love  fresh  air,  exercise,  animals,  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  to  feel  they  are  in  the  world  to 
try  and  make  it  a little  better  than  they  found  it, 
they  will  grow  up  good  men  and  women,  and  will 
in  their  turn  hand  on  the  torch  burning  yet  more 
brilliantly  than  it  did  when  they  received  it  into 
their  little  hands. 

Moreover,  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  should  be  trained 
with  the  idea  that  they  may  have,  perhaps  not  to 
earn,  but  to  justify  their  right  to  their  existence. 
Above  all,  if  a girl  has  no  real  talent  for  music,  it  is 
criminal  to  force  her  to  waste  so  many  hours  a day 
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in  torturing  herself  and  others  at  the  piano.  Let 
her  learn  enough  to  play  simple  dance  music  or  even 
accompany  a song,  though  this  requires  more 
sympathy  than  the  ordinary  “ musician,”  so-called, 
understands;  but  then,  if  she  does  not  really  love 
music,  let  it  rest  at  that.  There  is  more  agony 
distributed  daily  by  the  unwilling  piano-player,  and 
more  wasted  time,  than  by  any  other  form  of  would- 
be  culture  that  I know. 

Many  girls  sew  beautifully  and  love  it ; let  them 
use  their  talents  for  the  poor.  Many  girls  like 
nursing;  let  them  be  trained  to  nurse  properly; 
they  may  marry  millionaires  and  have  country  places 
under  their  control.  The  trained  woman  can  give 
endless  help  which  does  not  take  the  bread  out  of 
any  one’s  mouth,  and  she  can  help  the  overworked 
mothers  and  wives  in  a manner  no  untrained  woman 
possibly  can.  The  whole  system  of  training  our 
boys  and  girls,  then,  can  be  summed  up  in  this,  I 
think : train  them  to  work,  and  from  their  earliest 
days  to  be  enthusiastic  about  something  or  other 
that  shall  be  of  use.  Life  will  never  be  dull,  be  it 
as  long  as  it  may,  if  we  are  doing,  aye,  and  learning 
something,  and  can  feel  that  even  in  a small  way  we 
have  been  useful  to  our  own  generation,  and  done 
our  best  for  the  one  that  will  come  after. 

If  the  girls  have  not  for  certain  to  earn  a living 
I would  never  send  them  to  a boarding-school.  If 
there  be  a very  good  high  school  one  might  consider 
that,  but  here  come  in  the  same  objections  as  arise 
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in  the  case  of  boys.  The  girls  would  have  to  be 
escorted  to  and  from  school,  and  must  not  be  allowed 
to  make  promiscuous  acquaintances. 

I confess  I was  amazed  at  my  little  grand-daughter 
receiving  invitations  to  parties  from  people  I did 
not  know,  whose  children  went  to  the  same  day 
school  she  did.  Naturally,  I wrote  and  refused 
them,  on  the  ground  that  the  child  did  not  visit 
at  houses  where  I did  not  go,  but  I was  thought 
hopelessly  behind  the  age.  Well ! I am  content  to 
remain  there ; if  we  allow  our  children  to  go  about 
on  their  own,  how  can  we  guard  them  from  evil? 
No  girl  under  twenty-one  should  make  her  own 
friends  whose  people  are  not  known  to  her  parents, 
and  even  after  that  age  it  is  most  desirable  that 
something  should  be  known  of  the  friends  they 
make. 

In  choosing  a governess  it  is  most  desirable,  too, 
that  we  know  something  of  her  home  and  her 
bringing  up,  and,  above  all,  must  she  love  the  open 
air  and  long  walks,  and  have  some  idea  of  botany 
and  history,  and  make  the  walks  interesting  in  some 
way  or  another. 

One  of  my  boys  once  announced  he  wished  “ walks 
was  dead.”  When  he  said  that,  I saw  something 
was  wrong,  and  after  that  went  out  with  the  children 
whenever  I could.  No  wonder  they  wished  walks 
were  dead;  that  wretched  governess  used  to  rush 
round  the  prescribed  route,  scarcely  speaking, 
except  to  urge  the  laggards  to  speed,  and  until  I 
told  stories  and  pointed  out  what  w'as  to  be  seen. 
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the  children  hated  their  promenade.  After  that, 
all  went  well,  but  I did  not  keep  that  governess,  and 
she  made  way  for  some  one  who  had  more  sense,  at 
any  rate,  than  her  predecessor. 

But  the  governess  of  to-day  is  very  different  from 
the  governess  of  forty  years  ago,  I am  thankful  to 
say.  At  the  same  time,  when  she  is  engaged,  she 
must  be  told  very  carefully  what  she  is  expected  to 
do  and  not  to  do,  for  the  one  thing  is  as  important 
as  the  other. 

She  should  be  given  a bright  bedroom  and  a nice, 
airy  schoolroom,  and  these  are  her  own  quarters. 
She  can  have  an  ample  supply  of  books  and  news- 
papers, and,  if  she  has  sense,  and  most  educated 
women  have  nowadays,  she  will  not  think  herself 
slighted  and  neglected  if  she  does  not  dine  downstairs 
and  spend  the  evening  in  the  drawing-room.  Often 
enough  this  is  the  only  time  the  husband  and  wife 
have  together,  and  they  do  not  want  a third  person, 
no  matter  whom  she  may  be,  and  the  governess  must 
be  tired,  must  want  time  to  read,  or  even  mend  her 
own  garments  and  write  letters ; if  she  does  not,  she 
cannot  be  worth  her  salt,  of  that  be  very  sure. 

I always  had  the  children  down  at  luncheon,  and 
had  tea  with  them  in  the  schoolroom,  and  I found 
that  answer  very  well,  and,  indeed,  in  most  houses, 
children  and  governess  always  appear  at  luncheon. 
It  is  good  for  them  all  to  do  so.  Tea  is  so  much  more 
of  a society  function  than  it  was  in  my  day  that  I 
fancy  a schoolroom  tea  would  be  impossible  now. 
If  it  is  not  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  governess 
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and  the  children  to  play  hosts  in  their  turn,  and  the 
mother  sees  that  things  are  sent  up  properly,  and 
that  the  china  and  silver  are  all  they  should  be,  and 
the  linen  is  fresh  and  clean. 

Servants  often  neglect  the  schoolroom,  the 
governess  does  not  like  to  be  always  complaining, 
and  the  schoolroom  tea  makes  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  one  to  see  for  oneself  that  things  are  as 
they  most  undoubtedly  should  be. 

It  is  a good  plan,  too,  for  each  child  to  own  its 
own  cup,  saucer,  plate  and  silver,  and  for  the 
governess  to  have  her  own,  and  for  the  mother  to 
have  her  own  schoolroom  set;  then,  if  broken,  the 
china  must  be  replaced  at  once,  and  children  cannot 
too  soon  possess  their  own  things.  They  value  their 
own  rooms,  their  own  books,  their  own  pictures, 
and  notice  things  much  quicker  when  they  feel  they 
are  responsible  in  a measure  for  the  way  in  which 
the  room  looks,  or  their  table  is  laid. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a mother  take 
upon  herself  the  teaching  of  the  children,  as  far  as 
lessons  are  concerned,  for  no  mother  can  really  be 
fit  to  do  so.  If  she  does,  she  must  give  up  every- 
thing to  the  schoolroom,  and  then  where  would  the 
house  and  the  husband  come  in?  Visitors  would 
have  to  be  forbidden.  She  could  never  accept  or 
give  invitations,  and  her  mind  would  become 
atrophied  from  never  being  exercised  except  for  the 
children. 

A governess  is  different ; she  has  been  trained, 
she  has  no  servant  worries,  no  household  cares,  no 
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husband  to  please,  no  friends  (while  she  is  at  work) 
to  make  and  keep ; the  mother  has  all  these  duties, 
and  if  she  does  not  perform  them  the  children  will 
suffer. 

No,  let  her  spare  no  pains  to  find  and  keep  a good 
governess;  let  her  pay  her  well,  as  much  as  ever 
she  can  afford,  even  if  she  has  to  go  without  a new 
dress  or  two,  or  even  a trip  abroad  or  a motor,  but 
the  mother  must  not  give  the  regular  lessons;  if 
she  does,  she  cannot  keep  her  friends,  her  husband’s 
love,  and  her  house  in  good  order  and  well  managed, 
and  in  times  of  stress  a good  governess  is  a treasure. 
She  will  help  and  not  hinder,  and  is  quite  as  valuable 
and  as  dear  to  the  older  children  as  is  the  old  nurse 
in  their  nursery  days. 


CHAPTER  XI 


ODDS  AND  ENDS 

When  I look  back  at  my  housekeeping  experiences 
I wonder  what  will  be  of  most  use  to  my  readers. 
My  mind  on  this  subject  rather  resembles  the  useful 
“ piece-drawer  " or  rag-bag  that  all  good  house- 
mothers used  to  cherish.  I put  in  my  hand  and 
may  draw  out  a strong  and  useful  morsel  of  hard- 
wearing  stuff  or  I may  merely  obtain  a flimsy  rag 
of  no  use  to  any  one,  not  even  to  the  owner.  All 
the  same,  I literally  burn  vdth  desire  to  make 
whatever  experiences  I have  had  of  use  to  others, 
because  I am  always  suffering  from  seeing  my  own 
mistakes  repeated  and  my  own  faults  reproduced. 

Most  certainly  the  largest  scrap  dravii  out 
concerns  the  next  generation.  It  is  a most  cruel 
fate,  I consider,  that  gives  the  modelling  of  a child’s 
mind  and  the  making  or  marring  of  its  health  and 
future  into  the  most  ignorant  hands,  and  girls 
should  most  undoubtedly  be  trained  by  their 
mothers  or  married  aunts  to  understand  what  this 
really  means.  One  cannot  too  soon  see  that  an 
infant  is  properly  handled,  dressed,  fed  and  sur- 
rounded by  beauty.  One  cannot  take  too  much 
care  that  children  do  not  hear  or  see  things  they 
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should  not,  and,  above  all,  we  must  have  implicit 
obedience  and  discipUne,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
obedience  must  be  to  reasonable  orders  or  wishes, 
and  the  discipline  must  not  be  either  hard  or 
Spartan,  but  it  must  exist.  Moreover,  we  must 
impress  on  children  that  noise  does  not  make  for 
happiness  and  that  wild  shrieks  are  never  tolerated 
under  any  circumstances  and  that  low  voices  must 
be  cultivated  even  in  nursery  days. 

Occupation  must  be  at  hand,  but  those  children 
are  happiest  who  early  find  their  own  amusement 
and  do  not  rely  on  older  folk.  “ Wliat  can  I do 
now?  ” is  a question  that  should  never  be  asked. 
The  well-brought-up  child  knows  what  it  wants  to 
do  and  does  it  without  troubling  its  elders  in  the 
matter  at  all.  Mischief  must  be  suppressed  at  once 
and,  moreover,  paid  for  in  coin  by  the  person  who 
did  it,  and  children  should  as  early  as  possible  earn 
a certain  amount  of  pocket-money.  I recollect  the 
current  price  for  collecting  snails  in  the  garden  was 
one  penny  a dozen,  for  going  errands  according  to  dis- 
tance ; helping  at  jam-making  times  was  also  a means 
of  money-making,and  as  soon  as  possible  an  allowance 
should  be  given.  This  can  at  first  cover  gloves  and 
stamps ; later  on  it  may  extend  to  clothes,  but  this 
must  not  be  supplemented  by  sartorial  gifts,  and  it 
must  be  carefully  calculated  on  the  basis  of  income, 
and  the  parents  must  demonstrate  that  that  is  a 
sum  that  cannot  be  exceeded  without  a horrid 
financial  crisis. 

Of  course,  in  the  ranks  where  such  allowances  are 
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out  of  the  question,  their  own  earnings  must  be 
hypothecated  for  clothes,  but  if  sufficient  a sum 
should  be  given  the  parents  for  board  and  lodging. 
Even  if  they  could  afford  the  home  and  food,  the 
parents  are  not  doing  well  to  let  the  sons  and 
daughters  retain  all  they  earn.  If  they  do,  they 
will  always  look  upon  such  earnings  as  pocket- 
money  only,  and  will  never  learn  that  what  they 
earn  is  not  what  will  allow  a man  or  woman  to 
start  out  and  make  and  found  a home  for  themselves. 

If  there  be  no  need  for  the  parents!  to  use  the 
money  so  paid  they  can  silently  invest  it.  Some 
day  the  clerk  may  have  a chance  that  can  only  be 
taken  if  some  small  capital  is  procurable;  or  a girl 
may  marry  and  require  a trousseau  and  a little 
money  of  her  own.  Then  the  investments  can  be 
handed  over  and  the  pleasure  will  be  redoubled 
when  the  young  folk  learn  that  they  are  really 
spending  their  own  money  and  are  not  impoverishing 
their  parents  at  all. 

I have  always  wished  I had  been  endowed  with 
such  a mind  that  I could  accept  the  orthodox 
prayer-book  view  of  religion,  but,  alas  ! I never 
could,  and  alas  ! alas  ! that  I never  can.  But  all 
the  same,  I should  always  have  children  baptised, 
taken  to  church  and  confirmed,  just  as  I would 
have  them  vaccinated,  simply  because  it  gives  them 
a chance  on  the  one  hand  to  escape  a disecise  and 
on  the  other  because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country 
in  which  we  live,  and  I would  never  scoff  at  creeds 
or  ever  speak  against  parsons  before  them,  until 
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they  were  well  of  an  age  to  think  for  themselves. 
I recollect  long  years  ago  a friend  stated  she  did 
not  mean  to  be  married  in  church,  but  at  a registry 
office,  because  church  meant  nothing  to  her  or  the 
man  she  married,  but  it  was  suggested  to  her  that 
by  so  doing  she  would  desperately  pain  all  her 
relations  and  annoy  a large  circle  of  most  respectable 
friends,  and  she  gave  way.  The  children  were  not 
to  be  christened,  of  course,  but  she  was  persuaded 
out  of  that  fad,  too,  by  the  suggestion  that  they 
might  wish  for  the  ceremony  when  they  were  older 
and  rage  at  having  to  be  publicly  christened  when 
they  were  of  an  age  to  demand  the  rite.  Fortunately 
she  was  amenable  to  reason,  for  her  husband  died 
suddenly,  and  she  turned  to  the  old-time  consolation 
and  the  children  are  one  and  all  keen  supporters  of 
the  Church  and  would  have  been  frightfully  abashed 
had  they  known  that  it  was  ever  contemplated 
that  they  should  ever  be  anything  else. 

Therefore,  children  should  be  started  both  spirit- 
ually and  bodily  on  the  customary  lines,  I think 
perhaps  I should  have  been  more  orthodox  had  I 
ever  found  any  one  to  explain  things  to  me,  but  I 
never  could,  and  I never  yet  met  a parson  who 
when  scratched  d la  russe  did  not  turn  out 
anything  but  what  he  should  be  were  he,  as  one 
tried  to  believe  he  were,  an  exponent  of  mysteries 
that  should  have  made  him  at  least  pure,  merciful, 
honourable  and  upright.  That  they  did  not  was 
another  argument  against  them  in  my  mind. 

“ Except  the  Lord  build  the  house  ” — Ah,  lucky 
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indeed  are  those  who  have  learned  this  from  their 
mothers  and,  believing  it,  can  hand  on  the  tradition 
unbroken  to  those  who  come  after  ! 

If  a child  asked  me  any  question,  no  matter  how 
embarrassing,  I have  always  answered  it  somehow 
or  other  and  have  never  given  that  most  exasperat- 
ing reply,  “ Oh,  you  will  understand  when  you  are 
older,”  but  I have  always  impressed  on  all  children 
that  they  must  never  ask  questions  before  strangers 
and  that  there  are  things  that  occur  in  life  that  are 
not  spoken  about,  though  we  must  take  them  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

I think  it  far  more  necessary  ta  teach  children  to 
be  kind,  pitiful  and  unselfish  than  an5^dhing  else, 
and  I do  not  believe  a well-brought-up  child  is  ever 
a liar. 

I once  had  to  do  with  a little  girl  who  came  to 
me  with  this  reputation,  and  she  led  off  by  informing 
me  that  the  biscuit  she  wished  put  beside  her  bed 
had  been  eaten  in  the  night  by  mice.  Next  night 
no  biscuit  was  placed  there  without  my  saying  a 
word  to  her  on  the  matter.  When  she  came  in  next 
morning  she  told  me  this,  and  I rephed,  “ Oh,  I 
can’t  have  mice  coming  upstairs,  and  so,  of  course, 
no  biscuit  can  be  put  by  your  bed.”  She  rephed, 
“Oh,  I was  only  gaming  ” (an  e.xpression  I had 
never  heard  before),  and  I said,  “ I suppose  you 
mean  you  were  having  a joke  ? Well ! I always 
believe  what  children  say.  For  the  future  give  me 
a hint  that  it  is  a joke  and  I shall  know  what  to  do.” 
She  never  again  told  me  the  least  fraction  of  an 
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untruth,  but  I shall  never  forget  once  when  I turned 
over  a book  she  was  holding  rather  quickly,  she 
shrank  back  as  if  she  were  expecting  a blow.  I 
said,  “ Have  you  been  struck  ? ” She  said,  “ Always 
when  I said  what  wasn’t  true,  and  sometimes  I did 
not  know  it  was  not  true.”  No,  poor  child,  she  did 
not  know.  She  had  a lively  imagination  and  the 
people  who  had  had  the  charge  of  her  had  none. 
That  was  what  that  meant,  but  I have  never  for- 
gotten, nor  shall  forget  the  horror  the  shrinking 
of  the  child  gave  me,  for  I had  never  seen  such  a 
thing  before  and  I trust  I shall  never  see  it  again. 

What  a large,  solid  piece  I have  extracted  from 
the  bag,  after  all.  Let  me  turn  to  the  lighter  aspect 
of  holidays  and  beseech  the  parents  of  tiny  children 
not  to  rush  them  in  August  into  small,  hot  lodgings 
by  the  sea-side,  where,  maybe,  some  other  child  has 
been  convalescing  from  an  infectious  illness.  If 
parents  have  a garden,  or  access  to  a square,  I say 
stay  in  town  in  August  and  go  away  to  the  sea  or 
to  a farmhouse  near  the  sea  in  June  or  July.  June 
in  the  country  is  Paradise.  There  are  the  long, 
lovely  days,  the  birds,  the  fruit,  the  hay-making. 
Nowadays  August  is  a terror,  and  one  can  only 
spend  it  out  of  town  if  one  knows  of  a very  quiet 
country  place,  and  then  children,  and  grown-ups 
too,  are  very  apt  to  be  bored,  for  the  birds  have 
gone,  fruit  is  over,  flowers  are  dying,  and  harvest 
bugs  are  about. 

Wlienever  the  holidays  are  taken  it  is  a most 
excellent  plan  to  pack  one  long  wicker  basket  with 
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wet-weather  books,  toys  and  needlework.  These 
baskets,  when  emptied,  serve  as  ottomans  and  hold 
clothes,  they  have  a flounce  of  cretonne  one  ties  on 
all  round  and  a wadded  cushion  at  the  top,  and 
if  one  pushes  them  against  the  wall  one  can  put 
cushions  all  round  under  the  windows.  This  gives 
one  an  extra  wardrobe  and  a resting-place,  and  I 
always  had  them,  one  for  the  linen  and  silver,  one 
for  the  nursery  and  schoolroom,  and  one  for  myself, 
and  I could  not  have  enjoyed  a holiday  in  a “ fur- 
nished ( ?)  house  ” without  them  and  their  contents. 

When  growing  up,  a holiday  governess  or  a tutor 
is  a necessity,  and  is  a very  small  expense.  He  or 
she  can  range  the  country-side  or  else  take  the 
children  to  some  of  the  many  London  sights,  and 
the  parents  have  time  to  rest  in  peace,  and  when 
they  are  grown  up  to  a reasonable  age,  families 
should  separate  at  holiday  times.  I am  sure  it  is 
a good  thing  to  cultivate  different  interests,  and 
then,  when  the  holidays  are  over  all  return,  and 
retail  their  adventures  and  are  thoroughly  glad 
and  happy  to  be  again  together. 

The  mother  also  requires  and  should  have  rest 
from  housekeeping  cares.  When  I found  myself 
ordering  dinner  in  my  dreams  I went  away  for  a 
few  days.  It  seems  a small  thing  to  have  the 
ordering  of  food,  does  it  not  ? Yet  I often  wish 
some  one  would  found  an  almshouse  for  retired 
housekeepers,  for  I should  apply  at  once,  as  I have 
had  quite  enough  of  it  now,  and  would  gladly  give 
it  up  for  evermore.  Men  cannot  understand  how 
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much  it  really  means.  One  has  to  fit  in  the  food 
according  to  one’s  means  and  the  divers  tastes  of 
the  family,  and  I am  sure  when  the  children  are 
well  grown  up  they  should  one  and  all  leave  the 
nest  and  make  homes  for  themselves.  If  they  do 
not  tastes  and  hours  must  clash.  No  servants  can 
stand  the  strain  of  three  or  four  breakfasts  (the  last 
time  we  were  an  entire  household  there  were  five) 
or  an  uncertain  hour  for  lunch ; and  another  set  of 
times  for  dinner;  and  occupations  cannot  all  end 
and  begin  in  unison.  But  unmarried  women  can 
always  stay  at  home  if  they  are  not  obliged  to  earn, 
but  if  they  do  they  must  conform  to  their  parents’ 
hours  and  not  expect  these  to  be  movable  to  suit 
whatever  fancy  or  charity  they  may  take  up. 

Moreover,  when  the  children  are  older  than  the 
parents  were  when  they  were  married  the  parents 
must  recollect  that  the  time  has  come  when  they 
can  no  longer  guard  and  advise  them  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to.  They  must  meet  on  equal 
ground,  as  it  were,  and  the  children  must  not 
expect  too  much  from  those  who  at  any  rate  are 
becoming  very  tired  of  the  fray  which  rages  round 
us  all  as  long  as  we  live. 

I do  not  think  it  is  ever  wise  for  a daughter  to 
take  over  her  mother’s  housekeeping,  for  that  is  no 
help  at  all.  If  the  mother  is  a good  housekeeper 
she  hates  to  watch  the  experiment,  and  the  maids 
do  not  care  for  the  change  of  hand  on  the  helm. 
As  long  as  a woman  can,  let  her  manage  her  own 
house  ; when  she  cannot,  let  her  take  up  her  residence 
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somewhere  where  all  is  done  on  a system.  There 
are  such  places  even  now,  though  my  home  for 
retired  housekeepers  has  not  yet  materiahsed. 

These  are  all  ethics  of  housekeeping,  perhaps,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  cannot  have  a home  without 
something  of  the  kind,  but  I may  add  a few  more 
prosaic  details,  before  I close  this  chapter,  in  the 
shape  of  hints  about  the  management  of  food  and 
the  house — not  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  first  place,  never  allow  a dustbin  except 
for  cinders,  and  only  one  that  has  a cinder  sifter 
inside  so  that  big  pieces  of  burnable  coal  should 
not  be  recklessly  thrown  away.  If  one  requires  a 
fire  in  a room  that  is  not  much  used,  yet  must  have 
a fire  in  in  case  it  is  required,  the  fire  should  be 
lighted  from  the  top  and  allowed  to  bum  down- 
wards. This  is  managed  by  first  hning  the  grate 
with  paper,  then  filling  it  with  small  coal,  and  then 
laying  a small  fire  in  the  ordinary  way  on  the  top 
of  the  coal;  this  burns  slowly  downwards  and  uses 
very  little  coal  and  warms  a room  all  day,  and  a 
brighter  blaze  at  night  is  at  once  procured  by  stirring 
the  mass  and  adding  a log  of  ship’s-wood.  This 
fire  lasts  at  least  twelve  hours  and  requires  no 
attention  and  uses  up  small  coal  too  in  a way  very 
few  maids  will  trouble  to  do.  Moreover,  it  is  a very 
good  way  to  manage  a bedroom  fire  at  night,  and 
I maintain  that  hah  the  consumption  and  all  the 
colds  would  be  done  away  with  if  more  bedroom 
fires  were  had  as  a matter  of  course, 

I consider  it  the  act  of  a maniac  to  leave  a hot 
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drawing-room  for  an  ice-cold  bedroom,  where 
garments  are  removed  and  a bed  entered  smelling 
of  the  india-rubber  hot-water  bottle  that  is  supposed 
to  take  the  place  of  a fire,  but  which  does  nothing 
of  the  sort.  It  may  warm  the  feet  at  the  expense 
of  one’s  health,  but  it  does  not  warm  the  air,  which 
pricks  the  lungs  and  causes  all  manner  of  complaints. 

I would  go  without  fine  raiment,  big  entertainments, 
wine,  a thousand  things,  before  I let  out  my  bed- 
room fires.  I consider  them  a necessity,  even  if  the 
windows  are  kept  open  at  the  same  time.  Here 
briquettes  are  most  useful  and  cheap,  though  they 
are  dirty;  while  if  one  has  an  invalid  and  requires 
to  put  fresh  coal  on  the  fire,  a black  velvet  glove  is 
an  excellent  possession.  One  puts  it  on  noiselessly 
with  this,  and  it  is  a thing  no  one  should  be  without. 
Moreover,  the  noise  made  by  falling  cinders  can  be 
done  away  with  in  illness  if  a thick  bed  of  sand  is 
laid  down  on  the  stone  hearth. 

Drains  and  sinks  are  often  very  much  neglected, 
and  once  I was  well-nigh  poisoned  by  the  ignorance 
of  a temporary  next-door  neighbour,  but  fortunately 
nowadays  we  may  not  poison  each  other  with 
impunity  as  in  the  “ good  old  da)^.”  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  sent  an  inspector  at  once  at  my 
request,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  that  extremely 
filthy  drain  was  cleaned  out  and,  indeed,  the  in- 
spector did  not  leave  before  he  had  emptied  carbolic 
all  about  the  place.  The  mistress  was  always  out, 
and  had  about  ten  different  maids  in  as  many  weeks, 
and  so  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  her  drains.  I 
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was  always  in  and  had  the  full  benefit  and  a sore 
throat  that  I only  wonder  was  not  very  much  worse. 

We  have  our  drains  inspected  (at  our  own  expense, 
of  course)  four  times  every  year,  and  always  keep 
Sanitas  and  carbolic  for  daily  use,  just  as  we  have 
our  pipes  inspected  and  the  boiler  cliipped,  because 
London  water  is  very  hard  and  soon  furs  the  pipes, 
and  an  explosion  might  occur  if  this  were  neglected. 
Furthermore,  a kitchen  chimney  should  be  swept 
every  six  or  ten  weeks,  according  to  the  amount  of 
cooking  done,  and  other  chimneys  twice  a year, 
once  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  and  once  the  end 
of  May. 

In  London,  and  many  towns  large  and  small,  one 
is  fined  if  one’s  chimney  catches  fire,  and  if  the 
authorities  see  it,  and  the  engines  come,  I fancy 
the  cost  of  this  polite  attention  is  not  very  small. 

Insurance  against  fire  and  burglary  is  of  course 
a necessity,  and  in  both  cases  one  must  keep  a 
certified  inventory  of  one’s  possessions,  which  is 
best  retained  in  a safe  or  at  the  bank.  If  not,  there 
are  endless  squabbles  about  values.  How  can  one 
prove  what  one  gave  for  things  bought  twenty-four 
years  ago,  or  even  more,  sometimes  even  after  five 
years  only  ? For,  as  the  receipted  bills  need  not  be 
kept  longer  than  that  except  by  a veritable  hoarder, 
it  is  best  when  one  insures  to  have  the  inventory 
made  and  then  there  will  be  no  trouble  at  all. 

Had  I my  time  to  go  over  again  I would  also 
insure  every  child  against  the  chance  of  penury  in 
its  old  age,  or  at  any  rate  I would  insure  the  girls. 
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Bo}’s  ought  to  fend  for  themselves  after  they  are 
educated  and  started  in  life,  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  must  do  so  keeps  many  a man  straight,  but  a 
woman  can  never  be  sure  of  her  earning  power  in 
her  later  years,  and  she,  therefore,  at  any  rate, 
should  be  insured  against  starvation  or  dependence 
on  an  unwilling  relation  who  may,  moreover,  have 
sufficient  work  cut  out  to  provide  for  his  own. 

I do  not  approve  of  people  starving  themselves 
of  joy  and  a certain  amount  of  pleasure  to  insure 
that  they  shall  be  said  to  have  left  so  many  thousands 
or  millions  of  pounds  behind  them  when  they  die. 
Rather  should  they  calculate  on  what  they  can  live 
comfortably  and  pleasantly  and  distribute  the 
surplus  in  their  lifetime  with  due  care  and  con- 
sideration. Thankful  am  I no  one  can  benefit  by 
my  death;  it  is  a gruesome  job  to  wait  for  a dead 
man's  shoes,  a still  more  gruesome  thing  is  it  to  see 
glances  cast  at  those  shoes  while  still  on  one’s  feet 
and  to  know  other  toes  are  itching  to  fill  them  ! 

Even  the  best  of  mothers-in-law  must  suffer  when 
she  sees  her  son’s  wife  take  her  place  and  wear  her 
jewels  and  own  her  houses,  and  she  is  wise  who 
makes  her  new  home  a good  way  away  from  her 
old  haunts,  and  forgets  that  she  was  ever  the 
reigning  queen. 

There  are  yet  a few  more  scraps  in  my  piece- 
drawer,  of  perhaps  even  humbler  material,  yet 
not  to  go  neglected  for  all  that,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  housekeeping  items  is  how  to  have 
good  coffee.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  paying 
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for  it  and  by  mixing  three  different  sorts  together, 
viz.  Mocha,  East  Indian  and  Plantation,  and  using 
plenty  in  the  pot.  The  best  way  to  make  it  is  to 
liave  one  of  the  fireproof  china  pots  with  a percolator, 
and  to  be  quite  sure  the  water  is  boiling,  to  have 
boiling  milk  and  crystals  of  sugar  if  sugar  is  used, 
and,  moreover,  an  extra  touch  is  given  on  “ party  ” 
occasions  by  the  addition  just  before  serving  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  whipped  cream  slightly  flavoured 
wth  vanilla,  but  one’s  guests’  tastes  must  be  known 
before  they  are  given  this.  Most  men  and  many 
women  prefer  black  coflee.  Let  them  have  it,  but 
for  the  others  let  them  have  the  whipped  cream. 

Every  housewife  should  keep  her  own  book  of 
receipts  and  jealouslj'’  guard  it,  and  should  only 
enter  tried  dishes,  which  she  knows  are  a success, 
and  she  should,  moreover,  know  just  what  to  do 
should  an  accident  occur  in  her  nursery  or  school- 
room, and  both  governess  and  nurse  should  have 
this  same  knowledge  and  have  access  to  a locked 
cupboard  where  remedies  are  kept.  Except  for 
accidents  no  one  need  send  for  a doctor  as  long  as 
the  temperature  is  normal,  and  that  should  be 
taken  at  once,  the  moment  a child  flags  or  is  bad 
tempered,  then  if  it  has  risen  above  or  fallen  below 
normal  a doctor  should  come  at  once,  and  the  child 
should  remain  in  bed  until  it  returns  to  98-1®. 
But  a normal  temperature  needs  no  doctor,  and 
when  a mother  can  read  a thermometer  she  is 
saved  many  a fright  and  may  be,  too,  many  a long 
bill. 
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Another  thing  to  learn  is  what  are  the  most 
profitable  joints  to  order  for  a household.  For 
example,  a neck  of  mutton  is  far  more  useful  than 
a loin.  One  can  have  haricot,  Irish  stew,  cutlets 
and  " toad-in-a-hole  ” from  that,  and  there  is  no 
waste.  A loin  is  mostly  fat,  and  can  only  be  used 
either  roasted  whole  or  as  chops.  If  roasted  whole 
it  is  a good  plan  to  carve  it  as  one  carves  a saddle, 
but  take  it  how  one  will  it  is  an  extravagant  joint. 
A leg  of  mutton  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a shoulder, 
and  there  are  half-a-dozen  different  ways  of  cooking 
that.  One  can  halve  it  and  roast  and  stuff  one  half, 
and  then  boil  the  other,  and  the  bone  is  most  useful 
for  soup ; while  the  top  side  of  the  round  of  beef 
is  by  far  the  most  economical  joint  for  a large 
household,  and  is  useful  to  cut  from  should  sand- 
wiches be  required  in  a hurry  or  unexpectedly. 

The  worst  months  for  housekeeping  as  regards 
expense,  are  undoubtedly  May,  June,  July  and  early 
August,  unless  we  are  in  the  country  and  can  possess 
our  own  vegetables  and  chickens,  eggs  and  ducks, 
and  even  then  I question  if  the  expense  is  less.  A 
garden  and  poultry-yard  are  luxuries,  and  as  such 
have  to  be  paid  for,  and  when  we  consider  cost  of 
seeds  and  gardeners  for  the  former  and  food  for  the 
denizens  of  the  latter,  I think  it  is  better  to  buy  the 
things  as  we  want  them.  But  of  course  if  expense 
be  no  object  my  vote  goes  for  both  garden  and  our 
own  poultry.  Nothing  compensates  us  for  the 
pleasure  we  can  obtain  from  both  if  we  only  take 
a reasonable  interest  in  them  ourselves.  But  let 
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nothing  be  wasted  in  the  garden,  for  what  we  do 
not  want  others  do,  and,  moreover,  there  is  a very 
simple  way  of  bottling  fruit  that  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  better  known  than  it  is,  that  enables  us  to 
have  fruit  tarts  in  the  winter  without  any  cost. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  carefully  all  wide- 
mouthed bottles,  such  as  pickle  bottles.  These 
should  be  most  carefully  cleaned  and  made  perfectly 
dry,  then  fill  them  with  whatever  fruit  one  wishes 
to  keep  (gooseberries,  cherries,  plums  and  apricots 
are  the  most  suitable),  and  put  them  in  a moderate 
oven  (an  oven  cooling  off  after  dinner  has  gone  up 
is  at  its  best  for  this),  and  keep  them  there  until  the 
skins  begin  to  crack.  Then  remove  the  bottles,  fill 
them  up  with  boiling  water  and  cover  them  at  once 
when  hot  with  paper  egged  both  sides,  tie  them 
down  and  put  away  on  a dry  shelf  in  a closed 
cupboard  until  required.  I am  sure  no  one  could 
tell  the  fruit  treated  in  this  majiner  from  that 
bought  fresh  in  Co  vent  Garden. 

The  places  of  all  others  that  should  be  kept 
absolutely  in  good  order  are  bath-rooms  and  lava- 
tories. If  expense  be  no  object  they  should  one  and 
all  be  tiled;  if  tiles  are  too  dear,  “ Duresco  ” paint 
should  be  used,  or  else  a nice  “ tiled  paper,”  var- 
nished; and  round  the  bath  and  washing-stand  we 
should  place  a wide  dado-like  strip  of  linoleum,  or 
self-coloured  cork  carpet,  kept  in  place  by  a beading 
of  wood.  Paint  is  apt  to  crack  or  get  chipped  by 
the  bath  and  shows  every  splash;  linoleum  does 
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neither  of  these  things,  and  properly  treated  lasts 
a hfetime. 

But  one  should  never  buy  a linoleum  with  a 
pattern  on,  and  we  should  buy  cork  carpet  when 
one  can,  for  it  wears  for  ever.  I used  to  give  new 
cork  carpet  one  “ dressing  ” of  linseed  oil  before 
it  was  used,  and  I should  do  so  now  if  I bought 
any  new,  but  that  what  I possess  has  been  in  use 
over  twenty  years,  and  is  as  hard  as  the  proverbial 
board  though  it  has  had  three  or  four  moves.  But 
then  it  has  never  been  touched  with  soap,  and  has 
an  occasional  polish  with  the  good  old-fashioned 
beeswax  and  turpentine,  and  a weekly  wash-over 
with  skim  milk  and  warm  water,  and  a final  rub 
with  a Selvyt  cloth,  without  w'hich  no  house  mis- 
tress should  ever  be.  It  is  far  better  than  chamois 
leather  in  every  way,  and  has  taken  the  place 
thereof  nowadays  in  most  households. 

The  floors  of  all  bath-rooms  and  lavatories  should 
be  covered  with  cork  carpet,  and  the  bath-room 
should  have  a piece  of  real  cork  on  which  to  step 
w'hen  the  bath  is  left,  and  moreover,  a bath-blanket 
should  be  laid  down  to  cover  the  floor  and  the  piece 
of  cork  carpet  on  which  we  might  otherwise  step  with 
bare  feet.  These  can  be  bought  in  self-colours,  and 
can  be  embroidered  at  home  with  sprays  of  flowers 
in  crewel  work  or  else  can  be  purchased  ready  made, 
but  as  a rule  the  ready-made  ones  are  hideous  and 
are  either  inscribed  “ Bath,”  a remark  almost  as 
insulting  as  ” Dog  ” on  a dog’s  drinking  dish,  or 
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else  have  a check-board  pattern  that  is  most 
annoying. 

A plain  wooden  bowl  should  be  in  every  bath- 
room; this  holds  the  soap,  sponge,  loofah,  etc., 
and  as  it  floats  on  the  water  saves  the  miserable 
stretching  about  that  is  so  uncomfortable.  More- 
over, if  we  leave  the  soap  in  the  bath  itself  it  is 
wasted;  the  floating  wooden  bowl  is  therefore  a 
necessity  for  grown-ups  and  a pure  joy  for  smaller 
people,  who  imagine  it  a boat,  and  are  much  delighted 
with  it  always. 

People  should  take  their  own  towels  and  soap, 
etc.,  into  the  bath-room,  and  take  them  back,  and 
the  minute  the  bath-room  is  empty  the  maid  should 
go  in  and  open  the  windows  and  dry  the  bath  care- 
fully, for  of  course  the  bathers  will  have  let  off  the 
water  themselves. 

Once  a week  at  least  the  bath  should  be  cleaned 
with  salt  and  the  taps  burnished.  Nothing  looks 
worse  than  dull  brass  taps  or  anything  dull  or 
stained  about  a place  where  washing  can  be  done. 
The  bath-blanket,  too,  should  be  dried  at  once  after 
use,  as  should  the  pieces  of  cork;  the  former  can 
be  hung  on  bars  by  the  window,  the  latter  placed 
on  end  and  not  left  lying  down ; if  it  is,  it  will  soon 
crack  and  become  hard  and  we  shall  have  to  get 
another  piece.  The  nice  white-metal  hot-water 
cans  sold  by  Maple  should  stand  on  a shelf  in  the 
bath-room,  and  a lavatory  basin  is  most  useful 
here.  If  we  have  one  with  hot  and  cold  water  laid 
on  it  saves  washing  in  the  bedrooms  during  the 
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daytime,  and  we  should  see  that  soap  and  towels 
are  always  handy  here,  and  also  a hair-brush.  But 
nothing  else  save  a couple  of  chairs  should  be 
allowed  in  the  bath-room ; these  can  hold  one’s 
garments  and  oneself  when  one  is  dressing  and 
undressing,  and  I do  not  bar  a hook  on  the  door 
for  a dressing-gowm,  but  some  bath-rooms  are  apt 
to  become  “ glory-holes  ” unless  this  tendency  is 
sternly  suppressed,  they  are  so  handy  and  convenient 
for  a thousand  odds  and  ends,  and  even  for  finer 
bits  of  washing  such  as  laces  and  handkerchiefs, 
but  do  not  allow  that,  for  if  once  the  bath-room 
becomes  a laundry  its  best  days  are  over.  Before 
now'  I have  found  all  the  family  handkerchiefs 
suspended  on  a couple  of  lines  across  the  room,  to 
say  nothing  of  flannel  nightdresses  dripping  and 
drying  cheerfully  in  the  breeze  from  the  window', 
and  I found  it  a hard  task  to  put  a stop  to  a habit 
that  should  never  for  one  instant  have  been  allow'ed. 

In  the  lavatory  one  should  alw'ays  keep  a lavatory 
brush  in  a pan  of  carbolic  and  water  and  a tin  of 
Sanitas;  these  places  cannot  be  too  much  fussed 
after  or  seen  to,  and  no  mistress  should  be  above 
looking  after  them,  the  drains,  and  above  all,  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a sink,  herself.  The  best  of 
maids  never  seems  to  have  a keen  sense  of  smell, 
and  she  will  sit  in  the  kitchen  when  the  day’s 
rubbish  is  being  cremated  and  hardly  perceive  the 
most  deadly  odours. 

Leaving  the  bath-room  for  the  kitchen  reminds 
me  that  I have  not  spoken  sufiiriently  about  the 
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day’s  food  for  the  ordinary  household,  about  which 
I maintain  few*  housewives  think  enough.  There 
is  no  economy  in  having  a great  joint  for  the  late 
dinner;  far  better  have  four  or  five  small  dishes, 
and  at  the  same  time  see  that  pleasant  subjects  are 
talked  of. 

I am  a great  believer  in  having  for  dinner  every 
day  very  much  what  one  would  have  if  strangers 
were  expected,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  number 
of  courses,  but  of  course  in  less-expensive  materials. 
I always  have  soup — one  of  the  vegetable  soups  of 
which  I have  already  spoken — fish,  a small  dish  of 
meat,  such  as  stuffed  tomatoes,  stewed  steak, 
chicken  (a  chicken  lasts  two  people  for  three  days 
if  properly  managed),  and  a pudding.  If  we  have 
no  fish,  a savoury  follows  the  pudding,  but  many 
men  prefer  savouries  to  sweets,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  meal  must  be  in  accordance  with  their  ideas 
on  the  subject. 

If  we  stuff  a chicken  and  serve  it  with  sausages 
or  bacon,  good  vegetables,  gravy  and  bread  sauce, 
it  appears  to  go  three  times  as  far ; the  second  night 
everything  left  on  the  body  of  the  fowl  can  be 
hashed  with  mushrooms,  and  the  third  night  the 
legs  can  be  devilled.  Of  course  this  only  applies 
to  a household  where  there  are  only  two  at  dinner, 
and  the  carver  must  be  careful.  A bad  carver  is 
a great  waster,  as  is  he  who  gives  one  double  as 
much  as  one  requires ; one  can  always  ask  for  more, 
but  if  one  has  soup  and  fish  one  really  requires  very 
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little  besides,  and  I am  sure  a variety  of  small 
dishes  is  far  better  for  one  than  a quantity  of  meat 
and  pastry  with  uncooked  cheese  and  celery  to 
follow. 

\Vlien  green  vegetables  become  scarce  we  should 
recollect  the  useful  “ butter  beans  ” and  haricot 
beans,  and  these  also  make  excellent  curries,  but 
as  both  require  soaking,  the  order  for  these  curries 
must  be  given  overnight. 

One  can  always  see  what  is  in  season  in  Harrod's 
useful  little  book,  and  if  we  glance  at  the  market 
prices  in  the  day’s  paper  we  can  see  what  we  can 
afford  and  what  is  especially  dear  that  day  or  not. 

I do  not  find  the  telephone  very  useful  myself  for 
ordering  food  ; by  the  time  one  is  “ connected  ” with 
any  big  shop  one  has  lost  one’s  temper  and  one’s 
ideas  have  flown.  If  one  cannot  go  to  the  shops 
oneself,  one  must  trust  to  a “ standing  order,”  or 
send  a maid  out  on  one’s  behalf.  Some  maids  are 
splendid  shoppers  and  do  far  better  than  any 
mistress  I ever  knew  could  do  for  herself. 

It  is  astonishing  how  the  taste  for  wine  has 
altered  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  I sup- 
pose people  have  found  out  that  they  can  spend 
their  money  to  more  advantage  in  travelling,  in 
motors,  even  in  fine  and  elaborate  dress  and  general 
entertaining,  and  therefore  they  have  given  up 
what  used  to  be  a most  costly  item  in  one’s  ex- 
penditure. 

How  well  I recollect  having  to  sit  on  the  stairs 
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leading  to  the  kitchen  when  I was  a child  counting 
the  bottles  against  the  invoice  I held.  I am  sure 
my  father  never  spent  less  and  often  a good  deal 
more  than  £200  a year  on  his  wine  cellar;  in  his 
later  days  I fancy  he  subsisted  on  a very  httle 
whiskey  and  water;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  leave 
any  wine  behind  him  as  he  would  have  done  had  he 
died  in  the  palmy  days  when  we  were  young  folk, 
and,  moreover,  one  rarely  sees  even  in  notices  of 
country  sales  the  long  lists  of  vintage  wines  that 
used  to  attract  buyers  from  all  parts. 

Of  course  champagne  and  hock  are  drunk  by  those 
who  can  afford  it  and  go  in  for  costly  restaurant 
" feeds,”  but  the  folks  who  can  do  this  will  hardly 
want  my  advice,  and  those  simpler  creatures  who 
do  require  it  can  feel  quite  safe  if  they  offer  their 
guests  beer  with  their  dinner,  or  whiskey  and  soda. 
Either  is  not  costly,  and  besides  that,  many  people 
are  quite  content  with  some  mineral  water  or  even 
the  plain  ordinary  lemonade. 

An  excellent  lemonade  is  made  by  rolhng  a 
lemon  on  the  table  until  it  is  quite  soft ; it  must 
not  break  under  one’s  hand  but  must  feel  pulpy; 
it  can  then  be  cut  in  slices  and  put  into  a jug,  then 
a quart  of  cold  water  should  be  added,  the  colder 
the  better,  and  a little  sugar,  then  after  it  has  stood 
for  half-an-hour  strain  all  off  into  a clear  glass  jug. 
I have  never  found  this  recipe  fail  to  please,  and 
it  is  a most  economical  drink.  Limes  are  also  much 
neglected;  they  should  be  squeezed  with  a lemon- 
squeezer,  and  the  juice  put  into  a large  tumbler 
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which  can  be  filled  up  with  soda-water;  but  one 
hme  only  makes  one  drink ; one  lemon  makes 
several,  and  is  therefore  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 

WTiatever  entertaining  we  may  do,  let  it  be 
simply  what  we  can  afford  and  what  our  maids 
are  capable  of  managing  without  entaihng  extra 
and  bewildering  help.  Naturally,  if  one  has  not 
a kitchenmaid,  the  cook  can  be  given  some  one  to 
help  her  to  wash  up  and  even  take  the  dishes  to 
the  door  or  the  serving-hatch,  but  a hired  cook,  or 
dishes  made  by  a pastry-cook  often  means  a failure, 
and  a hired  man  to  wait  flusters  the  parlourmaid, 
who  can  wait  on  six  people  if  she  has  sense  as  well 
as  she  can  on  two. 

Besides,  why  should  we  pretend  we  have  more 
servants  than  we  really  possess  ? And  why  should 
we  not  help  ourselves  if  we  cannot  have  more  than 
one  maid?  Life  would  be  so  much  easier  if  we 
were  natural,  and  I see  no  harm  in  passing  the 
potatoes,  or  even  in  " stretching.”  ” Do  you 
stretch?  ” said  a maid  applying  to  my  mother 
once  for  a situation  as  housemaid  who  might  oc- 
casionally have  to  help  in  the  dining-room.  But 
being  assured  that  we  did  not,  i.e.  stretch  over  the 
table  and  help  ourselves  at  dinner,  she  declined  the 
place.  I do  not  think  she  was  a loss.  She  declared 
her  late  mistress  was  not  a lady  because  she  stood 
up  to  carve  ! I do  not  know  if  this  be  a social 
crime  nowadays,  for  most  carving  is  done  out  of 
sight  and  few  big  joints  come  to  table  at  all,  but 
I recollect  my  mother  always  stood  up  to  carve  for 
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her  large  brood  at  the  schoolroom  table.  So  no 
doubt  the  housemaid  would  have  considered  her 
in  the  same  box  as  the  mistress  she  had  just  left. 

Now  we  " stretch  ” perpetually  omselves.  I 
cannot  bear  a maid  standing  at  the  back  of  one’s 
chair,  and  I see  no  reason  for  it,  but  I daresay 
strangers  would  be  shocked  at  our  primitive  ways. 
Still,  we  do  not  trouble  strangers,  nor  they  us,  and 
after  all,  what  does  it  matter? 

Another  thing  I do  think  people  of  moderate 
means  are  foolish  about,  and  that  is  their  Sunday 
supper.  A great  many  people  still  think  they  must 
either  dine  out  or  at  a friend's  house,  or  else  have 
a horrible  cold  meal  because  of  the  cook’s  time  out. 
Now  neither  is  necessary  at  all.  My  religion  would 
prevent  me  dining  at  a restaurant,  because  I do 
think  those  places  should  be  closed  on  Sunday 
except  to  very  bonafide  travellers.  I bar  Sunday 
dinner  parties  because  the  maids  must  have  rest  on 
Sunday,  and  I also  bar  cold  food. 

Any  one  with  sense  and  a gas  or  electric  stove  can 
so  arrange  that  the  food  can  be  warm.  Soup,  made 
the  day  before,  fish-cakes,  or  oyster  patties,  or 
prawns  in  aspic,  a beefsteak  pudding,  made  Saturday 
and  heated  Sunday,  potatoes  baked  in  their  skins, 
and  a simple  sweet  and  cold  savoury  or  salad,  can 
all  be  made  on  Saturday.  Of  course,  in  summer 
things  can  be  cold  if  they  are  liked,  but  I do  not 
think  cold  food  is  good  for  very  young  folk  or  people 
getting  on  in  years.  Those  who  are  “ in  between  ” 
can  please  themselves,  but  even  in  their  case  I fancy 
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a warm  meal  at  night  makes  for  better  health  than 
does  a quantity  of  cold  food. 

I think  that  a doctor’s  house  is  the  most  difficult 
to  regulate  in  the  matter  of  food,  and  yet  no  one 
requires  better  or  more  carefully  prepared  sus- 
tenance, and  here  I will  repeat  an  old  recipe  for 
treating  a mutton-chop  so  that  it  is  not  dried  up 
and  unfit  to  eat,  and  that  I am  assured  has  been 
of  use  to  many  a doctor’s  wife  or  family  in  the 
country. 

But  before  I do  so,  let  me  impress  on  any  wife 
whose  husband  may  be  hable  to  sudden  calls  on 
his  time  to  always  have  some  real  soup  in  the 
house.  Nothing  is  more  warming  and  nourishing, 
and  takes  so  little  time  to  swallow.  A chop  must 
be  eaten  with  care,  else  will  indigestion  ensue. 

How  well  I recollect  the  strong  soup  and  bread 
ready  for  my  uncle,  who  always  used  to  declare  he 
had  not  a moment ; or  else  the  new-laid  egg  beaten 
up  in  fresh  milk  or  sherry  according  to  the  time 
of  year,  when  he  looked  into  the  house  and  declared 
he  must  go  out  at  once  and  might  not  be  in  again 
for  hours.  Of  course  he  had  sandwiches  and  a 
flask,  but  my  aunt  knew  better  than  to  trust  to 
them ; as  often  as  not  he  would  forget  them,  or  else 
take  them  out  and  dispose  of  them  in  a patient’s 
house.  Nothing  was  ever  “kept  hot’’  for  him; 
all  was  done  on  the  spot,  and  the  chop  was  ready 
when  at  last  he  had  time  to  eat  it,  and  that  was 
always  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

It  was  first  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
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then  floured,  after  being  deprived  of  all  its  super- 
fluous fat.  Then  it  was  placed  on  a plate  containing 
about  a tablespoonful  of  water,  and  covered  with 
another  plate  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  under 
one,  and  then  placed  in  a very  slow  oven  for  about 
an  hour. 

When  cooked,  the  top  plate  should  be  turned  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  chop  keeps  hot  to  the  last 
and  has  not  been  disturbed,  and  is  so  tender  and 
thoroughly  done  it  scarcely  requires  masticating. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  dish  for  a parson 
on  Sunday  night ; the  chop  can  be  left  in  the  oven 
to  look  after  itself,  as  it  thereby  cooks  itself,  and 
must  be  far  better  for  him  than  the  awdul  cold  joint, 
pickles,  salad  and  pie  that  are  all  too  often  his  fortune 
after  a hard  day’s  work  of  reading  and  preaching. 

The  best  way  possible,  as  well  as  the  most  economi- 
cal way,  too,  of  making  beef-tea  is  by  treating  a 
piece  of  steak  in  the  way  I suggest  for  the  chop. 
One  must  choose  a very  nice  juicy  beefsteak,  and 
cut  off  all  the  superfluous  fat,  then  the  steak  should 
be  salted  and  peppered  to  taste  and  floured  both 
sides.  A stew-pan  should  contain  just  sufficient 
water  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  prevent 
the  meat  from  sticking,  which  should  then  be 
allowed  to  stew  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter  according  to  size.  When 
done,  the  gravy  is  most  excellent  real  beef-tea, 
while  the  steak  itself  is  perfectly  tender  and  fit  to 
send  to  table.  One  or  two  allspice  berries  put  in 
with  the  meat  give  it  a winey  flavour,  and  then  we 
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have  a cup  of  strong  and  pleasant  beef-tea  for  our 
invalids,  and  luncheon  for  ourselves,  with  none  of 
the  waste  that  so  often  accompanies  the  making  of 
what  is  all-too-often  a horrible,  greasy  and  disagree- 
able compoimd. 

I do  not  think  that  men  who  have  to  work  for 
their  wives  and  families  are  often  looked  after  suffi- 
ciently in  the  matter  of  food,  and,  moreover,  they 
and  their  wives  too  are  often  foolish  in  the  way  in 
which  they  recklessly  expend  their  stock  of  health 
in  doing  a great  deal  too  much  in  going  about  when 
the  work  of  the  day  is  over.  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a dull  boy,  we  know,  but  how  can  a 
man  play  at  night  if  he  has  real  work  to  do  during 
the  day  ? It  is  impossible,  and  many  young  widows 
and  nurses  of  invahds  have  only  themselves  to  thank 
if  their  husbands  die  or  break  down  prematurely. 

They  are  dull  at  home,  no  doubt  ’ a wife  s part 
in  life  in  the  middle  classes,  aye,  even  in  the  upper 
middle  classes,  can  never  be  hilariously  jojrful  if 
she  does  her  duty ; but  I maintain  that  amusement 
should  be  saved  for  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  These 
are  the  usual  holidays  of  the  working  husband,  and 
should  be  sacred  for  him;  if  he  likes  golf,  let  the 
wife  learn  golf  and  play  with  him ; if  he  hkes  theatres, 
there  are  matinees  on  a Saturday;  and  on  Sunday 
are  there  not  excellent  excursions  to  be  made  either 
by  the  new  and  marvellous  motor-bus,  or  by  taking 
the  train  out  to  some  country  spot  ? The  Chiltem 
country  would  be  my  choice,  while,  if  Church  is 
liked.  Church  need  not  be  neglected.  The  only 
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real  churches  left,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  dearly 
loved  small  country  places  of  worship,  the  walk 
hallowed  by  centuries  of  prayer  and  praise,  with 
their  clergy,  doing  their  w’ork  quietly  and  un- 
ostentatiously, and  not  given  to  millinery  and  queer 
services  that  no  one  brought  up  in  the  simple  Church 
of  England  services  can  possibly  understand. 

Of  course  there  are  not  so  many  amusements  in 
the  country  as  in  London  or  any  large  town,  but 
I do  advise  any  one  forced  to  hve  in  either  a suburb 
or  in  a small  provincial  town,  to  refuse  at  once  and 
utterly  to  listen  to  the  gossip  of  the  place,  and  to 
have  their  interests  outside  the  va-et-vient  of  the 
populace  thereof. 

Gardening  and  poultry-keeping  are  both  most 
interesting,  and  now  “ shows  ” are  almost  universal, 
hobbies  can  be  made  profitable.  Knowledge  has 
increased  so  much  that  any  one  can  cross-fertihse 
her  own  plants,  and  may  evolve  a specimen  named 
after  her  for  all  time,  and  I know  nothing  more 
fascinating  than  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
poultry  yard. 

I once  had  a hen  who  died  of  love,  as  related 
elsewhere,^  and  the  hen  in  “ The  Virginian  ” is  not 
anything  extraordinary  to  any  one  who  has  really 
watched  the  doings  of  her  feathered  friends.  Even 
in  my  very  primitive  days  I made  a solid  £io  a 
year  out  of  my  chickens  and  ducks,  besides  keeping 
ourselves  in  eggs  and  poultry.  Nowadays  one 
could  make  a good  deal  more ; one  has  only  to  visit 
1 Sec  Leaves  from  a Garden. 
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the  duck  farms  near  and  round  about  Aylesbury  to 
see  what  can  be  done,  particularly  if  one  has  also 
common-sense  and  patience,  and  carefully  studies 
the  markets. 

In  London,  of  course,  one  has  many  free  shows ; 
the  parks  are  always  delightful,  and  the  shops  are 
a liberal  education,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
picture  galleries  kept  entirely  for  us ; we  own  the 
best  pictures  in  the  world,  and  can  walk  in  the 
fairest  gardens,  but  for  older  folk  London  is  rapidly 
becoming  a nightmare,  as  far  as  the  traffic  is 
concerned. 

All  the  same,  there  are  ways  of  avoiding  the 
worst  of  the  traffic,  if  we  study  a map  before  we 
start  out,  and,  moreover,  cling  to  the  crossings 
where  the  patient  policeman  looks  after  us  all  in 
such  a charming  manner. 

What  can  one  say  about  the  amusements  of  the 
day?  Nothing  much,  except  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  please  every  one,  and  annoy  every  one  too, 
and  I confess  I am  often  shocked  when  my  friends 
say,  "Oh,  I took  May  or  Dorothy  to  the  theatre 
last  night,  and  I never  was  so  ashamed  in  all  my 
life.”  “ Well,”  I say,  “ why  didn’t  you  find  out 
beforehand  what  the  play  was  like  before  you  took 
your  girl?  ” It  had  never  struck  her  that  the 
ordinary  reading  of  a synopsis  of  the  play  in  a review 
would  have  told  her  all  they  required  to  know.  It 
is  not  well  to  take  young  folk  to  entertainments 
unless  one  knows  ail  about  them.  One  can  always 
find  out  from  a review  what  a play  or  a book  is 
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like,  and  I blame  those  parents  who  are  too  lazy 
to  read  the  paper  and  see  for  themselves  the  kind 
of  hterature  or  entertainment  they  are  placing  before 
their  children. 

I much  wish  the  pleasant  old  habit  of  friends 
“ popping  in  ” after  dinner  was  once  more  revived, 
for  surely  there  is  no  more  enjoyable  way  of  seeing 
those  we  like  and  are  intimate  with.  If  they  are 
distant  from  us,  they  can  always  call  us  up  on  the 
telephone  first  to  know  if  we  are  at  home  and  should 
hke  to  see  them,  either  for  a talk  or  a game  or  cards, 
and  if  they  are  close  by,  how  much  more  pleased 
am  I to  see  them  then  than  at  any  other  time  ! 

Evenings  are  very  dull  as  one  grows  old;  one 
longs  for  fresh  company,  one  is  too  tired  to  go 
out,  perhaps  cannot  afford  the  necessary  dress  and 
cabs  and  so  on,  and  one  is  cheered  immensely  by 
the  visit  of  some  bright  friends  who  can  talk  about 
the  day’s  doings,  the  sins  of  the  Government,  the 
newest  books  and  plays,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
special  interest.  Young  people  should  always  be 
taught,  too,  to  learn  all  they  can  from  the  older 
folk  and  not  to  put  them  too  much  and  too  soon 
on  one  side ; they  can  always  learn  something  from 
them,  of  that  be  very  sure,  even  if  it  is  only  what 
is  to  be  avoided  during  their  passage  through  this 
world. 

We  should  all  have  our  piece-drawer,  our  rag-bag ; 
even  the  rags  come  in  to  mend  with,  if  not  our  own 
garments,  then  of  some  one  even  worse  off  than  we 
are  ourselves ; whilst  we  can  draw  out  sometimes 
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a piece  we  have  forgotten  that  may  be  of  almost 
inestimable  value. 

I am  loth  to  close  my  piece-drawer,  but  it  must 
be  done ; but  I do  advise  every  one  to  keep  her  own 
chronicle  of  any  hints  towards  good  motherhood 
and  good  housekeeping  she  can  pick  up,  for  she  can 
never  tell  when  they  may  be  of  use.  Memory  is 
often  enough  treacherous,  therefore  it  is  best  to 
\Mite  down  what  we  have  tried,  and  discovered  to 
be  good,  lest  when  we  require  it,  we  may  have 
forgotten  all  about  the  elusive  thing. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  END  OF  THE  PASSAGE 

The  young  may  die,  the  old  must,  and  indeed 
who,  in  these  uncertain  and  rushing  days  of  ours, 
can  be  sure  of  returning  home  scatheless  ? A motor 
omnibus  may  mount  the  pavement  and  crush  one, 
another  motor  may  slay  one  outright,  a thousand 
things,  indeed,  may  happen,  and  never  was  it  more 
necessary  than  it  is  now  to  hve  as  if  each  hour  might 
be  one’s  last. 

Never,  then,  keep  letters  or  diaries  that  may  harm 
other  people  after  your  death.  I have  personally 
known  the  happiness  of  two  separate  famihes 
wrecked  by  these  miserable  diaries,  while  a species 
of  “ resurrection-pie  ” of  long-dead  feuds  and 
factions  and  untold  wretchedness  was  prevented 
from  being  made,  by  the  courage  of  the  old  nurse 
of  the  owner  of  the  piles  of  materials  which,  had 
she  not  burned  before  any  one  else  came  on  the 
scene,  would  have  resulted  in  much  misery  and 
unhappiness  and  fearsome  reopening  of  horrible 
old  wounds. 

The  owner  of  that  pile  had  not  only  kept  every 
acrimonious  and  unnecessar}^  letter,  but  copies  of 
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his  own  replies  j he  li3.d.  put  down  a.11  the  unpleasant 
remarks  each  member  of  his  family  and  all  his 
friends  had  made  during  his  long  life,  and,  had  not 
the  nurse  been  an  excellent  creature  and  used  her 
owm  sense,  there  were  sufficient  survivors  among 
those  he  had  vilified  to  have  made  a general  fight 
that  would  most  probably  have  had  a horrid 
sequence  in  the  law  courts. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  keep  a simple  record  of  events 
and  even  of  weather,  it  is  quite  easy  to  separate 
business  letters  from  others  (and  even  business 
letters  should  not  be  kept  after  a certain  number 
of  years),  and  it  is  far  easier  to  “ burn  as  one  goes  ” 
than  to  put  all  aside  in  locked  drawers  against  the 
day  that  never  comes  to  some  folk,  when  we  shall 
have  time  to  deal  with  them. 

I have  not  at  this  moment  one  single  letter  in 
my  possession  that  does  not  require  a reply,  or 
that  would  give  a heartache  to  a fly,  if  a fly  has  a 
heart,  neither  have  I any  deadly  secrets,  nor  do  1 
owe  a sixpence  to  a soul.  I may  have  my  own 
secrets,  my  own  debts  that  can  never  be  paid  be- 
cause they  are  debts  of  gratitude  to  some  most 
unlikely  folk,  and  I own  I should  like  to  see  vengeance 
fall  on  one  or  two  of  those  who  have  done  me  injury. 

All  the  same,  as  far  as  regards  other  people,  no 
one  will  be  hurt  by  what  I leave  behind,  and  though 
I have  been  tempted  more  than  once  to  exercise 
witchcraft  and  make  wax  images  which  I could 
roast  before  the  fire  and  pierce  with  pins  while 
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roasting,  uttering  medieval  curses  at  the  same  time, 
I have  not  done  so,  and  I hope  my  abstention  from 
this  may  count  to  me  as  a merit  later  on. 

Looking  back  down  the  passage  from  the  door 
of  birth  to  the  door  of  death  that  means  life,  I do 
not  think  it  is  difficult  ever  to  do  what  is  right,  but 
I do  most  certainly  think  it  is  most  difficult  to  know 
what  is  right  and  then  do  it. 

We  are,  or  at  least  I am,  never  certain  which  is 
the  right  course,  either  in  managing  a house,  one’s 
children,  or  even  one’s  own  self.  If  one  gives  up 
one’s  days  to  one’s  house  and  children,  one  may 
become  a tiresome  fossil ; if  one  does  not,  both  may 
get  out  of  gear,  and  we  may  recognise  all  too  late 
that  we  have  done  exactly  what  we  ought  not  to 
have  done,  simply  out  of  sheer  stupidity,  and 
when  we  have  been  trying  our  utmost  to  do  our 
best. 

There  comes  a time,  I think,  in  all  married 
people’s  lives,  when  the  interests  of  the  father  and 
the  children  become  most  conflicting,  and  the 
mother  is  much  in  the  position  of  a " buffer  state.” 
When  this  happens,  the  parents  must  pull  together  ; 
of  that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  and  the  children 
must  recognise  that  they  cannot  appeal  from  Caesar 
to  Caesar’s  wife,  or  vice  versa. 

Whatever  opinions  the  parents  hold  in  private, 
they  should  be  discussed  in  private ; in  pubHc  they 
should  resemble  the  Siamese  twins,  and  be  one  and 
indivisible. 
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I shall  never  alter  another  idea  I have,  and  that 
is  that  all  girls  and  boys  ahke  should,  as  soon  as 
ever  they  leave  school  (I  cannot  say  end  their 
education,  for  that  can  never  be  completed  until 
the  curtain  falls  on  the  last  act  !)  have  some  daily 
duty  that  they  must  do. 

Of  course,  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  have 
reasonable  amusements,  dances  and  parties  and 
picnics  and  pleasures,  but  they  must  earn  these 
day  by  day.  If  their  parents  see  no  reasonable 
chance  that  they  will  have  to  work  for  their  living, 
they  should  have  at  least  three  hours’  work  during 
the  morning.  I think  an  excellent  thing  would  be 
for  some  of  these  girls  to  help  the  many  who  must 
earn.  They  could  teach  music,  dancing  or  singing, 
or  whatever  their  special  talent  is,  to  the  curate’s 
girl,  the  doctor’s  girl,  or  to  any  poor  ladies’  children, 
who  yearn  for  accomplishments  by  which  they  can 
increase  their  scanty  wage,  and  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  them. 

They  can,  under  the  auspices  of  the  C.  O.  S., 
give  unpaid  work  in  some  of  their  many  offices 
where  unpaid  work  is  so  badly  needed,  but  what- 
ever work  is  undertaken,  it  must  be  done  regularly. 
No  ride  in  the  park,  no  engagement  must  interfere ; 
but  once  the  duty  of  the  day  is  done,  and  done  well, 
the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours  are  earned  and  can 
be  used  for  pleasure,  if  pleasure  is  the  idea  of  the 
day,  for  wholesome  exercise  and  for  reading,  but 
tliis  latter  must  include  some  good  book  and  in- 
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telligent  following  of  the  doings,  political  and  social, 
of  the  time  in  which  they  live. 

I was,  I thank  my  stars,  bom  into  a family  that 
was  keen  on  every  single  thing.  We  knew  almost  in 
our  cradles  who  were  in  power,  what  went  on  in  the 
world  at  large,  what  wars  were  waged  and  where 
they  were  fought,  and  to  this  day  I buy  a map  from 
Stanford,  on  linen  in  a case,  and  follow  the  steps  of 
any  army.  One  learns  not  only  history  but  geo- 
graphy by  so  doing,  and  is  not  at  a loss,  as  was  a 
Council  school  teacher  the  other  day,  if  asked 
suddenly  where  Mukden  was,  or  even  where  the 
Panama  canal  began  and  where  it  ended. 

What  a fascinating  piece  of  work  that  has  been 
to  watch,  and  I could  shed  a tear  over  poor  old  de 
Lesseps,  in  his  grave  in  Paris,  when  I think  of  his 
conception,  his  losses,  and  the  triumphant  carrying 
out  of  his  scheme  by  ahen  hands.  All  the  same,  no 
doubt  he  knows  that  it  is  carried  out,  and  after  all, 
it  was  his  scheme,  and  he  feels  glad  that  it  is  done, 
though  he  could  not  do  it  himself. 

Nothing  more  dramatic  can  ever  happen  than 
that  leap  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  arms  of  the  Pacific, 
and  I would  have  given  much  to  have  seen  the  real 
thing.  It  is  something  to  have  even  seen  a picture 
of  the  last  barrier  going,  but  I know  houses  where 
no  one  cared  one  whit,  and  did  not  even  know  what 
the  Panama  canal  meant,  either  as  a factor  in 
history  or  in  truest  romance. 

There  is  no  romance  in  any  novel  that  ever  was 
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vvTitten  to  come  up  to  the  real  romance  of  everyday 
life,  and  this  is  one  thing  we  should  teach  in  our 
schoolrooms.  The  best  schoolmaster  who  ever 
lived,  the  late  E.  E.  Bowen  of  Harrow,  knew  this ; 
he  went  over  every  battlefield  in  Europe ; he 
followed  the  Franco-Prussian  war  sooner  than  it 
was  safe  to  do  so,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  his  boys; 
we  bury  our  noses  in  story  books,  but  all  around  us 
from  day  to  day  those  who  have  the  seeing  eye  we 
can  all  possess  if  we  like,  can  perceive  real  stories, 
while  the  daily  happenings  recorded  in  the  press 
are  so  wonderful  one  wonders  books  are  written  at 
all,  for  authors  cannot  invent  an5d;hing  to  come  up 
to  what  really  occurs. 

All  the  same,  I for  one  should  be  very,  very  sorry 
if  many  of  them  ever  ceased  to  write,  for  we  must 
recollect  the  newspaper  disappears  after  the  day, 
and  can  only  be  dug  up  out  of  the  British  Museum 
with  hard  labour  and  sorrow  and  waste  of  time. 
The  book  reflects  the  habits  and  tone  of  the  age, 
and  therefore  can  always  be  referred  to  in  years 
to  come.  Where  should  we  be  \vithout  Pepys’s 
diaries,  or  Evelyn’s,  or  Miss  Burney’s,  as  regards  our 
real  knowledge  of  their  several  days  and  ways?  I 
trust  some  of  the  biographies  and  diaries  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  will  survive, 
even  though  their  paper  does  not  look  like  lasting, 
for  they  are,  as  a rule,  truthful,  and  reflect  as  in  a 
mirror  the  rapidly  passing  show. 

Teach  our  children  to  read;  then,  at  any  rate, 
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their  passage  through  life  will  be  interesting,  if  it 
be  not  very  interesting  and  amusing  itself.  More- 
over, teach  them  most  undoubtedly  to  live  as  if 
every  day  might  be  their  last,  and  by  that  I mean 
merely  as  regards  what  they  leave  behind  them.  I 
do  not  want  every  one  to  emulate  my  grandmother, 
who  every  night  of  her  life  took  a solemn  farewell  of 
her  family,  and,  “ in  case  she  died  in  the  night,” 
told  the  eldest  daughter  at  home  just  where  her 
keys  were. 

She  had  need  to  do  this  because  she  never  hid 
them  twice  in  the  same  place,  and  as  she  locked  up 
every  single  thing  from  the  tea  downwards,  some 
one  besides  herself  must  know,  or  else  if  the  catas- 
trophe she  always  expected  did  occur,  the  keys 
might  never  be  found  by  any  one  at  all ! 

Moreover,  once  I recollect  she  quite  forgot  to 
select  her  confidante,  and,  more  than  that,  forgot 
where  she  had  put  her  master  key,  for  she  had  one 
big  one  that  locked  up  her  key-basket,  without  which 
she  was  never  seen.  It  was  discovered  at  last  by 
the  indignant  maid  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  doors, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  family  was  breakfastless, 
for  not  one  thing  could  be  got  at  until  the  keys  of 
larder,  sideboard  and  cupboards  could  be  found. 

No  one  in  these  days  owns  a key-basket,  and  few 
lock  up,  but  then  tea  is  cheap,  so  is  sugar,  so  are  all 
the  things  that  grandmamma  looked  after  with  the 
eye  of  a l3mx. 

All  this  is  discursive,  no  doubt,  but  as  one  nears 
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the  end  of  the  passage,  one  cannot  help  looking 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  thinking  of  all  that 
can  help  other  people  before  one  closes  the  door 
finally  and  for  ever. 

Whenever  that  occurs  I trust  people  may  treat 
the  dead  with  more  love,  more  care,  more  tender- 
ness than  they  do  now.  The  moment  the  dearest 
one  has  died,  it  seems  to  me  that  sudden  terror 
seizes  all  in  the  house.  Perhaps  because  of  the 
horrible  custom  of  pulling  down  all  the  blinds,  and 
plunging  every  one  into  the  dark,  and  though  we 
do  not  emulate  the  Italians  and  leave  the  house  the 
moment  the  breath  is  out  of  the  body,  we  do  worse, 
we  rush  past  the  door  of  the  death-chamber  and 
shiver  at  every  sound  as  if  the  dead  could  hurt  us. 
Alas  ! that  perhaps  we  are  hurting  them  by  our 
conduct.  Alas  ! that  they  may  perhaps  be  too 
near  still  to  avoid  seeing  how  frightened  we  are  of 
what  we  once  so  adored  and  loved  ! 

The  dead  should  never  be  touched  by  alien  hands, 
and  when  they  are  made  ready  for  the  coffin  by 
those  who  love  them,  the  room  should  be  a mass  of 
flowers  and  hght,  and  the  dead  one  should  never  be 
left.  I think  the  Romanists  have  a great  advantage 
over  us  in  this  matter;  they  can  bring  all  their 
many  ceremonials  into  use  on  these  occasions. 
Their  death-chambers  hold  great  candles,  and  are 
furnished  with  prie-dieux,  where  the  relatives  can 
kneel  and  pray  if  they  can,  or  watch  if  they  cannot 
pray,  but  I should  not  like  to  see  our  dead  hurried 
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underground  as  foreign  countries  hurry  theirs,  and 
we  should  most  certainly  be  well  assured  that 
death  has  occurred  before  we  allow  them  to  be 
buried. 

A doctor  should  not  only  give  a death  certificate, 
but  he  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  see  the  person 
after  death  and  make  quite  certain  that  the  spirit 
has  left  the  body ; then  we  should  not  be  haunted  as 
some  are  by  the  dread  of  premature  burial.  Neither 
should  cremation  be  insisted  on  by  those  whose 
survivors  dislike  it.  On  the  face  of  it,  cremation  is 
the  best  way  to  dispose  of  the  body,  but  I much 
prefer  the  idea  of  the  gentle  bed  in  the  quiet  earth 
where  we  may  appear  once  again,  perhaps  as  a rose. 
Anyhow,  I cannot  understand  any  one  who  has  ever 
seen  the  dreadful  little  box  of  bones  and  ashes  that 
one  must  receive  after  the  body  is  burned,  ordering 
cremation  for  themselves;  far  better  the  ordinary 
coffin,  the  sweet  country  churchyard  and  the 
beautiful  service  over  the  dead. 

Neither  would  I ever  bar  flowers.  When  I see 
that  friends  are  requested  not  to  send  flowers,  I 
always  wonder  if  this  means  there  are  no  friends 
likely  to  send  them.  The  sight  of  a flowerless 
funeral  is  most  depressing,  and  sending  flowers  is 
a custom  that  should  never  be  allowed  to  die  out. 
Imagine  if  the  dismal,  velvet-palled,  feathered 
funerals  were  to  return  which  we  have  only  just  got 
rid  of,  and  which,  indeed,  may  yet  be  seen  in  some 
parts  of  England  ! Of  course,  the  flowers  may  be 
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and  are  often  enough  overdone,  but  I would  rather 
have  too  many  flowers  than  none;  after  all,  they 
give  work  to  florists  and  decorators,  and  show  an 
amount  of  kindly  thought  that  nothing  else  can  at 
such  terrible  times  of  trouble — trouble  for  us  who 
have  been  bereft,  but  perhaps  for  those  who  leave 
us  nothing  but  sweetest  rest,  or  may  be  the  fulfil- 
ment even  of  some  of  their  dearest  dreams. 

“ To  travel  joyfully  is  better  than  to  arrive,”  says 
R.  L.  S.  in  one  of  his  delightful  books,  but  all  the 
same,  even  the  most  joyful  traveller  must  rejoice 
when  he  sees  the  bright  fight  shining  through  the 
scarlet  curtains  of  the  inn  windows  and  knows  that 
within  he  shall  find  a generous  welcome,  an  ample 
meal,  and  a soft  and  comfortable  bed.  Then,  as  he 
sinks  slowly  to  his  well-earned  rest  he  will  recollect 
nothing  save  the  blue  skies,  the  lap  of  the  sea  on  the 
shore,  or  the  ripple  of  the  river,  the  wind  among 
the  rushes  or  the  gorgeous  foliage  of  the  autumn 
trees,  and  he  will  forget,  as  indeed  he  should,  the 
early  morning  mists,  the  bog  into  which  he  floundered 
knee-deep  just  before  the  mid-day  rest,  and  the 
many  blisters,  scratches  and  even  wounds  that  were 
his  portion  during  the  day’s  march. 

But  should  one  day  another  traveller,  bent  on  the 
same  quest,  ask  him  how  he  fared,  let  him  recollect 
justly  and  fairly  what  did  happen  truly,  and  let 
him  say,  " It  was  worth  it  all,  but  you,  at  any  rate, 
may  escape  the  pitfalls  if  you  listen  to  what  befell 
me,  so  you  may  not  only  travel  joyfully  but  arrive 
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joyfully  and  unscathed  after  your  day’s  work  is 
done.” 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I have  written  this  book, 
for,  after  all,  life  is  but  a journey  through  a long 
passage.  The  door  of  birth  opens  suddenly,  and  we 
are  ushered,  blind,  speechless  and  unconscious,  into 
a dark  world  where  we  know  nothing,  and  as  we 
progress  we  find  that  all  the  light  is  behind  us,  and 
that  we  can  see  nothing  save  what  has  been,  and 
discover  only  then  what  we  might  have  avoided, 
and,  indeed,  what  we  might  have  become,  had  we 
only  had  the  fight  in  our  hands  as  we  journeyed 
and  been  able  to  see  one  inch  before  our  tottering, 
unstable  feet. 

Just,  then,  as  the  weary  traveller  should  sit  down, 
even  before  he  takes  off  his  boots,  and  make  out  a 
chart  for  the  use  of  those  who  come  after,  marking 
the  pitfalls  in  black,  and  the  most  charming  routes 
in  blue,  and  giving  hints  in  red  of  how  best  to  manage 
during  the  long  day’s  work,  I,  nearing  the  end  of  the 
passage,  look  back  and  forth,  and  long  to  help  those 
who  are  just  starting  out  on  the  journey  for  which 
we  are  most  of  us  so  badly  equipped,  so  slightly 
provisioned  for  the  long  and  toilsome  day.  I do 
not  sympathise  in  the  least  with  those  who  would 
make  young  people  miserable  by  teaching  them  all 
the  horrors  that  may  be  in  the  world,  and  that  they 
cannot  help  if  they  shed  tears  of  blood  and  broke 
their  hearts  over  the  matter,  but  I do  want  girls  and 
young  women  to  know  that  they  have  a splendid 
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heritage  and  that,  despite  all  the  clamour  of  the  day, 
it  is  in  their  hands  that  the  future  hes,  and  it  rests 
with  them,  and  them  only,  whether  the  world  shall 
advance  or  sink  into  an  unspeakable  chaos  of  noise, 
dirt  and  uproar. 

It  is  a poor  thing  who  cannot  keep  her  home  and 
guide  her  husband,  and  she  will  not  do  either  by 
screaming  in  the  market-place,  where  she  is  neither 
wanted  nor  appropriately  placed.  We  know  quite 
well  the  stale  old  argument  that  there  are  so  many 
more  million  women  in  the  world  than  men,  and 
that,  therefore,  all  cannot  hope  to  be  married,  but 
then,  there  are  many,  many  women  who  do  not  wish 
to  be ; many,  too,  who  having  once  loved  and  lost, 
either  through  death  or  disappointment,  cannot  love 
again,  and  also  there  are  those  others  who  would 
love  to  be  mistress  of  a household  and  mother  of 
children  and  who  have  never  had  a chance. 

But  I question  much  if  theirs  is  not  by  far  the 
better  part.  They  have  few  responsibilities;  they 
can  be  of  so  much  use  to  others ; they  can  hold  up 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  fainting  by  the  way,  and 
for  the  one  love  a married  woman  can  claim  from 
husband  and  children  she  has  a dozen  different 
homes  where  she  comes  as  sunshine  on  a winter 
day,  and  be  sure,  oh  ! very  sure,  that  she  will  have 
her  reward.  But  it  will  not  be  found  in  the  senseless 
craze  for  pleasure  that  is  the  curse  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  unmarried  women  can  well  take  a leaf 
out  of  the  boy  scout's  book  and  promise  that  no 
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day  shall  pass  without  some  kind  deed  is  done, 
without  some  one  being  helped  and  made  better,  or 
by  speaking  a pleasant  word,  giving  the  loan  of  a 
book,  or  the  sharing  of  the  work  of  some  overworked 
sister  who,  maybe,  has  to  slave  for  her  daily  bread. 

I have  never  forgotten  the  hfe  of  an  unmarried 
woman  I knew,  and  whom  I love,  though  she  Mes 
dead,  far  away  from  home  and  kindred,  and  whose 
presence  always  gave  new  heart  to  every  one  she 
came  near.  The  village  in  which  she  lived  adored 
her,  and  when  she  died  the  people  mourned  as  those 
who  never  can  be  comforted  mourn  for  their  dearest 
and  best.  She  never  came  up  for  a day  to  London 
on  a round  of  delirious  joy  with  the  choir  or  the 
Sunday  school  without  a great  sheaf  of  flowers  for 
me  in  her  arms,  and  however  tired  she  might  be  she 
was  always  cheery,  and  her  faUing  by  the  way  has 
made  a blank  that  can  never  be  filled  in  the  lives  of 
all  who  ever  knew  her,  and  knowing,  loved  her  and 
love  her  still.  Can  any  married  woman  know  more 
love  or  wish  for  more  than  this  ? 

\Vhile  the  matron  has  put  into  her  often  childish 
hand  the  welfare  of  husband,  children  and  house- 
hold, and  is  up  to  the  neck  in  responsibilities  before 
she  understands  the  position  at  all,  for  she  stands 
between  the  past  which  taught  her  little,  and  the 
future  where  she  ought  to  teach  and  prepare  others 
for  the  struggle.  But,  as  a rule,  the  bride  is  ob- 
sessed by  her  new  position,  her  possessions,  the  pride 
of  wifehood,  the  joy  in  doing  just  what  she  likes  so 
long  as  her  husband  is  satisfied,  and  she  cannot  see 
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what  a mess  she  is  making  of  her  life  until  it  is  too 
late  to  do  more  than  wring  her  hands  and  cry  out : 
“ Oh,  why,  why  was  I not  shown  what  all  this 
meant,  before  I had  so  much  responsibility  placed 
on  my  shoulders  ? ” 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  take  hfe  very 
lightly  and  go  along  from  day  to  day  singing  brightly 
and  caring  httle  as  long  as  they  are  well  and  happy 
and  smartly  dressed ; but  the  conscientious  woman 
cannot  do  this,  and  often  fails  just  because  she  is 
not  quite  sure  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  on 
the  particular  occasion.  She  is  all  too  often  im- 
patient of  advice,  and  is  sure  that  she,  at  any  rate, 
will  not  make  the  mess  of  her  life  that  she  has 
known  others  do,  but  the  first  lesson  a young  woman 
should  learn  is  that  advice  is  alwa5rs  good  to  listen 
to.  She  need  not  take  it,  but  she  will  surely  get 
some  hints  that  will  some  day  or  other  teach  her  the 
way  to  steer  her  own  bark  into  the  harbour  where 
she  would  be. 

It  is  not  the  man  who  has  the  real  welfare  of  the 
home  on  his  shoulders.  That  rests  on  the  woman 
only.  He  has  the  harder  part ; the  most  amusing 
part,  perhaps,  but  always  the  most  responsible. 
It  is  he  who  is  paymaster  and  has  the  knowledge  that 
on  him  alone  rests  the  keeping  of  the  house,  the 
payment  of  the  servants  and  the  finding  of  the  food 
and  raiment  for  all,  but  the  woman  has  not  only 
to  bear  but  to  rear  the  children,  to  administer  the 
funds  to  the  best  of  her  power,  and  to  keep  all  the 
household  contented,  comfortable  and  well-fed. 
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I have  often  laughed  when  a maid  has  grumbled 
at  some  small  mischance,  and  have  said,  “ Do 
recollect,  after  all,  I am  the  only  one  among  you 
who  cannot  ' give  notice,’  ” and  this  small  joke  has 
generally  raised  a smile.  A mistress  cannot  give 
notice,  however  she  may  wish  to  do  so,  and  I can 
assure  my  readers  that  after  one  gets  on  in  years 
the  yearning  to  do  so  becomes  almost  an  obsession. 
All  the  same,  one  has  travelled  joyfully  despite  the 
bogs  and  pitfalls,  into  which  I,  for  one,  should  never 
have  stumbled  had  I had  the  smallest  help  either 
before  or  after  I started  out  on  the  perilous  seas  of 
matrimonial  life. 

But  enough  of  myself ; let  me  only  sum  up  briefly 
on  this,  the  last  leaf  out  of  my  housekeeping  book, 
and  say  that  the  whole  art  of  successful  housekeeping 
is,  first,  to  choose  a healthy  home  and  stick  to  it; 
then,  never  to  spend  one  shilhng  before  one  has  it, 
or  a shilling  where  sixpence  would  do;  then  to 
cultivate  love  of  fresh  air,  a sense  of  humour,  good 
temper,  absolute  fairness  in  one’s  deahngs  with 
every  one  with  whom  one  comes  in  contact,  to  attach 
one’s  maids  to  oneself  and,  above  all,  without  undue 
gush  and  sickly  sentimentahty  to  let  Love  show 
himself  in  all  the  rooms  of  the  house,  for,  recollect, 
" Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  love  never  faileth,” 
and  that  of  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  virtues  w'e  may 
cultivate  or  be  given,  the  greatest  of  all  is  Love. 

If  Love  holds  the  helm,  oh ! young  house- 
keepers, and  never  lets  go,  your  ships  will  breast  the 
waves  gallantly,  and  you  will  come  into  harbour 
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without  the  ghost  of  a mischance.  Indeed,  you  may 
likewise  face  the  end  of  the  passage  through  darkness 
gleefully,  for  the  shadow  that  lifts  the  curtain,  the 
shadow  which  “ holds  the  key  of  all  the  creeds, 
may  unveil  his  face  as  he  opens  that  last  dark  door, 
and  show  you  that  Love  is  yet  by  you  when  you 
plunge,  as  we  all  must,  into  the  Unknown  ! 
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Airing,  269 
Amusements,  328-30 
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Children’s  parties,  284 
China,  1 16-18,  173-5 
Clocks,  137,  203 
Coffee,  314 
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" Comforters,”  219,  220 
Cork  carpet.  See  Linoleum 
Cupboards,  45,  51,  75,  I37, 
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Death,  preparation  for,  338-42 
Dessert,  164 

Diaries,  294,  295,  332,  333 
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Dinner,  113-15, 123,  141,  320-4 
Door  mats,  146 
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Dressing-room,  23,  49,  57,  59, 
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Dustbins,  168,  310 

Electric  fans,  25 

Feather  beds,  188,  189 
Feeding-bottle,  221 
Fire-guards,  219 
Fire  in  the  bedroom,  212,  215, 
310,  311 

Fire-places  in  summer,  180, 1 81 
Fish,  123,  124 

Fitments,  45,  46,  47,  66,  144, 
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Flats,  31,  33,  34,  67 
Flies,  168,  190 

Floor  coverings.  See  Carpets, 
Linoleum,  Matting,  Rugs 
Flowers,  167,  168,  174,  179, 
180,  229,  235,  236 
From  Kitchen  to  Garret,  9,  ii, 
220 

Fruit  preserving,  316 
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74,  75,  95,  1 31,  155-63,  167, 
169,  188,  189,  191-7,  200, 
203,  204-10,  229,  239,  240 
Furniture,  old,  76,  77,  96,  171 

Garden  produce,  in,  112,  113, 
119,  315,  316,  320,  321 
Garden  suburbs,  19,  39,  49 
Girls,  occupations  for,  287-8, 
335 

Glass,  116-17,  ^64,  ^^5,  ^^9) 

173,  175 

Gong,  141 

Governess,  244,  289,  298-301, 
308 

Grates,  29,  95 

Guests,  47,  48,  66,  87, 107,  ni- 
15,  ML  155,  210-12,  214, 

235 


Hall,  42,  43,  46,  59,  97,  124, 
136-42,  144,  145,  156,  169, 

183 

Hall  clock,  137 
Hawkers,  140 
Holidays,  293,  307,  308 
Honeymoon,  152,  153 
House,  alterations  of,  97,  98 
House  facing  sunset,  24,  91 
House,  repairs  of,  40,  68-70, 
1 81 

Housekeeping,  pleasures  of,  32, 
34 

Houses,  cost  of  building,  70 
Houses,  former  tenants  of,  17, 
18 

Houses,  jerry-built,  14,  30 
Houses,  plan  of,  20,  26,  41,  46 
Houses,  semi-detached,  1^19 
Houses,  stone  built  and  roofed, 
28,  29 

Houses  that  are  homes,  12,  13, 
73-100 

Husbands,  dictatorial,  9,  10 

Ice,  25,  27,  233 
Infants’  food,  221 
Insurance,  312 
Isolation  Hospital,  61,  62 

Jam,  118,  1 19 

Kitchen,  the,  20,  34,  48,  50, 
53,  61,  99,  101-30,  319 
lutchen  porch,  56 
Kitchen  range,  20,  39,  50,  56, 
105 

Kitchen  utensils,  118,  128 

Labour-saving  apparatus,  35, 
56 

Larder,  the,  26-8,  41,  48,  56 
Laundry,  151 

Lavatories,  43,  60,  123,  194, 
316-19 
Leases,  15 
Lemonade,  322 
Library,  136,  155 
Lift,  26,  41,  54,  67 
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Lighting,  20,  40,  96,  97,  12 1, 
122,  144,  M5.  165,  167,  i6g, 
269 

Linen,  149,  150,  162,  164,  197. 
203 

Linoleum,  126,  135,  145,  184, 
200,  204,  209,  246,  258,  316, 
3^7 

Locomotion,  means  of,  13,  38 
Loggia.  See  Verandah 
Luncheon,  112-14,  299 
Lying,  306,  307 

Marriage,  63,  67,  216-19,  234 
Matting,  Indian,  84,  85,  131, 
199,  200,  207,  209 
Meals  in  public,  31 
Meat,  123,  128,  315,  324-7 
Moth,  178,  179 
Motherhood,  217-37 

Neighbours,  18,  19,  22,  49 
Newspapers,  336,  337 
Nightdresses,  231,  232 
Noises,  13,  16,  18,  19,  31,  141, 
195,  208,  228,  245,  256 
Nursery,  48,  59,  60,  63,  109, 
120,  220,  238-70 

Orthodoxy,  304-6 

Pantry,  45,  50,  51,  105,  106 
Parlour,  43,  47,  59 
Passage,  97 
Pegamoid,  160,  260 
Pets,  240,  259 

Pictures,  142,  163,  190,  212, 
213,  239,  262,  263 
Pillows,  196 
Porch,  41,  49 
Porch-room,  41,  49 
Poultry,  III,  II5,  315,  316 

Refrigerator,  the,  26,  27 
Relations,  85-8 
Roads,  70,  71 

Roofs,  whitewashed  in  spring, 
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Rugs,  85,  131,  145.  199.  209, 
246 

School-room,  48,  63,  109,  120, 
246,  289,  299,  300 
Schools,  271-84,  287,  289, 
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Schools,  mixed,  290 
Scullery,  50,  105,  126 
Servants,  20,  33,  34,  36.  46, 
48,  51-7.  64,  65,  99,  101-14, 
119,  120,  123,  124, 128,  137- 
44,  148,  164,  204,  215,  226, 
231,  240,  244,  264-6,  268, 
323 

Servants'  bedroom,  48,  53,  64, 
65,  99,  204,  215 
Servants'  sitting-room,  45,  48, 
50,  51,  53,  56,  99,  125,  127, 

215 

Serving  hatch,  46,  54 
Shooting,  69,  70,  205 
Shopping.  See  Tradesmen 
Sick-room,  60-3,  193,  195,  196, 
203,  209,  210,  217-37 
Silver,  165,  166,  174 
Sitting-rooms,  43,  47,  49,  59, 
94,  95,  105,  192,  193,  205, 
229 

Smells  of  cooking,  127,  128 
Smoking-room,  183,  184 
Soap, 121-123,  146,  206,  318 
Soups,  no,  114,  128,  129,  130 
Spare  room,  59,  66 
Staircase,  19,  45,  67,  135,  142, 
145,  146,  194  ^ 

StaircEise,  iron,  outside,  62 
Stair  rods,  135 
Stoep.  See  Verandah 
Storeroom,  the,  51,  64,  108, 
320 

Stores.  See  Tradesmen 
Stoves,  earthenware,  47 
Stoves,  electric,  20,  39,  47,  50, 
108,  324 

Stoves,  gas,  20,  39,  50,  109, 
1 19,  124,  125,  148,  149,  254, 

324 

Supper,  324 
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Table  decorations,  163,  167 
Table  linen.  See  Linen 
Toys,  241,  247,  248,  261 
Tradesmen,  113,  114,  11O-22, 

131-4,  144,  145,  147,  159, 

160,  166,  170,  320,  321 
Tradesmen’s  bills,  52,  120 
Truth  Cautionary  Li^,  140 
Tutor,  308 

Umbrella  stand,  133 

Vegetable  refuse,  160,  310 
Verandah,  the,  30,  38 
Visitors.  See  Guests 

Wall  decoration,  80-4,  88-90, 
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Waste,  51-3,  108,  109,  288 
Water-pipes,  24,  39 
Wedding  presents,  78,  152, 
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Wife’s  responsibilities,  344-46 
Windows,  21,  28,  29,  31,  45, 
46,  49,  65,  69,  90,  94,  96, 
97,  105,  157,  158,  191,  203, 
238,  245,  246 

Windows.  See  also  Curtains 
and  Blinds 

Window -boxes,  179,  180,  258 
Window-seat,  258 
Wine,  321-3 
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